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To  The  Reader, 

This  cultural  resources  effort  was  funded  and  guided  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans  District  as  part 
of  our  cultural  resources  management  program.  The  work 
documented  in  this  report  was  a  cultural  resources  survey  of 
four  construction  items  along  the  west  (right  descending)  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  River  immediately  below  New  Orleans. 

We  concur  with  the  recommendations  contained  in  this 
report .  We  agree  that  further  archeological  research  would  be 
required  to  determine  if  buried,  in  situ  deposits  dating  to  the 
eighteenth  century  exist  at  site  160R125.  However,  no  Corps 
project  which  will  involve  significant  ground  disturbance  is 
planned  in  the  vicinity  of  this  site.  Therefore,  no  further 
archeological  work  is  planned. 


Michael  E.  Stout  • 
Authorized  Representative 
of  the  Contracting  Officer 


MMAOmSMT  BXJmOJtY 

Fi«ld,  laboratory  and  archival  invastigations  of 
cultural  re8o\urca8  reported  in  thie  volume  were 
undertaken  by  the  Museum  of  Geoscience,  Louisiana  State 
university,  pursuant  to  Delivery  Order  02  under  Contract 
OACW29-88-D-0123,  issued  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  New  Orleans  District.  Field  work  was 
conducted  between  October  11,  1988  and  December  5,  1988. 

The  project  reach  was  defined  by  the  Scope  of 
Services  as  "...the  Mississippi  River  batture,  extending 
from  the  riverside  toe  of  the  Mississippi  River  Levee  to 
the  low  water  line  of  the  river  bank  between  miles  93.8 
and  81.8,  right  descending  bank."  Three  subportions  (M> 
91.0  to  86.8,  M-88.2  to  86.8,  and  M>89.0  to  88.1)  of  the 
larger  project  area  had  been  previously  surveyed,  and 
pursuant  to  the  present  delivery  order,  no  archeological 
field  work  was  conducted  within  those  areas.  Also,  M- 
90.4  to  85.7  had  already  been  revetted.  Recoauaendations 
concerning  sites  located  during  survey  are  presented 
below. 

Sites  within  the  Twelve  Mile  Feint  Revetment  Item 

160R119.  The  beach  scatter  from  160R119  appears  to 
represent  the  remains  of  a  late  eighteenth/early 
nineteenth  century  residence  at  Beka  Plantation. 

However,  no  cultural  materials  were  recovered  in  the 
course  of  excavations  at  160R119,  and  no  cultural 
material  was  observed  in  bench  faces  associated  with  the 
beach.  Cultural  material  was  confined  entirely  to  the 
beach  at  this  locale.  Results  of  site  assessment 
indicate  that  the  cultural  material  lies  entirely  in  the 
river  and  is  washing  ashore  at  present. 

160R119,  then,  lacks  integrity  and  does  not  exhibit 
potential  for  furthering  our  understanding  of  the 
historic  period  it  represents.  The  site  is  not  eligible 
for  inclusion  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  No  further  archeological  work  is  recommended 
for  this  site. 

160R120.  Investigations  at  160R120  indicate  that 
the  majority  of  the  material  derives  from  beach  deposits 
and/or  recent  dumping.  No  in  situ  cultural  deposits 
were  recovered  at  160R120.  This,  and  paucity  of 
artif actual  remains,  indicates  that  further  excavations 
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at  this  sits  will  not  f\irther  our  understanding  of 
history.  This  site  is  not  reconnended  for  inclusion  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  and  no  further 
work  is  reconnended  here. 

1C0R121.  Results  of  site  assessnent,  in  association 
with  archival  nap  data,  indicate  that  this  site 
represents  a  road  to  the  Beka  Plantation  river  landing. 
However,  the  site  exhibits  no  further  research 
potential.  No  artifacts  were  recovered,  and  additional 
excavations  in  a  roadbed  are  unlikely  to  yield 
artifacts.  Therefore,  the  locale  does  not  exhibit 
qualities  necessary  for  inclusion  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  No  further  work  is 
reconnended. 

16(Mtl22.  160R122  appears  to  represent  the  renains 

of  a  late  eighteenth  century  occupation  on  what  would 
becone  Delacroix  Plantation.  Geonorphological  evidence 
indicates  that  the  bankline  at  160R122  is  eroding. 

This,  and  the  failure  to  recover  in  situ  deposits 
despite  extensive  excavation,  indicate  thav  further 
excavation  at  the  site  will  not  yield  infomation 
inportant  to  history.  Therefore,  this  site  does  not 
appear  to  be  potentially  significant  in  terns  of 
National  Register  criteria.  No  further  work  is 
reconnended. 

Twelve  Mile  Revetment  Locale  No.  5  (No  State  Survey 
Nunber  Assigned) •  The  artifact  assenblage  suggests  that 
Twelve  Nile  Revetnent  Locale  No.  5  is  the  result  of 
relatively  recent  (post  World  War  II)  refuse  disposal. 

No  evidence  of  in  situ  cultural  deposits  were  recorded 
at  this  site.  Thus,  Twelve  Mile  Revetnent  Locale  No.  5 
does  not  exhibit  qualities  that  would  nake  it 
potentially  eligible  for  Inclusion  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  No  further  work  is 
reconnended  here. 

Sites  Within  the  Cutoff  Revetment  Item 

Algiers  Locale  No.  1  (No  state  Survey  Number 
Assigned) •  Material  fron  this  site  suggests  relatively 
recent  refuse  disposal  by  local  residents.  The  limited 
nunber  and  range  of  artifacts  recovered  here  indicate 
that  fxirther  excavations  at  this  site  will  not  yield 
infomation  inportant  to  understanding  history. 
Therefore,  the  site  should  not  be  considered  potentially 
significant  in  terns  of  National  Register  criteria.  No 
further  archeological  work  is  reconnended  at  Algiers 
Locale  No.  1. 
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1COR123.  160R123  appears  to  represent  the  reaains 

of  a  late  nineteenth/early  twentieth  century  occupation. 
Despite  the  rich  surface  scatter  of  cerasics  at  the 
site,  few  artifacts  were  recovered  fros  shovel  tests. 

The  sajority  of  sherds  and  other  saterial  lie  within 
surficial,  bulldozed  soils.  An  extensive  regimen  of 
shovel  tests  at  this  site  failed  to  yield  evidence  of  in 
situ  cultural  deposits  or  features.  Further,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  artifacts  recovered  at  the  site  were 
derived  from  these  shovel  tests.  Thus,  further 
excavations  at  the  site  would  not  contribute  to  our 
understanding  of  history.  The  site  should  not  be 
considered  potentially  eligible  for  inclusion  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  No  further  work 
is  recommended. 

1C0R124.  The  site  appears  to  be  associated  with  a 
late  nineteenth/early  twentieth  century  occupation.  No 
in  situ  cultural  deposits  were  observed  at  this  site, 
nor  were  any  historic  features  uncovered.  The  site  does 
not,  therefore,  exhibit  research  potential  that  would 
warrant  further  excavations  or  consideration  for 
inclusion  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

No  further  work  is  recommended  at  160R124. 

Sites  Within  the  Algiers  Point  Revetment  Xtoi 

140R125.  Eighteenth  century  European  and 
aboriginal  ceramics  were  recovered  from  a  narrow  beach 
at  160R125.  These  may  be  associated  with  early 
eighteenth  century  occupation  of  the  site,  which  is 
located  on  Bienville's  west  bank  concession. 
Geomorphological  evidence  suggests  that  the  bankline  in 
this  area  has  been  stable  at  least  since  the  1870s.  If 
a  buried  component  representing  this  period  is 
preserved,  160R125  would  be  highly  significant  in  terms 
of  National  Register  criteria,  and  would  provide  us  with 
data  to  describe  aspects  of  lifeways  in  the  early 
colonial  period  which  are  otherwise  not  documented. 
Further  archeological  excavations  are  necessary  to 
determine  whether  such  a  component  exists. 

Archeological  remains  at  160R125  also  include 
remnants  of  a  wharf  infrastructure  and  construction 
designed  for  bank  stabilization  on  a  portion  of  a  larger 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  facility.  However,  wharf 
features  uncovered  exhibit  no  further  research 
potential.  The  sheds,  warehouses  and  machinery 
supported  by  these  wharves  have  been  destroyed  or 
removed.  Further,  modes,  materials,  and  methods  for 
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construction  of  infrastructures  such  as  the  one  reported 
here  are  vell-docuaented.  Thus,  infrastructure  remains 
do  not  exhibit  (qualities  of  significance  that  would 
warrant  HABS  and  HAER  documentation.  Therefore,  the 
nineteenth  century  commercial  component  of  160R125 
should  not  be  a  primary  focus  of  further  excavations. 
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ZMtmODOCTZOM 


Flttld,  laboratory  and  archival  Invastigations  of 
cultural  raaourcaa  raportad  in  thia  voluaa  vara 
undartakan  tha  Nuaaun  of  caoscianca,  Louisiana  Stata 
univarsity,  purauant  to  Dalivary  Ordar  02  undar  Contract 
DhCfl29-88-D-0l23,  iasusd  ty  tha  U.8.  Amy  Corps  of 
Bnginaaro,  Nav  Orlaana  District.  Piald  work  was 
conducted  batvaan  October  ll,  1988  and  Dacasbar  5,  1988. 

Varsonnal 

Musaua  parsonnal  participating  in  this  effort  vara 
Dr.  Nalcoln  K.  Shunan,  Principal  investigator;  Dr. 
Harschal  A.  Franks  and  Dr.  Jill-Xaran  Yakubik,  Co- 
Project  Managers;  Nr.  Kenneth  Jonas  and  Mr.  Stuart 
Speaker,  Field  Archeologists;  Mr.  Dennis  Jonas,  Project 
Surveyor;  Ns.  Joanna  Mossa,  Gaonorphologist;  Nr.  Todd 
Saith,  Historian;  and  Nr.  Jeffrey  Traf finger. 
Architectural  Historian.  Nr.  Stuart  Speaker  also  served 
as  Graphic  Artist  and  Illustrator.  Dr.  Jill-Karan 
Yakubik  analysed  Euro-Aaarican  historic  period 
artifacts,  idiila  Ms.  Diana  Silvia  vas  responsible  for 
analysis  of  aboriginal  artifacts.  Ns.  Carroll  Klainhans 
served  as  tha  Contracting  Officer's  Technical 
Raprasantativa  for  tha  Kav  Orleans  District. 

Pro jest  Area  Daseription 

Tha  project  reach  (Figure  1)  vas  defined  by  tha 
Scope  of  Services  as  "...the  Mississippi  River  battura, 
extending  fron  the  riverside  toe  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Levee  to  the  lov  vater  line  of  the  river  bank 
betveen  niles  93.8  and  81.8,  right  descending  bank.” 
Specific  reaches  in  id&ich  intensive  pedestrian  survey 
and  site  assessaent  vara  conducted  are  presented  in 
Table  1. 

Three  subportions  (N-91.0  to  86.8,  N-88.2  to  86.8, 
and  M-89.0  to  88.1)  of  the  larger  project  area  had  been 
previously  surveyed  (Chapter  4),  and  pursuant  to  the 
present  delivery  order,  no  archeological  field  vork  vas 
conducted  vithin  those  areas.  Also,  N-90.4  to  85.7  had 
already  been  revetted.  Hovever,  the  previously  surveyed 
areas  vers  included  in  the  historic  overviev  presented 
in  Chapter  6,  and  vere  also  included  in  the  general 
literature,  nap  and  records  reviev. 
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Tabltt  1.  ItsBs  Survttyad  within  th«  Project  Reach. 
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BAHfiES  LEVEE  STATIONS 

Algiers 

93.8 

to 

92.2 

040  to  0122 

76+78  to 

Point 

157+85 

Revetaent 

Cutoff 

92.2 

to 

90.4 

U-203  to  U-100 

157+85  to 

Revetaent 

260+98 

(and) 

85.7 

to 

84.9 

0*144  to  0*184 

541+11  to 

580+08 

Naval  Ree. 

93.1 

to 

89.1 

N/A 

111+00  to 

Enlargeaent 

328+00 

Twelve  Mile 

84.9 

to 

81.8 

U*68  to  0*68 

580+08  to 

Point 

715+08 

Revetaent 
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Figure  1 


-  front  (oversize) 
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Figure  1  -  back  (oversize) 


Cm^ER  2 

OIQKORPHOLOaY  OW  THl  LOVER  1IX88X88ZVRX  RXVIR 
VRQM  RL0XBR8  TO  BMOLX8H  TURN,  LOUX8XR1IR 
(by  JOAilB  MOSM) 

Zatroduetieii 

Bank  stabilization  of  the  lover  Mississippi  River 
has  been  an  important  mission  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  particularly  since  improvements  of  artificial 
levees  in  response  to  the  flood  of  1927  and  since  the 
introduction  of  a  number  of  hxman-induced  cutoffs  in  the 
1930s.  These  projects  necessitated  a  program  of  bank 
protection  to  prevent  the  recession  of  caving  banks  to 
the  artificial  levees  and  to  maintain  the  nevly-created 
favorable  alignment  of  the  river.  This  chapter  concerns 
geomorphic  aspects  of  a  segment  of  the  river  downstream 
of  New  Orleans,  from  mile  94  to  mile  82  AHP  (above  the 
Head  of  Passes) ,  part  of  which  is  scheduled  for  bank 
stabilization.  This  review  of  the  geomorphology  of  this 
river  segment  was  undertaken  as  part  of  a  more  detailed 
study  of  the  archeology  and  cultural  resources  of  the 
area,  as  reported  in  other  chapters  of  this  volume. 

The  lover  Mississippi  River  basin  in  southeastern 
Louisiana  is  bounded  to  the  west  and  the  east  by 
artificial  levees  except  in  the  delta  region.  The  basin 
is  generally  narrow  in  width,  but  expands  on  the 
dovmstream  end  because  flow  in  the  Mississippi  delta  is 
largely  unconfined.  The  Pontchartrain  basin  to  the 
east,  a  marginal  basin  between  the  Mississippi  River 
deltaic  distributaries  and  the  Pleistocene  uplands  of 
the  Florida  Parishes,  and  the  Barataria  basin  to  the 
west,  a  large  interdistributary  basin,  flank  the  modern 
Mississippi  River.  Notable  cities,  towns,  and  reference 
points  along  the  river  include  Talbert  Landing  (mile 
306.3),  St.  Francisville  (mile  266.0),  Baton  Rouge  (mile 

233.8) ,  New  Orleans  (mile  106.2),  Carrollton  (mile 

102.8) ,  Chalmette  (mile  91.0),  Belle  Chase  (mile  76.0), 
and  the  Head  of  Passes  (mile  0.0). 

The  project  area  is  located  in  the  Mississippi 
River  delta  plain,  which  extends  from  the  Mississippi 
alluvial  valley  at  an  arbitrary  position  south  of  the 
Atchafalaya  distributary  seaward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
in  southeastern  Louisiana.  The  Mississippi  River  delta 
plain  consists  of  deposits  of  abandoned  and  active 
deltas  and  channels  of  the  Mississippi  River.  These 
partially-overlapping  delta  complexes  and  lobes  were 
produced  by  shifting  of  the  Mississippi  River  during  the 
Holocene.  The  Mississippi  River  alluvial  valley 
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contains  distinctive  meander  belts  that  correspond  to 
the  delta  complexes. 

The  delta  plain  is  characterized  by  elevations  near 
sea  level,  by  lakes  and  lake  systems,  by  active  and 
ancient  distributary  channels  of  the  river,  by  numerous 
tidal  bayous,  and  by  numerous  islands.  Some  islands  are 
evidence  of  the  deterioration  of  broad  marsh  areas  into 
isolated  remnants,  and  others  are  transgressive  sandy 
barrier  islands  located  at  the  seaward  edge  of  the  delta 
plain  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Geologic  environments  in  the  Mississippi  River 
delta  plain  and  in  the  project  area  that  were  recognized 
by  Fisk  (1947)  are  meander  belt  deposits  including  point 
bar  environments,  topstratum  and  slough,  abandoned 
channel  environments  including  chute  cut~offs  and  neck 
cut-offs,  natural  levee  deposits,  and  backswamp 
deposits.  Environments  mapped  by  Kolb  (1962)  include 
natural  levee,  inland  swamp,  fresh  water  marsh,  fresh  to 
brackish  water  marsh,  saline  to  brackish  water  marsh, 
floating  marsh  or  f lot ant,  abandoned  course  or 
distributary,  recent  point  bar  consisting  of 
predominantly  sandy  deposits,  and  ancient  point  bar 
consisting  of  predominantly  silty  deposits.  The 
Geologic  Map  of  Louisiana  at  the  1:500,000  scale 
recognizes  four  Holocene  geologic  environments  in  the 
Mississippi  River  delta  plain.  These  are  natural  levee, 
alluvium,  delta  plain-fresh  marsh,  and  delta  plain-salt 
marsh  (Snead  and  McCulloh  1984). 

Geology  and  Oeomorphology  of  the  Project  Area 

The  proposed  construction  project  is  a  series  of 
intermittent  revetment  segments  for  bank  protection 
between  Algiers  and  English  Turn,  from  river  mile  94  to 
82  on  the  west  or  right  descending  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  River  in  Orleans  Parish,  Louisiana.  The 
project  corridor  is  the  batture,  between  the  artificial 
levee  and  the  Mississippi  River.  Within  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  project  area,  elevations  range  from  over 
20  ft  (6  m)  on  the  crests  of  artificial  levees  to  below 
sea  level  on  land  exposed  only  during  extreme  low  water 
stages  along  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  geologic  history  of  the  project  area  has  been 
strongly  influenced  by  sea  level  fluctuations  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  by  the  shifting  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  distributaries.  About  35,000  to  40,000 
years  ago,  the  environment  of  the  project  area  was 
similar  to  that  now  found  a  few  miles  offshore  of  the 
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■od«rn  Louisiana  shoreline  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
thus  was  characterized  as  nearshore  marine.  During  the 
Hisconsinan  or  latest  Pleistocene  deglaciation,  idien  sea 
level  was  approximately  300  ft  (90  m)  below  present,  the 
Mississippi  valley  became  deeply  incised  within  the 
coastal  plain  sediments  (Fisk  1944) .  The  mid- 
Hisconsinan  nearshore  zone  and  seafloor  were  exposed  to 
subaerial  weathering  and  developed  well-oxidized  and 
consolidated  soils.  Sea  level  began  to  rise  after  the 
glacial  maximum,  between  20,000  and  17,000  years  before 
present. 

Deltaic  development  of  the  Holocene  Mississippi 
River  began  when  the  rise  in  sea  level  began  to  slow. 

The  delta  plain  consists  of  six  major  Holocene  delta 
complexes,  each  of  which  first  experiences  a 
constructive  phase  and  then  undergoes  a  destructive 
phase.  Some  evidence  exists  that  older  complexes  and 
lobes  are  also  buried  by  these  six  younger  delta 
complexes.  Four  of  these  complexes,  namely,  the 
Maringouin,  Teche,  St.  Bernard,  and  Lafourche,  are  in 
various  stages  of  deterioration,  while  two  of  these,  the 
Modern  and  Atchafalaya,  are  actively  prograding  or 
outbuilding  (Figure  2) .  Each  major  course  or  belt  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  which  shifted  to  a  channel  with  a 
steeper  gradient  every  1000  to  1500  years  during  the 
Holocene,  is  associated  with  a  delta  complex.  The 
individual  lobes  within  each  complex  are  the  products  of 
distributary  networks  (Frazier  1967).  Subdeltas  are 
important  components  of  the  delta  lobes,  which  in  turn 
are  the  components  of  delta  complexes.  Subdelta 
deposits  vary  in  areal  extent  from  small  splays,  to 
minor  subdeltas,  to  major  subdeltas. 

Near-surf icial  deposits  in  the  project  area  are  a 
product  of  the  St.  Bernard  and  Plaquemines-Balize  or 
Modern  delta  complexes  and  the  corresponding  meander 
belts  of  the  Mississippi  River  (Figure  2) .  The  St. 
Bernard  complex  ranges  in  age  from  4500  years  B.P.  to 
about  €50  years  B.P.  The  Plaquemines-Balize  delta 
complex  initiated  approximately  950  years  B.P.,  and  is 
actively  prograding  at  present. 

Although  much  of  the  St.  Bernard  and  Plaquemines- 
Balize  delta  complexes  and  the  modern  Mississippi  delta 
have  been  deposited  in  a  subdelta  environment,  the 
project  area  has  principally  been  influenced  by 
deposition  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  River  channel. 

The  segment  of  the  Mississippi  River  \inder  consideration 
here  consists  of  point  bar  deposits  from  mile  94  to  mile 
90,  natural  levee  deposits  from  mile  90  to  mile  85.8, 
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ire  2.  Holocene  delta  complexes  of  the  Mississippi  River 
a  plain  (after  Frazier  1967) . 


and  point  bar  deposits  fron  ails  85.8  to  ails  82  (Kolb 
1962) .  Abandoned  distributaries  occur  in  the  vicinity 
of  aile  93  on  the  right  bank,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
aile  89.5,  aile  85.8,  and  aile  82.0  on  the  left  bank 
(Figure  3).  The  distributary  at  aile  82.0  is  associated 
with  one  of  the  aore  proainent  delta  lobes  of  the  St. 
Bernard  delta  coaplex  (Saucier  1963) . 

A  transect  perpendicular  to  the  river  (Section  U; 
Figure  4)  along  the  Zntracoastal  Waterway  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  project  area  shows  natural  levee 
deposits  as  thick  as  15  ft  (4.5  a)  that  thin  with 
increasing  distance  fron  the  river  (Figure  4) .  Beneath 
natural  levee  deposits  are  interdistributary  deposits 
that  are  aore  than  30  ft  (9  a)  thick,  followed  by 
prodelta  and  nearshore  gulf  deposits,  each  with  a 
thic)cness  of  about  15  ft  (4.5  a)  adjacent  to  the 
Mississippi  River.  Depths  of  the  Pleistocene  near  the 
river  at  this  transect  are  about  -80  ft  or  -70  ft  n.s.l. 
(24  a  or  21  a  below  n.s.l.),  and  are  in  excess  of  150  ft 
(45  a)  in  soae  places  within  the  project  area.  The 
river  thalweg  has  depths  of  70  to  200  ft  below  n.s.l. 

(20  to  60  a  below  n.s.l.)  in  the  project  area,  and  the 
river  is  well-entrenched  into  the  highly  erosion- 
resistant  Pleistocene  deposits  (Kolb  1962) . 

Radiocarbon  (C-14)  dates  of  peat  and  organic 
deposits  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  project  area 
are  considered  by  Saucier  (1963)  to  be  indicative  of  the 
age  of  this  final  course  of  the  river  (Figxire  5) .  Four 
dates  associated  with  the  bases  of  the  natural  levees 
(hence  aaxiaun  dates)  or  with  wood  fragaents  fron  within 
the  levee  itself  (sanple  no.  28)  have  produced  the 
following  dates: 


Location  Cflrb<?n-14 

Date 

Sample  Type  and  Depth 

Mo. 

Mew 

Orleans 

1000  <1- 

100 

Peat  -6  ft  m.s.l. 

14 

Mew 

Orleans 

1100  ± 

105 

Peat  -4  ft  m.s.l. 

16 

Mew 

Orleans 

1200  ± 

100 

Wood  -10  ft  m.s.l. 

28 

Mew 

Orleans 

1450  + 

105 

Peat  -4.5  ft  m.s.l. 

12 

The 

average 

of  these 

dates. 

approximately  1200  years 

B.P.,  is  believed  to  date  the  establishnent  of  the 
aodern  river  course. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  project  area,  natural 
levees,  which  are  created  by  near-channel  deposition  of 
suspended  sediment  during  overbank  flow,  are 
approximately  5  to  10  ft  in  elevation  and  1  aile  in 
width  (Kolb  and  van  Lopik  1958,  Kolb  1962,  Saucier 
1963) .  Geologic  cross-sections  show  that  the  base  of 
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Figure  5.  Geomorphic  environments  and  locations  of  C 
samples  associated  with  the  establishment  of  the  moderi 
river  course  that  were  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  th 
project  area  (from  Saucier  1963) . 


th«  natural  lavaa  adjacant  to  tha  rivar  in  tha  vicinity 
of  tha  project  area  is  about  -7  ft  n.s.l.  (Section  U; 
Figure  4)  to  -10  ft  (Section  T;  Figure  6)  (Kolb  1962) . 
Sedinents  at  these  depths  should  thus  be  about  1200 
years  B.P.  and  decrease  in  age  with  decreasing  depth. 
Since  the  crest  elevation  of  the  natural  levees  at  these 
locations  are  about  10  ft  (Section  U)  and  4  ft  (Section 
T) ,  if  sedinentation  throughout  this  period  were 
unifom,  deposition  in  places  where  levee  thickness  was 
a  naxiaua  would  average  between  1  and  1.5  ft  per 
century.  However,  sedinentation  rates  were  probably 
high  during  the  early  stages  of  levee  development, 
subsequently  decreased  as  the  elevation  grew  higher,  and 
then  increased  again  once  these  areas  wsre  confined  by 
artificial  levees.  Away  from  the  crests  of  the  natural 
levees,  sedimentation  rates  would  be  lower,  and  would  be 
proportional  to  the  thickness  of  levee  deposits  at  that 
location. 

Channel  discharge  and  stage  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  River  are  markedly  seasonal,  with  low  flood 
occurring  in  the  summer  and  fall,  and  high  flow  during 
the  winter  and  spring.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  project 
area,  the  maximum  discharge  of  record  (1872  to  present) 
at  Carrollton  (mile  102.8)  is  1,557,000  cfs  (May  18, 
1927)  with  a  corresponding  stage  of  20.5  ft  (6.7  m) . 

Mean  discharge  over  this  period  is  425,000  cfs,  and 
minimum  discharge  is  49,200  cfs  (November  1,  1939) 

(Keown  1977,  USACE  1985)  (Figure  7).  The  effect  of 
tides  increases  do%mstreiun  and  is  notable  as  far 
upstream  as  35  mi  (56km)  above  Baton  Rouge  during 
extreme  low  water  (Kolb  1962) . 

From  upstream  to  downstreiua,  the  banks  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  River  are  composed  of  progressively  finer 
deposits;  meanders  decrease  in  number;  and  the  channel 
becomes  narrower,  straighter,  and  deeper.  The 
straightening  of  the  river  has  been  attributed  to  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  backswamp  clay  in  the  delta 
plain.  The  river  thalweg  shows  a  series  of  alternating 
riffles  and  pools  that  range  from  15  to  over  100  ft  (5 
to  30  m)  in  relief  (Figure  7) .  The  pools  and  riffles 
exhibit  progressively  lower  elevations  downstream  to  New 
Orleans.  Some  evidence  shows  that  the  bed  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  River  has  been  aggrading  in  recent  years 
(Matson  1982) . 

The  principal  soil  map  unit  in  the  project  area  is 
the  Sharkey-Commerce  association  (USDA,  in  press) . 

These  soils  are  developed  on  natural  levees  adjacent  to 
the  lower  Mississippi  River  in  the  delta  plain.  The 
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Figure  6.  A  geologic  cross-section  of  environments  along 
the  Mississippi  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the  project  area 
(after  Kolb  1962) . 


Figure  7.  Physical  characteristics  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
River.  Data  sources  on  miles  and  structures  include  Keown  et 
al.  (1977),  USAGE  (1984  a,  b) ;  stages  and  discharges  from 
USAGE  (1985),  where  dates  indicate  year  of  peak  stage; 
suspended -sediment  discharge  from  Everett  (1971) ,  Wells 
(1980),  and  Meade  (1987);  bed  material  from  Keown  et  al. 
(1986) ;  and,  thalweg  elevations  (Mossa  1988) . 
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Sharkey  attries  consist  of  poorly-drained  soils  foraed  in 
clayey  alluvium  on  low  and  intermediate  positions  on 
natural  levees.  The  Commerce  series  consist  of  someidiat 
poorly-drained  soils  that  formed  in  loamy  alluvial 
sediments  developed  on  intermediate  and  high  positions 
on  natural  levees.  The  Sharkey  soils  are  Vertic 
Haplaquepts  with  very  fine  textures  (>60%  clay)  and 
Bontmorillonitic  mineralogy,  with  more  than  half  of  the 
clay  fraction  by  weight  being  made  up  of  expanding- 
lattice  clays.  The  Commerce  series  are  Aerie 
Fluvaquents  with  fine-silty  textures  (<35%  clay  and  <15% 
sand) ,  and  mixed  mineralogy,  where  no  one  clay  mineral 
dominates  the  clay-size  fraction.  In  Orleans  Parish, 
the  Sharkey-Commerce  uap  unit  consists  of  about  70% 
Sharkey  soils,  21%  Commerce  sells,  and  9%  soils  of  minor 
extent.  The  soils  in  the  project  area,  which  are 
between  the  Hississippi  River  and  the  protection  levees, 
are  frequently  flooded. 

Ingiaeeriag  Modification  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  Project 

Area 


The  history  of  man-made  structures  in  the 
Mississippi  River  valley  dates  back  several  centuries, 
beginning  with  artificial  levee  construction.  According 
to  Elliot  (1932),  New  Orleans  was  the  location  of  the 
first  artificial  levee  on  the  Lower  Hississippi  River. 
The  city  was  founded  in  1717  by  Bienville  who  selected 
the  site  despite  the  objections  of  his  engineer,  De  La 
Tour,  who  predicted  periodic  inundation  during  floods. 

De  La  Tour  undertook  construction  of  the  first  levee  and 
completed  the  project  in  1727.  The  levee  was  5400  ft 
long,  3  ft  high,  and  18  ft  wide  at  the  top  with  a 
roadway  on  its  crown. 

By  1735,  as  settlements  developed,  the  levee  lines 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  extended  from  about  30  miles 
upstream  of  New  Orleans  to  about  12  miles  downstream  of 
the  city.  By  1812,  the  levee  system  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  had  been  extended  to  Baton  Rouge  on  the  left 
bank,  and  to  the  vicinity  of  Morganza  on  the  right. 
Crevasses  through  these  levees  were  a  common  occurrence 
during  these  earlier  years.  With  the  completion  of  more 
and  larger  levees,  flood  stages  reached  new  heights. 

New  Orleans  was  inundated  several  times,  and  there  was 
considerable  concern  that  the  river  bed  was  being  silted 
in  between  the  levees.  It  was  soon  recognized,  however, 
that  these  new  flood  heights  were  a  natxiral  result  of 
confining  the  river  between  levees.  Where  the  river  had 
formerly  been  allowed  to  spread  out  across  the 
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floodplain,  thereby  lowering  stages,  it  was  now  confined 
to  a  narrow  zone  between  the  artificial  levees. 

By  1851,  the  west  bank  was  protected  alaost 
continuously  with  levees  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
Arkansas  River  and  the  east  bank  was  protected  as  far 
north  as  Nenphis  (Elliott  1932) .  The  levees  have  been 
raised  repeatedly  with  successive  floods.  The  present 
levee  systen  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans  is  in  sobs 
places  25  feet  high  and  close  to  5000  feet  in  cross- 
sectional  area.  It  has  been  quite  effective  during  the 
twentieth  century  in  preventing  flooding  and  eliainating 
overbank  deposition  beyond  the  batture. 

Despite  htman  intervention  to  maintain  channel 
stability  and  the  integrity  of  the  artificial  levee,  the 
Mississippi  River  has  migrated  significantly  in  some 
sections  of  the  project  area.  The  section  from  mile  94 
to  mile  89.5  (Figures  8  and  9}  has  sho%m  very  little 
migration,  in  contrast  with  the  section  between  mile 
89.5  and  mile  82.0  (Figure  10)  which  has  shown 
appreciably  greater  migration,  between  the  1879-94  and 
the  1973-75  hydrographic  surveys.  The  highest  rates  of 
channel  migration  were  about  1000  feet  during  this 
period  in  the  vicinity  of  mile  88.5  to  mile  86  (Figure 
9)* 
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CHXPTBR  3 

mVIROlOCEIlTAL  SBTTZMO 
Bielegioal  Batting 

The  Mississippi  River  delta  region  is  characterised 
by  a  set  of  ecological  parameters  which  are  integrated 
into  a  dynamic  ecosystem  with  enormous  biological 
productivity.  The  prime  integrating  feature  of  this 
ecosystem  is  water.  Primary  units  of  the  system  are 
forests,  fresh  water  marshes,  brackish  marshes,  saline 
marshes  and  the  offshore  area  (Bahr  and  Hvbrard  1976:1- 
3;  Bahr  et  al.  1983). 

Climate 

The  study  area  is  located  within  the  subtropics, 
and  weather  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  nearby  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Rainfall  exceeds  160  cm  (64  inches)  annually. 
Periods  of  greatest  rainfall  generally  occur  in  August 
and  September.  October  is,  on  average,  the  driest 
month.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  21  degrees 
Centigrade  (70  degrees  Fahrenheit) ,  with  a  mean  low  in 
January  averaging  11  degrees  Centigrade  (52  degrees 
Fahrenheit)  and  a  mean  high  in  July  of  about  29  degrees 
Centigrade  (84  degrees  Fahrenheit) .  The  growing  season 
exceeds  260  days  (White  et  al.  1983:103). 

Hurricanes  and  storm  surges  occur  intermittently, 
and  these  have  profound  effects  on  floral,  faunal  and 
human  communities.  Although  these  storms  are  natural 
calamities,  they  also  produce  beneficial  effects.  Large 
amounts  of  sediments  and  nutrients  are  deposited  into 
coastal  estuaries,  resulting  in  both  short  and  long  term 
increases  in  primary  productivity  (Bahr  et  al.  1983:22). 

Hurricanes  and  tropical  storms  are  characterized  by 
low  barometric  pressure.  This  causes  a  significant  rise 
in  sea  level.  In  combination  with  winds  up  to  200  or 
more  km/hr,  storm  surges  as  great  as  7  m  (23  ft)  can 
drive  ocean  water  a  considerable  distance  inland.  The 
flooding  problem  is  aggravated  by  accompanying  tropical 
rains  (Bahr  et  al.  1983:23). 

Plant  Communities 

Prior  to  cultivation  and  urbanization  of  the 
Mississippi  delta  region,  upland  forests  would  have 
occupied  most  of  the  natural  levee.  Upland  forest 
habitat  would  have  graded  to  bottomland  hardwood  as 
elevation  declined  and  flooding  frequency  thereby 
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increassd.  Slnilar  plant  coBBunitlas  raaain  prasant  on 
tha  Plaiatocana  tarraca  north  of  Laka  Pontchartrain. 
Natural  clinax  vagatatlon  in  auch  foraata  ia  d(»lnatad 
by  Bixad  daciduoua  and  avargraan  traaa  that  ara  laaa 
tolarant  of  flooding  than  ara  bottoawood  hardwood 
apaciaa.  Woody  apaciaa  in  a  natural  lavaa  foraat  would 
hava  includad  oaka  (Quercue  virginiana,  Q.  Alba,  Q. 
nigra) ,  ahagbark  hickory  (Carya  ovata) ,  hackbarry 
(Caitis  laevigata) ,  awaatgua  (Liquidambar  atyaciflua) , 
paean  (Carya  illinoienais) ,  aagnolia  (Magnolia  app,), 
and  varioua  pinaa  (Bahr  at  al.  1983:82). 

Aa  alavation  daclinaa  at  tha  adgaa  of  tha  natural 
lavaa,  diatinctivaly  diffarant  plant  eoaaiunitiaa  occur. 
Ona  of  theae  ia  a  "hardwood  bottoma"  cosBiinity.  Tha 
"cypraaa-tupelo"  foraata  ara  locatad  at  alightly  lowar 
alavationa.  An  intaraadiata  awaap  ia  aoaatiaaa  locatad 
batwaan  thaaa  two  coaaunitiaa.  lArga  tracta  of  aarah 
occur  in  aurrounding  araaa.  Elavation  of  tha  land 
draaatically  affecta  diatribution  and  coapoaition  of 
plant  coaaunitiaa  within  the  area.  Differencea  of  only 
a  few  centiaetera  of  alavation  ara  aaaociatad  with 
atr iking  changea  in  vegetation.  Thia  ia  largely  tha 
reault  of  the  affecta  of  aoil  aaturation  (White  at  al. 
1983:102-103;  Bahr  at  al.  1983:43-45). 

Hardwood  bottoa  foraata  in  tha  area  ara  doainatad 
by  tha  water  oak  (Ouarcua  nigra) .  Subdoainanta  include 
tha  aweat  gua  (Liquidambar  atryaciflua) ,  hackbarry 
(Celtia  laevigata) ,  and  live  oak  ((^uercua  virginiana) . 
Other  foraat  apaciaa  include  tha  box-aldar  (Acer 
negundo) ,  honey- locuat  (Gleditaia  triacanthoa) ,  Aaarican 
ala  (Olmua  americana)  and  tha  Nuttall  oak  (Quercua 
nuttallii) .  The  aoat  coaaon  ahrub  apaciaa  are  palaetto 
(Sabal  minor)  and  green  haw  (Crataegua  viridis) ,  but 
thicketa  of  poaaua-haw  (Ilex  decidua)  alao  occiu:. 

Within  foraat  gapa,  elderberry  (Saabucua  canadenaia)  and 
French-aulberry  (Callicarpa  aaericana)  occur. 

Introduced  apeciea  auch  aa  the  camphor  tree  (Cinnaaton 
caaphora)  are  alao  preaent  (White  et  al.  1983:103-104). 

Vinea  are  found  throughout  the  bottoaland  foraat, 
and  few  traaa  ara  obaarvad  without  thaa.  Tha  aoat 
coauBon  of  thaaa  include  poiaon-ivy  (Rhua  toxicodendron 
var.  vulgar ia) ,  Virginia  creeper  (Parthanociaaua 
quinquefolia) ,  auppla-jack  (Barcheaia  acandena) ,  pappar- 
vina  (Vitia  rotundifolia) ,  auacadina  (Vitia 
rotundifolia)  and  hemp-weed  (Mikania  acandena)  (White  et 
al.  1983:104).  Herbaceoua  ground  cover  ia  generally 
abaent. 
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Th«  cyprttss-tup«lo  svaaps,  locatad  at  lowar 
alavationa,  ara  doainatad  bald  cypraaa  {Tmxodium 
diaticfaua) .  Watar  tupalo  {Kymmm  aguatica)  ia  of tan 
althar  a  aub-  or  co-doalnant  apaciaa.  Rad  aapla  (Aoar 
rubrua  var.  druaaondii)  and  aah  traas  (Fraxinua  app.) 
rapraaant  tha  othar  aub-doainanta  in  this  coaaunity. 
Shruba  includa  vax-ayrtla  (Nyriea  earifara)  and  button- 
bush  (Caphaianthua  occidantaiia) ,  irtiila  vlnas  ara  cat- 
briar  (Saiiax  spp.)«  truaqpat-craapar  (Caapaia  radicans) 
and  poison  ivy.  Harbaoaous  ground  covar,  absant  in  tha 
bott<»land  coaaiinity,  includas  saart-vaad  (Paraicaria 
punctata) ,  alligator-vaad  (Altamanthara  philoxaroidaa) , 
svaaqp  potato  (Sagittaria  lancitolia) ,  and  vatar  hyacinth 
(Bicbhomia  craaaipam)  (Nhita  at  al.  1983:105). 

Batwaan  tha  hardwood  bottoa  foraat  and  tha  avaatp 
forasts,  an  intamadiata  svaap  forast  soBatiaas  occurs. 
It  can  ba  axtansiva  dua  to  gradual  slopa  of  tha  land. 
Svaap  rad  aapla,  Aaarican  alas,  and  vatar  oaJcs  ara 
coaaon  hara.  Palaattos  craata  a  dansa  undar story,  which 
is  naarly  iapanatrabla  in  sobs  locations  (Nhita  at  al. 
1983:105) . 

Tha  othar  pradoainant  plant  coaaunity  within  tha 
vicinity  of  tha  projact  araa  occurs  in  tha  aarsh  araas. 
Marshas  ara  catagorisad  according  to  thair  dagraa  of 
salinity,  and  tha  araas  covarad  by  tha  various  aarsh 
coBBunitias  hava  cartainly  changad  through  tha  pariod  of 
prahistoric  occupation  dua  to  variation  in  frash  vatar 
influx  coig>arad  to  salt  vatar  intrusion. 

Tha  acological  distinction  batwaan  a  svaap  and  a 
aarsh  is  tha  absanca  of  traas  in  tha  lattar.  Marsh 
soils  ara  paat  and  auck,  and  alavation  of  thasa  is  lass 
than  ona  aatar  abova  aaan  saa  laval  in  tha  vicinity  of 
tha  study  araa.  This  alavation  is  coaparabla  to  that  of 
Laka  Salvador  on  which  tha  aarshas  bordar.  In  tha 
brackish  or  intaraadiata  aarsh,  cord  grass  {Spartina 
patans)  is  doainant,  vhila  svaig>-potato  {Sagittaria 
laacifolia)  pradoainatas  in  frashvatar  aarsh.  Nuaarous 
othar  spacias  co-occur  with  thasa  (Nhita  at  al. 
1983:106-107). 

Bthaobotaaj 

A  floristic  invantory  of  tha  Coquillas  sita 
(16JE37)  within  Barataria  Basin  racordad  65  diffarant 
plant  spacias,  all  of  which  ara  andaaic  to  North 
Aaarica.  Thara  is  docuaantary  avidanca  for  utilisation 
of  57  of  thasa  spacias  (87.7%)  hy  Southaastarn  Indian 
tribas.  Thasa  plants  can  ba  catagorisad  according  to 
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th«ir  UMs:  (1)  food  and  beverage  plants;  (2)  curative 
and  aedicinal  plants;  (3)  plants  used  for  construction 
and  utilitarian  items;  and  (4)  plants  used  for  textiles, 
dyes  and  paints.  Some  plants  had  multiple  uses. 

Although  there  is  no  evidence  that  all  of  these  plants 
were  actually  used  by  occupants  at  Coquilles  and  at 
other  prehistoric  sites  in  the  region,  their 
availability  indicates  that  the  floral  resource  base  in 
the  area  was  both  rich  and  diverse  (Dunn  1983:351,356). 
In  addition  to  these  plant  resources  found  along  the 
natural  levee,  other  species  endemic  to  nearby  marsh  and 
lalceshore  environments  were  undoubtedly  utilized. 

Fish 

Although  the  Mississippi  River  supports  various 
species  of  freshwater  fish,  it  is  relatively 
unproductive  because  of  high  turbidities  and  strong 
currents.  Freshwater  sport  species  presently  exploited 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  project  area  include  largemouth 
bass,  spotted  bass,  yellow  bass,  black  and  white 
crappie,  bluegill,  spotted  sunfish,  and  redear  stinfish, 
as  well  as  warmouth,  channel,  flathead  and  blue  catfish. 
Commercially  exploited  fish  include  catfish,  bowfin, 
carp,  gars  and  buffaloes  (U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
1984c: 16-17} . 

Haters  in  the  vicinity  of  the  project  area,  such  as 
those  in  Barataria  Basin,  host  a  diverse  assemblage  of 
species  of  fish.  They  are  highly  mobile,  and  seasonal 
movements  of  fish  populations  are  widespread.  The 
result  is  that  marine  fish  penetrate  inland  to  fresh 
water  habitats,  while  fresh  water  species  are  sometimes 
found  in  more  saline  environments.  Also,  the  lower 
reaches  of  freshwater  streams  probably  serve  as  nursery 
areas  for  the  young  of  some  marine  species  (Bahr  and 
Hebrard  1976:69). 

Birds 

At  least  216  species  of  birds  are  kno%m  to  occur  in 
the  Barataria  Basin,  just  west  of  the  present  project 
area.  Approximately  43%  of  these  are  passerines.  Some 
species  of  this  group  are  permanent  residents,  while 
others  are  only  present  seasonally.  The  remainder  of 
the  216  species  are  predominantly  waterfowl,  many  of 
which  are  migratory.  Because  the  Basin  sits  at  the 
terminus  of  the  Mississippi  flyway,  which  is  the  largest 
waterfowl  migratory  route  in  North  America,  birds 
represent  a  potentially  abundant  source  of  food. 
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f«ath«rs,  and  bona  for  tools  (Bahr  and  Babrard  1976:6- 
7,78-115) . 

Manals 

laportant  fur-baaring  apacias  praaant  in  tha 
vicinity  of  tha  pro j act  araa  include  tha  auskrat 
(Ondatra  aiJbathicus) ,  raccoon  (Procyon  lotor) ,  alnk 
(Ifuatalla  vimon) ,  and  ottar  (Xutra  canadanaia) .  Other 
■auBals  knotm  to  occur  in  tha  araa  include  tha  Virginia 
opossvua  (Didalphia  Virginians),  tha  nina-bandad 
armadillo  (Dasypus  novaacinctua) ,  tha  svaap  rabbit 
(Sylvilagua  aquaticus) ,  tha  fox  aquirral  (Scirua  nigar) , 
tha  fox  (Vulpaa  fulva) ,  tha  bobcat  (Lynx  rufua) ,  tha 
baavar  (Castor  canadanaia) ,  tha  civet  cat  or  spotted 
skunk  (Spilogalm  putoris) ,  and  tha  white-tailed  dear 
(Odocoiiaua  virginianus) .  In  addition,  several  species 
of  terrestrial  rodents  and  of  bats  are  andaaic  (Bahr  and 
Babrard  1983:118-126).  The  aaaaalian  faunal  inventory 
would  have  bean  even  more  extensive  during  tha 
prehistoric  period  (Speaker  at  al.  1986:26-29).  An 
inventory  of  aaamals  and  gaaa  birds  present  in  tha  araa 
in  about  1725,  and  tha  astiaatad  abundance  of  various 
species,  is  presented  in  Table  2. 

Bangia  cuaaata 

Most  prehistoric  sites  in  tha  vicinity  of  tha 
project  araa,  although  generally  located  soaa  distance 
from  tha  present  river  channel,  are  associated  with 
Bangia  cuneata  shells.  This  association  characterises 
prehistoric  period  sites  throughout  southern  Louisiana. 
This  brackish  water  aollusc  represented  an  iiqportant 
resource  for  pre-European  occupants  of  the  region. 

Byrd  (1976)  exaained  the  nutritional  and  caloric 
value  of  the  Bangia  in  order  to  deteraine  its  relative 
importance  to  prehistoric  diet.  She  notes  that  a  100 
pound  deer  might  be  expected  to  contribute  50  pounds  of 
edible  aeat.  In  order  to  provide  the  equivalent  50 
pounds  of  Bangia,  it  would  be  necessary  to  harvest 
25,300  claas.  That  would  produce  50,600  claa  shells 
which,  based  on  claa  size  at  the  Norton  shell  aidden, 
would  represent  a  volume  of  11.8  cubic  feet.  Thus, 
claas  provide  only  relatively  saall  amounts  of  aeat  per 
volume  of  discarded  shell  (Byrd  1976:25). 

In  addition  to  providing  only  a  saall  amount  of 
aeat,  Bangia  have  relatively  low  nutritional  values 
coapared  to  other  food  items  utilized  during  the 
prehistoric  period.  This  is  drastically  illustrated  by 
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Tabl«  2.  Game  Types  and  Relative  Abundance  in  1725 
(from  St.  Amant  1959:322-35). 


SPECIES 


EIX  (CmrvuM  canadensis) 

White  Tailed  Deer  (Odocoileus  virginianus) 
Black  Bear  (EUrarctos  luteolus) 

Cougar  (fells  concolor  coryi) 

Bobcat  (Lynx  rufus  floridanus) 

Wolf  (Canis  niger  gregoryi) 

Raccoon  (Procyon  lotor  varius) 

Opossum  (Didelphis  virginiana) 

Muskrat  (Ondatra  zibethicus  rivalicius) 
Beaver  (Castor  canadensis  carolinensis) 
Otter  (Lutra  canadensis  texensis) 

Mink  (MvLstela  vision  vulgivaga) 

Skunk  (Mephitis  mephitis) 

Squirrel  (Sciurus  spp.) 

Rabbit  (Sylvilagus  spp,) 

Quail  (Coiinus  virginanus  virginanus) 
Passenger  Pigeon  (Ectopistes  Migratorius) 

Svens  (Cygninae) 

Cranes  (Gruidae) 

Geese  (Anserinae) 

Duck  (Anatidae  and  Fuligulinae) 

Wood  Ducks  (Air  spousa) 

Spoonbill  (Ajaia  ajaja) 


ABUNDANCE 

1725 

Moderate 
Very  abundant 
Numerous  in 
winter 
Occasional 
Seen 

occasionally 
Plentiful 
Numerous 
Numerous 
Not  reported 
Moderate 
Reported  few 
seen 

Abundant? 
Abimdant? 
Very  Abundant 
Plentiful 
Rare,  few  seen 
Extremely 
Abundant 
Common 
Common 
Abundant 
Very  Abundant 
Very  Abundant 
Common 
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Table  3  which  conpares  tha  protein,  fat,  carbohydrate 
and  caloric  content  contained  in  100  grams  of  various 
food  items  (Byrd  1976:27): 

As  the  table  demonstrates,  other  kinds  of  meat 
yield  greater  amounts  of  protein  than  does  Rmngim.  Its 
fat  content  is  lower  than  the  other  food  ittts  presented 
with  the  exception  of  grapes,  persimmons  and  piuq^kin. 
Carbohydrate  yield  is  somewhat  higher  than  other  meats, 
but  it  is  low  compared  to  plant  foods.  And  finally, 
only  oyster,  grape  and  pumpkin  have  a  lower  caloric 
value.  The  caloric  eqpaivalent  of  a  lOO-pound  deer  would 
be  about  42,000  clams,  representing  19.6  cubic  feet  of 
clam  shells.  The  volume  of  Rangia  shells  in  a 
prehistoric  midden  is,  therefore,  disproportionate  idien 
the  contribution  of  this  food  is  compared  to  that  of 
other  food  types  that  leave  fewer  and  more  coiiig>act 
remains  (Byrd  1976:27-28). 

Despite  the  fact  that  Rangia  are  relatively  low  in 
food  value,  they  were  exploited  throughout  the 
prehistoric  period  in  coastal  Louisiana.  This 
exploitation  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  little  risk  or 
expenditure  of  energy  is  involved  in  obtaining  Rangia. 

In  some  brackish  waters,  these  clams  are  relatively 
abundant.  They  can  be  gathered  by  hand  in  shallow 
waters  and  by  rake  in  deeper  waters.  So  long  as  large, 
dense  clan  beds  are  available,  little  energy  expenditure 
is  necessary  to  obtain  tham  (Byrd  1976:28). 

In  addition,  there  are  other  possible  reasons  for 
the  apparently  heavy  exploitation  of  Rangia  by 
prehistoric  peoples.  Contributions  this  clam  might  have 
made  to  trace  element  intake  and  other  aspects  of  diet 
remain  undetermined.  Also,  the  large  volume  of  clan 
shells  that  result  from  clam  harvests  represent  an 
important  source  of  "fill**  in  low-lying  areas  subject  to 
flooding.  All  of  southern  Louisiana  represents  such  an 
area.  It  is  possible  that  Indians  were  deliberately 
using  Rangia  shells  to  provide  greater  topographic 
relief  on  portions  of  the  natural  levee  and  in  the 
marsh. 

Trehistorie  Buman  Beology 

The  subtle  changes  in  elevation  discussed  above, 
and  their  profound  effects  on  floral  communities  and 
associated  faunal  communities,  probably  influenced 
foraging  strategies  of  prehistoric  occupants  of  the 
area.  A  transect  drawn  parallel  to  the  levee  ridge 
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Tabls  3.  Nutritional  and  Caloric  Values  Par  100  Grans 
(Pros  Byrd  1976:27). 


Protein  Fat  Carbo-  Calories 


hydrate 

Clan  (raw,  neat  only) 

12.6 

1.6 

2.0 

76 

Oyster  (raw) 

8.4 

1.8 

3.4 

66 

Deer  (raw,  lean  neat) 

21.0 

4.0 

0 

126 

Raccoon  (roasted) 

29.2 

14.5 

0 

255 

Duck  (raw) 

21.3 

5.2 

0 

138 

Catfish  (raw) 

17.6 

3.1 

0 

103 

Grape  (raw) 

1.3 

1.0 

15.7 

69 

Persinnon  (raw) 

0.8 

0.4 

33.5 

127 

Hickory  (nut) 

13.2 

68.7 

12.8 

673 

Punpkin  (raw) 

1.0 

0.1 

6.5 

26 

Corn  (nodern,  field, 
raw) 

8.9 

3.9 

72.2 

348 
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•no<»q>ass«s  a  ralatively  unchanging  acological  xona. 
Howavar,  a  transact  dram  parpandicular  to  tha  natural 
lavaa  crossas  a  sarias  of  acological  sonas  in  a 
ralativaly  short  distanca.  Thus,  utilisation  of  a 
ralativaly  narrow  corridor  parpandicular  to  tha  natural 
lavaa  would  hava  allowad  afficiant  axploitation  of  a 
sarias  of  floral  and  faunal  coraunitias  (Baavars  at  al. 
1982:105-106) . 
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CU^SR  4 

PREVIOUS  RRCBBOLOOZCRL  ZMVBSTZORTZORS 
ZH  THE  VZCZMZTY  OP  THE  PROJECT  RRER 

Data  Raoovary  at  Algiara  Point 

Archeological  data  recovery  of  several  city  blocks 
scheduled  for  inpact  by  a  levee  setback  was  conducted  at 
Algiers  Point,  a  short  distance  upriver  from  the  present 
project  corridor.  Prior  to  field  work,  an  archival 
overview  (Fritz  and  Reeves  1983)  was  prepared.  Data 
recovery  was  undertaken  pursuant  to  a  Meaorandun  of 
Agreenent  between  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans 
District,  the  Louisiana  State  Historic  Preservation 
Officer,  and  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  (Goodwin  et  al.  1984a: 12). 

Field  nethods  applied  at  Algiers  Point  were 
priamrily  excavation  of  backhoe  trenches  of  variable 
length  and  depth  supplenented  by  hand  excavations  of 
features.  Excavations  were  located  within  squares 
which,  on  the  basis  of  archival  research,  were 
considered  to  be  high  probability  locations  for  intact 
historic  period  archeological  deposits  (Goodwin  et  al. 
1984a: 137>139) . 

Fifteen  features  and  three  refuse  deposits  were 
uncovered  in  Square  21.  One  of  these  was  a  ferrous  zone 
associated  with  Johnson  Iron  Works,  the  location  of 
which  is  shown  on  a  1909  Sanborn  aap.  Wooden  planking 
above  an  L-shaped  brick  foundation  was  also  excavated. 
Excavations  within  Square  21  also  yielded  cultural 
■aterial  associated  with  residential  occupations 
(Goodwin  et  al.  1984a: 137-139) . 

Features  within  Square  13  were  prinarily  brick 
walls  and  smaller  brick  foundations.  Some  of  these  were 
associated  with  a  slate-roofed  residence  which  was 
standing  during  the  1880s.  Others  were  associated  with 
Johnson  Iron  Works  and  included  foundations  to  support 
machinery.  Two  refuse  lens  associated  with  antebellum 
and  postbellum  residential  activity  were  also  uncovered. 
Square  10  contained  the  remains  of  a  blacksmith  concern 
as  well  as  three  tenant  residences  shorn  on  the  1903 
Sanborn  map  (Goodwin  et  al.  1984a: 139-140) . 

Analysis  of  cultural  material  included  calculation 
of  mean  ceramic  dates  and  bracketed  glass  dates  for  all 
excavated  proveniences.  All  of  the  obtained  dates  were 
within  the  nineteenth  century,  and  were  primarily  post- 
1850.  Earlier  dates  were  generally  associated  with 
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saall«r  sample  sizes,  many  of  which  were  so  small  that 
they  may  be  unreliable  (Goodwin  et  al.  1984a: 169-172} . 

Arebeologioal  Testing  at  Tort  8t.  Leon 

Port  St.  Leon  was  a  French  fort  established  in  1749 
on  the  right  descending  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  at 
English  Turn.  It  was  abandoned  sometime  after  1768.  An 
American  fort  with  the  same  name,  and  at  or  near  the 
same  location,  was  begiin  in  1809  and  abandoned  in  about 
1815-1817  (Gilmore  and  Noble  1983:15-33). 

Field  work  supplemented  by  considerable  archival 
and  map  research  was  conducted  at  the  site  of  Fort  St. 
Leon  (16PL35)  between  1976  and  1983.  Investigations 
were  aimed  at  determining  locations,  integrity,  and 
research  potential  of  the  French  and  American  forts  that 
stood  at  or  near  the  site.  Portions  of  brick  walls 
presumably  associated  with  the  American  fort  were 
present  and  visible  in  the  river  during  periods  of  low 
water . 


Limited  hand  excavations  were  utilized  to  test  the 
site  in  1976.  In  1981,  twenty-two  backhoe  trenches  were 
excavated  as  well  as  four  3  m  squares  and  six  1  x  2  m 
units.  Early-nineteenth-century  artifacts  were 
recovered  in  some  trenches  at  an  average  depth  of 
approximately  1.5  m  below  surface.  They  lay  atop  a 
dense  clay  stratum  which  Saucier  (1983:119)  identified 
on  the  basis  of  lithology  and  elevation  as  the  buried 
natural  levee  surface  on  which  the  forts  would  have  been 
constructed.  Evidence  for  a  high  rate  of  recent 
deposition  at  the  site  included  recovery  of  modern 
plywood  at  60  cm  below  surface  and  a  Vienna  sausage  can 
at  approximately  70  cm  (Gilmore  and  Noble  1983:65-67, 
70-71) . 

One  3  X  3  m  hand  excavation  unit  yielded  over  650 
brick  fragments  and  three  whole  bricks.  These  were 
within  the  stratum  that  had  been  identified  as  a  buried 
ground  surface.  Associated  with  the  bricks  were  two 
sherds  of  annular-decorated  earthenware  (1795-1815)  and 
green  glass  sherds  typical  of  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries.  Two  cut  lead  bars  and  two  lead 
particles  may  indicate  bullet  casting.  Also,  a  cast 
brass  scabbard  clip,  similar  to  one  found  at  the 
eighteenth-century  Fort  Michilimackinac,  was  recovered. 
Field  investigations  terminated  prior  to  complete 
excavation  of  this  unit  (Gilmore  and  Noble  1983:83-85). 
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Almost  every  deep  excavation  in  1981  uncovered  the 
dense  layer  of  dark  clay  interpreted  as  a  former  ground 
surface.  In  most  places,  this  stratum  contained  cinder 
fragments  and  other  cultural  materials,  including  brick 
and  mortar.  Depth  of  this  stratum  below  surface  ranged 
from  .55  m  to  2.2  m,  and  its  position  in  each  excavation 
suggested  that  its  contour  conformed  to  that  of  the 
present  surface.  Generally,  its  depth  was  the  same  as 
that  of  water  table  at  the  site  (Gilmore  and  Noble 
1983:91) . 

Results  of  the  1981  testing  regimen  at  Fort  St. 

Leon  failed  to  demonstrate  whether  relatively 
undisturbed  archeological  deposits  related  to  the  two 
military  occupations  were  present.  Two  hand 
excavations,  one  of  which  was  discussed  above,  did  yield 
large  amounts  of  brick  and  artifacts  possibly  indicating 
early-nineteenth-century  activity.  However,  the  number 
of  associated  diagnostic  artifacts  was  too  small  to 
enable  a  conclusion  that  these  remains  derived  from  the 
American  fort  (Gilmore  and  Noble  1983:91-92). 

Further,  only  one  artifact  was  recovered  that  might 
date  from  the  period  of  the  French  fort.  This  was  a  rim 
sherd  from  a  brown,  lead-glazed  redware  identified  as 
part  of  a  bowl  from  Liguria,  Italy.  Finally,  efforts  to 
recover  cultural  material  from  the  vicinity  of  a  former 
navigation  light  were  unsuccessful  (Gilmore  and  Noble 
1983:68,  93). 

Pedestrian  Survey:  Nile  88.2  to  86.8 

Pedestrian  survey  of  the  batture  from  Nile  88.2  to 
86.8  was  conducted  in  1982.  A  General  Land  Office 
survey  map  that  included  the  study  area  was  compared  to 
the  current  USGS  map.  The  comparison  indicated  that 
erosion  had  resulted  in  a  loss  of  between  700  and  1200 
feet  of  bankline  within  the  corridor.  Archival  and  map 
research  indicated  that  concessions  had  been  granted  in 
the  area  as  early  as  1723.  The  majority  of  the  study 
area  was  later  part  of  Stanton  Plantation  (Iroquois 
1982a:3,  11,  15,  50-52). 

Transects  were  spaced  at  35  m  intervals.  Transects 
were  usually  oriented  parallel  to  the  river  and  the 
levee  but  when  vegetation  was  dense,  transects  were 
perpendicular  to  the  river.  Subsurface  testing 
consisted  of  placement  of  30  x  30  x  30  cm  shovel  tests 
and  3-inch  diameter  auger  borings  in  selected  locations. 
Zones  for  subsurface  testing  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
past  disturbance,  geomorphology,  topographic  relief  and 
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vegetation.  Extensive  evidence  of  trash  dumping  vas 
noted.  This  trash  had  generally  been  bulldozed  into  the 
batture  forest  to  keep  the  toe  of  the  levee  clear.  At 
sites  or  potential  sites,  30  x  30  x  30  cm  shovel  tests 
were  used  to  determine  the  presence  and  extent  of 
subsiirface  remains.  Only  one  site,  160R68,  vas 
recovered  in  the  project  corridor  (Iroquois  1982a: 75-80, 
87) . 

1<0R68  (A  Kiln  or  Sugar  House  Site) 

This  site  consisted  of  the  remains  of  a  vine- 
covered  structure  standing  in  a  relatively  clear  area  on 
the  batture.  The  southern  wall  was  inaccessible  due  to 
an  accumulation  of  modern  debris  and  a  tree  fall. 

Because  the  structure  was  located  in  an  area  that  has 
experienced  considerable  bankline  erosion,  it  was 
considered  unlikely  that  the  "rather  massive  structure" 
was  originally  built  on  the  batture.  Rather,  it 
probably  had  been  left  there  during  a  levee  setback 
(Iroquois  1982a:87-88) . 

The  structure  was  interpreted  as  a  brick  or  a  lime 
kiln.  Its  furnace  was  constructed  of  brick  and  had 
three  parts:  a  brick-lined  pit  near  the  riverbank,  a 
main  structure,  and  an  adjacent  narrow  brick  structure. 
The  brick-lined  pit  was  1.3  x  1.6  m,  and  was  filled  with 
modern  debris.  The  narrow  brick  structure  was  one  meter 
from  the  southwest  wall  of  the  main  structure.  It  was 
2.7  X  23  m  at  ground  surface.  It  was  almost  two  meters 
high,  and  tapered  towards  the  top  so  that  the  upper 
dimension  was  1.8  x  6.5  m  (Iroquois  1982a:88). 

Dimensions  of  the  main  structure  were  8.2  x  12.1  m, 
and  it  was  1.9  m  in  height.  Two  flue  openings  measuring 
60  X  60  cm  were  present.  The  main  structure  included 
three  recesses,  protruding  iron  posts,  and  a  deposit  of 
ash  and  mica  on  top  of  the  furnace  (Iroquois  1982a: 88). 
Similar  features  have  been  Interpreted  as  the  remains  of 
sugar  houses  at  other  sites  (e.g.,  160R90)  in  the  region 
(Earth  Search,  Inc.: 1992). 

The  structure  was  mapped  and  photographed,  and  18 
shovel  tests  at  5  m  intervals  were  excavated  around  it. 
Also,  one  auger  core  was  obtained.  Some  ash  and  bricks 
were  collected.  Industrial  ceramics  and  tableware,  as 
well  as  two  cut  nails,  were  recovered.  Tableware  came 
from  the  surface,  while  industrial-type  ceramics  came 
from  shovel  tests.  The  latter,  because  of  their  nature 
and  their  subsurface  provenience,  were  considered  more 
closely  related  to  the  function  of  the  site.  Because 
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there  was  no  evidence  of  a  residential  structure,  it  was 
considered  likely  that  the  tableware  was  brought  to  the 
site  from  elsewhere  (Iroquois  1982a:88-90) . 

Industrial  ceramics  included  two  sherds  of 
transparent  glazed  semi-porcelain,  possibly  insulator, 
from  the  brick-lined  pit.  Also,  two  sherds  of  red- 
colored  earthenware  were  recovered.  One  had  an  opaque 
glaze  and,  although  small,  appeared  to  have  been  part  of 
a  drainage  pipe.  The  other  was  unglazed  and  somewhat 
vitrified  with  the  surface  appearance  of  stoneware. 
Finally,  one  white-colored  earthenware  sherd  with  an 
opaque  white  tin  glaze  appeared  to  be  a  fragment  of 
modern  tile  (Iroquois  1982a:88-90) . 

Nine  sherds  of  white-colored  earthenware  with  a 
transparent  glaze  were  found  on  the  surface.  One  cup 
sherd  and  one  saucer  sherd  were  undecorated.  One  cup 
fragment,  four  plate  fragments,  and  two  other  sherds  had 
a  blue  transfer  printed  willow  pattern  decoration. 

These  nine  sherds  appeared  to  date  to  between  1825  and 
the  early  twentieth  century  (Iroquois  1982a: 90). 

Pedestrian  Survey:  Mile  91. o  to  88.8  and  89.0  to  88.1 

On  May  19,  1976,  a  "comprehensive  on-ground  survey" 
was  conducted  at  the  site  of  a  proposed  revetment  at 
Cutoff  in  Orleans  Parish  (Mile  91.0  to  86.8).  Dr.  J. 
Richard  Shenkel  of  the  University  of  New  Orleans  was 
accompanied  by  Ms.  Melanie  Sternberg  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Methodology  consisted  of  "walking 
the  banks  and  levee  along  the  right  descending  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  River  for  a  distance  of  14,485  feet  in 
the  vicinity  of  River  Mile  88.5  near  Cutoff,  Louisiana" 
(Shenkel  and  Troxler  1976) . 

Prior  to  survey,  the  prediction  was  made  that 
nothing  of  cultural  significance  would  be  found  because 
the  project  corridor  had  been  extensively  modified  in 
the  past  by  levee  construction.  This  prediction  was  met 
because  "On  close  examination,  the  area  did  not  yield 
any  surface  evidence  of  cultural  materials."  A 
suggestion  was  made  that  construction  workers  should 
exercise  appropriate  precautions  and  take  appropriate 
action  should  cultural  materials  be  unearthed  during 
construction  (Shenkel  and  Troxler  1976) . 

Finally,  an  in-house  reconnaissance  was  conducted 
of  the  Algiers  Lock  Forebay  (Mile  89.0  to  88.1)  by  Mr. 
Bert  Rader  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New  Orleans 
District.  No  sites  were  reported  (Scope  of  Services) . 
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CKAPTBR  S 

ABORZOZMAL  OCCUPATZONS  ZV  80UTHBA8TIRM  ZiOUZSZAAA 

This  discussion  of  prehistoric  culture  begins  with 
the  Tchula  Period,  for  it  is  likely  that  this  is  when  an 
adaptive  strategy  allowing  full  exploitation  of  the 
Mississippi  River  delta  and  the  coastal  plain  was 
developed.  That  adaptive  strategy,  of  idiich  the 
harvesting  of  Rangia  cunaata  was  an  integral  part,  was 
Baintained  through  sxibsequent  occupations.  The  general 
location  of  prehistoric  sites  discussed  in  this  chapter 
are  sho%m  on  the  nap  in  Figure  11. 

Cultural  and  Chronological  Texniaolegy 

Cultural  and  chronological  terns  used  in  this 
chapter  are  based  on  the  framework  for  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley  as  outlined  by  Phillips  (1970)  and  as 
modified  and  expanded  by  Gagliano  et  al.  (1979)  and 
Wiseman  et  al.  (1981).  "Periods"  in  Table  4  represent 
the  basic  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  chronology. 

"Cultures"  appear  in  the  archeological  record  as  new 
features,  new  assemblages,  and  new  styles.  They 
represent  "major  continuities"  in  the  framework. 

"Phases"  are  geographically  specific  expressions  of  a 
cultural  tradition,  and  ideally  they  have  chronological 
significance  within  the  larger  period  to  %rhich  they 
belong.  Table  4  presents  this  framework  in  schematic 
form.  The  table  presents  phases  for  the  eastern 
(Pontchar train)  province  of  the  Mississippi  River  delta. 

The  Tohula  Period  (250  B.C.  to  A.D.  0) 

Tchula  period  occupations  in  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Valley  are  associated  with  the  Tchefuncte  culture.  The 
period  has  been  called  "the  early  ceramic  period" 
because,  with  the  exception  of  fiber-tempered  pottery, 
it  was  the  interval  during  which  initial  pottery 
complexes  appeared  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley. 

Sites  are  few  and  scattered,  and  there  are  no  universal 
markers.  However,  within  subareas  such  as  South 
Louisiana,  regional  markers,  primarily  Tchefuncte  type 
ceramics,  have  been  identified  (Phillips  1970:7,  8,  15, 
76) . 


Peoples  of  the  Tchefuncte  culture  were  the  first  to 
engage  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  ceramics. 
Fiber-tempered  and  some  grog-tempered  or  temperless 
sherds  have  been  recovered  from  earlier  Poverty  Point 
contexts.  These  may  represent  primarily  trade  goods 
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Table  4.  Coaatal  Louisiana  Culture  Sequence  and 
Chronology  (adapted  froo  Gagliano  et  al.  1979}* 


Time 

Interval 

Present 

A.D.  1700 

A.D.  1300 
A.D.  1000 
A.D.  850 
A.D.  700 
A.D.  300 

A.D.  200 

A.D.  0 
250  B.C. 


Period  Culture  Phase 


Historic 

Various 

Cultures 

Various 

Tribes 

Mississippi 

i 

Natchezan 

Mississipi 

Plaquemin< 

>; 

*"T 

Delta 

Natchezan 

Bayou  Petre 

0 

Medora 

Coles  Creek 

Coles  Creek 

Bayou  Ramos 

Bayou  Cutler 

Baytown 

Baytown 

Whitehall 

Marksville 

Hopewell ian- 
Marksville 

Coquilles 

Magnolia 

Smithfield 

Labranche 

Tchula 

Tchefuncte 

Beau  Mire 

Pontchartrain 
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from  the  aarliest  pottery-naking  cultiires  to  tha  aast. 
Tha  baaic  Tchafuncta  vara  is  taaparlass  or  grog** 
taiqparad,  with  accidantal  inclusions  of  snail  quantitias 
of  sand  and  vagatabla  fiber.  Sand-taaparad  wares 
represent  a  ainority  constituent  of  Tchafuncta  site 
assaablagas  (Shenkel  l984:47->48) . 

Four  phases  of  the  Tchula  period  have  bean 
identified  in  South  Louisiana.  Tha  Pontchartrain  phase 
is  defined  on  the  basis  of  sites  around  the  edges  of 
Lake  Pontchartrain  and  Lake  Maurepas.  On  the  prairie 
terrace  surface  just  to  the  west,  evidence  is  found  for 
a  Beau  Mire  phase,  which  is  believed  to  postdate  the 
Pontchartrain  phase.  The  Lafayette  phase  is  defined  on 
the  basis  of  sites  associated  with  the  old  Teche- 
Mississippi  course.  In  Southwest  Louisiana,  Tchefuncte 
sites  are  attributed  to  a  Grand  Lake  Phase  (Gagliano  et 
al.  1979:4/2  -  4/3) . 

Although  both  inland  and  coastal  plain  Tchefuncte 
sites  have  been  identified  within  Louisiana,  only 
adaptations  associated  with  the  latter  are  well 
luiderstood.  The  closest  sites  to  the  present  project 
area  which  have  been  extensively  excavated  are  Big  Oak 
and  Little  Oak  Islands,  along  the  southeastern  shore  of 
Lake  Pontchartrain. 

Big  Oak  is  a  stratified  site  with  two  distinct 
Tchefuncte  components.  The  lowest  occupation  had  a  high 
artifact  content  but  no  shell  refuse.  Its  radiocarbon 
date  is  520  B.C.  Above  it  is  a  Rangia  cuneata  shell 
midden,  also  containing  numerous  artifacts.  Artifacts 
are  primarily  Tchefuncte,  and  the  radiocarbon  date  is 
300  to  200  B.C.  The  Little  Oak  Island  site  is  2000 
meters  east  of  Big  Oak.  It  is  a  thin  earth  midden  lying 
atop  a  natural  shell  beach,  and  has  been  dated  to  215 
B.C.  Thus,  the  Little  Oak  occupation  and  the  shell 
midden  occupation  at  Big  Oak  are  contemporaneous 
(Shenkel  1984;44-46). 

The  relationship  between  Tchefuncte  components  at 
Big  Oak  and  Little  Oak  provides  considerable  insight 
into  activity  patterning  related  to  subsistence  and  to 
settlement.  The  ceramic  assemblage  (based  on  pottery 
types,  vessel  size,  and  vessel  shape)  for  the  basal  Big 
OaJc  occupation  is  most  similar  to  that  at  Little  Oak. 
Although  they  are  not  contemporaneous,  both  assemblages 
are  derived  directly  from  an  earth  rather  than  a  shell 
midden. 
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Th«8e  earth  nldden  occupations  by  Tchefuncte 
peoples  are  interpreted  as  residential.  Associated 
vessels  were  utilized  for  cooking  and  for  storage.  The 
shell  Bidden  occupation  at  Big  OaJc  yielded  a  higher 
proportion  of  undecorated  vessels  than  did  the 
oonteaporaneous  earth  Bidden  at  Little  Oak,  and  the 
vessels  were  generally  SBaller.  These  utilitarian 
ceraBics  were  associated  with  gathering  and  with 
transport  back  to  the  village  site  (Shenkel  1984:49-51). 

Faunal  analysis  confiraed  the  differential  function 
of  these  sites.  Fresh  water  druB  predoainated  in  both 
the  Big  Oak  shell  Bidden  and  the  oonteaporaneous  Little 
Oak  earth  Bidden.  However,  reaains  of  these  fish  were 
priaarily  bony  south  parts  at  Big  Oedc,  while  intemeural 
and  dorsal  spines  predominated  at  Little  Oak.  Thus, 
fish  heads  were  mixed  with  shells  at  Big  Oak,  while  fish 
bones  were  mixed  with  other  earth  Bidden  debris  at 
Little  Oak.  Apparently  fish  were  obtained  near  Big  Oak 
and  at  least  initial  cleaning  occurred  here.  Big  Oak 
appears  to  represent  a  large-scale  faunal  processing 
activity  area.  Cooking  and  consumption  of  these  fish 
then  took  place  at  the  Little  Oak  residential  center. 

For  the  contemporaneous  occupations  at  Big  Oak  and 
Little  Oak,  the  three  most  important  dietary 
constituents,  in  terms  of  estimated  weight,  were  fresh 
water  drum  (40%) ,  Rangia  meat  (37%)  and  deer  (8%) 
(Shenkel  1984:60-61). 

Interestingly,  Tchefuncte  occupations  at  Big  and 
Little  Oak  are  associated  with  a  well-developed  lithic 
technology.  Over  100  projectile  points  have  been 
recovered,  as  well  as  unifaces  and  bifaces,  sobs  of 
which  have  been  worked  into  special-function  tools  such 
as  picks  and  burins.  Some  ground-stone  tools  have  also 
been  recovered.  The  source  of  raw  materials  for  stone- 
tool  manufacture  is  streams  flowing  into  northern  Lake 
Pontchartrain.  These  are  30  to  40  kilometers  from  the 
sites.  At  Little  Oak,  primary,  secondary,  and  bifacial 
thinning  flakes  are  found.  This  indicates  that  all 
stages  of  lithic  reduction  were  occurring.  Occupants 
must  have  obtained  raw  materials  either  by  travelling  to 
streambed  quarry  sites  to  the  north  or  by  trading.  Some 
exotic  stones  and  some  of  the  bifaces  may  have  been 
collected  from  Archaic  and  Poverty  Point  sites  north  of 
the  lake. 

Tchefuncte  occupations  around  Lake  Pontchartrain 
and  at  Weeks  Island  to  the  west  may  represent  the 
beginnings  of  exploitation  of  the  Mississippi  River 
delta  and  coastal  plain.  The  adaptive  strategy 
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developed  by  Tchula  period  occupants  of  the  region  was 
then  aaintained  by  subsequent  populations  in  coastal 
Louisiana.  Collection  of  Rangia  cuneata  was  a  key  part 
of  this  adaptation  (Shenkel  1984:67). 

Virtually  all  of  the  post-Tchefuncte  sites  found  in 
South  Louisiana  are  associated  with  a  Rangia  Bidden. 

This  claa  is  Bost  abxindant  on  Buddy  bottoBs  irtiich 
receive  occasional  influxes  of  either  fresh  or  salt 
water  that  proBote  spawning.  Spring  floods  and  storB 
surges  provide  these  influxes.  In  addition  to  Rangia, 
its  predators  and  other  aquatic  species  are  represented 
on  ^ese  sites. 

Big  Oak  and  Little  Oak  were  abandoned  at  about  the 
tiee  Lake  Pontchartraln  changed  from  a  brackish  to  a 
fresh  water  environment.  This  ecological  change  Bade 
the  waters  an  unsuitable  Rangia  habitat.  Rather  than 
adapt  to  a  new  environment,  the  Indians  simply  Boved. 
SiBilar  prehistoric  cycles  of  occupation,  abandonment, 
and  in  some  areas,  reoccupation,  may  be  related  to 
environmental  shifts  associated  with  the  evolving 
Mississippi  River  delta  (Shenkel  1984:65-67). 

The  Marksville  Period  (A.D.  0  to  A.D.  300) 

The  Marksville  period  is  associated  with  a 
Hopewellian  culture  and  tradition  manifested  throughout 
the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  (Phillips  1970:7,  17-18, 
886) .  The  phase  designation  for  sites  in  southern 
Louisiana  from  the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  and 
associated  with  Lake  Pontchartraln  occupations,  is 
LaBranche.  Sites  to  the  east  of  the  present  course  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  including  the  Scarsdale  site  at 
English  Turn  and  the  Magnolia  Mound  site  in  St.  Bernard 
Parish,  are  assigned  to  the  somewhat  later  Magnolia 
phase  (Phillips  1970:898-899;  Gagliano  1979:4-19).  Late 
period  Marksville  occupations  in  the  Barataria  Basin  are 
assigned  to  the  Coquilles  phase  (Beavers  1982:20-21). 

The  Hopewell  culture's  two  major  centers  of 
development  were  in  Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  date  to 
between  200  B.C.  and  A.D.  400.  Diffusion  of  aspects  of 
the  culture  may  have  resulted  from  the  activity  of 
traders  who  established  a  wide-ranging  network, 
sometimes  termed  the  "Hopewellian  Interaction  Sphere." 

In  addition  to  diagnostic  pottery  types  of  the 
Marksville  period,  conical  burial  mounds  were 
characteristic  of  the  culture.  Interments  are  generally 
associated  with  grave  goods.  Some  of  these  were 
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■anufactured  from  exotic  rav  materials  (Neuman  1984:142' 
168) . 


Excavations  at  the  Coquilles  site  (16JE37)  on  Bayou 
das  Families  provide  the  most  complete  picture  of 
Narksville  occupations  in  southeast  Louisiana  below  Mew 
Orleans.  The  site  is  multi-component,  and  excavations 
there  have  yielded  data  concerning  the  relationship 
between  Narksville  occupations  and  those  of  the 
subsequent  Baytown  period.  Ceramic  assemblages  from 
upper  and  lower  levels  of  these  excavations  exhibit 
differences  in  the  ratio  of  decorated  to  plain  ceramics 
and  the  ratio  of  stamped  to  incised  designs.  Prom  the 
upper  levels,  only  9%  to  19%  of  the  pottery  was 
decorated,  while  30%  of  the  pottery  from  lower  levels 
was  decorated.  Also,  upper  levels  showed  a  higher 
number  of  incised  designs  while  lower  levels  contained 
more  stamped  designs  (Giardino  1984a: 46-47) . 

These  differences  parallel  those  recorded  by 
Beavers  (1982:23-25)  for  earlier  excavations  at  the  same 
site.  Within  some  of  Beavers'  excavation  units,  a 
sterile,  sandy  stratum  was  interposed  between  upper  and 
lower  components.  Absence  of  this  sterile  stratum  in 
other  parts  of  the  site  suggests  it  may  be  a  result  of 
cultural  rather  than  natural  deposition.  Nevertheless, 
the  ceramic  frequency  differences  suggest  that  there  was 
an  "earlier"  and  a  "later"  occupation  of  the  Coquilles 
site  (Giardino  1984a:55). 

Interestingly,  ceramic  artifact  analyses  by  Beavers 
(1982)  and  by  Giardino  (1984a)  indicated  that  despite 
the  differences  discussed  above,  the  majority  of 
excavated  pottery  should  be  assigned  to  a  Narksville 
period  occupation.  However,  carbon  dates  indicate  that 
the  upper  component  assemblage  actually  belongs  to  the 
subsequent  chronological  interval  represented  by  the 
Baytown  Period  (below) .  Although  ceramic  type 
frequencies  change,  they  do  not  exhibit  sufficient 
change  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  new  cultural 
tradition.  This  apparent  continuity  in  ceramic 
assemblages  suggests  that  at  least  within  the  Barataria 
Basin,  late  Narksville  culture  extends  into  the 
subsequent  Baytown  period  with  few  apparent  changes  in 
the  archeological  record.  Similar  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  late  Narksville  and  Baytown  occupations 
has  been  encountered  elsewhere  in  the  Lower  Nississippi 
Valley  (see  Phillips  1970) . 

A  radiocarbon  date  of  A.D.  115  was  obtained  at  the 
base  of  the  mound  at  Coquilles.  Other  dates  from  this 
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fMtur*  cluster  around  A.D.  200.  Unlike  acre  "typical" 
Bounds  of  the  Marksville  period,  the  Coquilles  Bound  has 
yielded  no  evidence  of  interaents,  prepared  floors,  or 
burial  platforas.  This  negative  evidence  has  led  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  Bound  was  constructed  to  iaprove 
habitation  and  refuge  conditions  in  tines  of  tidal 
surges  or  heavy  floods  (Giardino  n.d.  :13-'14} .  However, 
SOBS  elderly  infomants  reneaber  the  discovery  of  huaan 
burials  during  the  course  of  previous  shell  reaoval 
episodes  (Giardino  n.d.: 13-14).  Thus,  function  of  the 
Bound  at  the  Coquilles  site  reaains  undeterained. 

A  house  floor  within  the  village  portion  of  the 
Coquilles  site  yielded  carbon  dates  of  A.D.  280-320, 
consistent  with  a  late  Marksville  period  occupation. 

The  associated  structure  was  circular,  with  tinbers 
averaging  six  to  eight  centimeters  in  dianeter.  Large 
quantities  of  daub  are  evidence  of  the  nature  of 
construction  naterlals.  A  hall-like  entrance  was 
oriented  towards  the  southwest.  Two  infant  burials  were 
found  alnost  directly  below  the  wall.  This  structure 
represents  the  only  Marksville  period  house  discovered 
in  southeastern  Louisiana  (Giardino  n.d.: 15-17). 

The  Baytown  Period  (A.D.  300  to  A.D.  700) 

The  Baytown  period  has  been  defined  as  the  interval 
between  the  end  of  Hopewellian/Marksville  culture  and 
the  esergence  of  Coles  Creek  culture.  In  the  southern 
half  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley,  there  are  no  area¬ 
wide  horizon  or  period  markers  (Phillips  1970:901). 

The  Baytown  period  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
"Troyville  period"  by  Delta  archeologists.  Because  of 
the  lack  of  diagnostic  markers  for  the  period  in 
southeastern  Louisiana,  it  is  often  assimilated  with  the 
subsequent  Coles  Creek  period,  and  the  two  are  together 
referred  to  and  discussed  as  "Troyville/Coles  Cre^ 
cultures"  (e.g.  Neuman  1984).  Gagliano  et  al. 
(1979:4/20)  note  that  the  entire  eastern  coastal  zone  of 
Louisiana  is  subsumed  within  a  single  phase,  called 
Nhitehall.  He  considers  it  likely  that  work  in  the 
Barataria  Basin  will  allow  a  separate  phase  designation 
for  that  area. 

The  upper  component  of  the  Coquilles  site  (16JE37) 
is  now  attributed  to  the  Baytown  period  (see  above) .  As 
discussed  previously,  almost  35%  of  all  sherds  from  the 
lower  (Marksville)  components  of  the  Coquilles  site  are 
decorated,  whereas  only  7%  to  16%  of  sherds  from  the 
upper  (Baytown)  levels  are  decorated.  This  difference 
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Bay  ba  due  to  the  fact  that  Baytovm  period  peoples 
usually  decorated  only  the  necks  of  vessels,  a  practice 
which  results  in  representation  of  a  greater  proportion 
of  "plain  body  sherds"  in  archeological  reaains.  Other 
explanations  have,  however,  been  proposed.  One  other 
difference  between  Marksville  and  Baytown  period  pottery 
at  the  Coquilles  site  is  that  incised  designs 
predoBinate  in  the  later  period,  while  staaped  designs 
predoBinate  in  the  earlier  (Beavers  1982:22-25;  Giardino 
n.d. :18— 22) . 

A  circular  house  structiure  at  Coquilles  was  carbon 
dated  to  A.D.  410-450,  thereby  placing  it  within  the 
Bayto%m  period  occupation.  It  is  sinilar  to  the 
Marksville  period  house  discussed  above,  but  one  Bajor 
difference  has  been  noted.  The  Baytown  house  was 
constructed  with  poles  that  average  six  to  ten 
centimeters  more  in  diameter  than  those  of  the  earlier 
house.  Daub,  however,  was  used  in  the  construction  of 
both  (Giardino  n.d.:24-25). 

Recovery  of  houses  from  both  Marksville  and  Baytown 
periods,  and  carbon  dates  ranging  from  about  A.D.  200  to 
A.D.  570,  suggest  that  a  stable  village-type  occupation 
was  located  at  the  confluence  of  Bayous  des  Families  and 
Coquilles  for  about  400  years.  Although  some  changes  in 
proportions  of  ceramic  types  have  been  noted,  there  is 
continuity  between  the  two  assemblages.  This  continuity 
appears  to  reflect  long-term  and  possibly  continuous 
occupation  of  the  site. 

The  Coles  creek  Period  (A.D.  700  to  A.D.  1000) 

The  Coles  Creek  period  is  the  interval  that  begins 
with  the  emergence  of  Coles  Creek  culture  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  ends 
with  the  establishment  of  "full-blown"  Mississippian 
culture  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Valley  (Phillips 
1970:18).  Although  it  appears  to  represent  a  population 
zenith  in  the  eastern  delta  province,  many  sites 
tentatively  classified  as  Coles  Creek  may  actually  be 
from  the  Baytown  period  (Wiseman  et  al.  1981:3/5). 

Coles  Creek  culture  was  characterized  by  small 
ceremonial  centers  with  mounds.  These  were  surrounded 
by  villages  of  varying  size.  The  culture  developed  in 
the  area  between  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  Yazoo  Basin.  Its  influence 
filtered  into  the  delta  region  of  southeastern  Louisiana 
(Brown  1984:95). 
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Mounds  associated  with  the  Coles  Creek  culture 
generally  are  larger  and  exhibit  sore  construction 
stages  than  those  associated  with  the  earlier  Narksville 
culture.  A  more  significant  difference  is  that  Coles 
Creek  mounds  are  pyramidal  and  flat-topped,  and  they 
were  used  as  substructxires  for  religious  and/or  civic 
buildings.  In  contrast,  Marksville  peoples  generally 
built  conical  burial  mounds  (Neuman  1984:167). 

In  southern  Louisiana  generally,  the  early  phase 
for  the  Coles  Creek  period  is  Bayou  Cutler,  and  the  late 
phase  is  Bayou  Ramos  (Bro%m  1984:97-99).  However,  in 
southeast  Louisiana,  only  the  Bayou  Cutler  phase  is 
recognizable.  The  type  site  for  the  Bayou  Cutler  phase 
is  Bayou  Cutler  I  (16JE3),  located  within  Barataria 
Basin  (Gagliano  et  al.  1979:4/27-4/30).  The  Bayou 
Cutler  phase,  as  defined  by  Kniffen,  is  identified  by  an 
absence  of  she 11 -tempering  in  pottery,  presence  of  lugs 
or  ears  on  vessel  rims,  incised  lines  on  rims,  absence 
of  handles  on  vessels,  and  a  large  percentage  of  check- 
stamped  decoration.  Phillips  (1970:921)  identified 
types  and  varieties  that  exhibit  these  characteristics 
(Wiseman  et  al.  1981:4/3,  4/9). 

Pontchar train  Check  Stamped  pottery  is  the  most 
typical  Coles  Creek  period  ceramic  of  the  delta  region. 
Check  stamping  probably  was  a  utilitarian  technique  that 
produced  desired  results  during  the  manufacture  of 
pottery.  Thus,  it  may  not  have  been  solely  a  decorative 
style  (Brown  1984:115,123).  Pontchartrain  Check  Stamped 
pottery  was  contemporaneous  with  similar  types  being 
produced  in  northwest  and  eastern  Florida.  This 
similarity,  as  well  as  similarity  of  rim  modes  from  the 
three  areas  during  this  period,  suggests  contact  between 
Coles  Creek  peoples  of  the  Louisiana  delta  and  Gulf 
Coast  occupants  to  the  east  (Brown  1984:115-122). 
However,  ceramic  designs  also  show  influence  from  the 
Mississippi  River  alluvial  valley  (Wiseman  et  al. 
1981:3/5) . 

The  Mississippi  Period  (A.D.  lOOO  to  A.D.  1700) 

The  beginning  of  the  Mississippi  period  is  marked 
by  the  emergence  of  Mississippian  culture  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  and 
Plac[uemine  culture  in  the  southern  part  (Phillips 
1970:18-19).  The  Barataria  phase  is  associated  with 
early  Mississippi  period  occupations  within  the 
Barataria  Basin  (Holley  and  DeMarcay  1982) .  It  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Medora  phase  as  defined  by  Quimby  for 
the  Baton  Rouge  area. 
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During  the  Barataria  phase,  the  "Barataria 
Complex, "  as  defined  by  the  neighboring  sites  Fleming 
(16JE36),  Bayou  Villars  (16JE68),  and  Isle  Bonne 
(16JE60) ,  probably  reached  the  height  of  its  importance. 
Shell  middens,  shell  mounds,  earth  and  shell  mounds,  and 
probable  extensive  habitation  areas  are  represented  in 
this  complex.  Some  sites  along  the  des  Families- 
Barataria  trunk  represent  small  habitation  locales 
and/or  special  activity  areas  (Gagliano  at  al. 

1979:4/45;  Franks  and  Yakubik  1990). 

The  Bayou  Petre  phase  follows  the  Barataria  phase. 
It  is  most  strongly  expressed  in  St.  Bernard  Parish  to 
the  east.  The  final  phase  of  the  Mississippi  period 
within  the  area  is  termed  "Delta  Natchezan".  It  is  best 
represented  at  the  Bayou  Goula  site  (16IV11)  to  the 
north  and  at  sites  along  Bayou  Lafourche  to  the  east. 
Many  sites  in  the  Barataria  Basin  exhibit  a  nix  of  Bayou 
Petre  and  Delta  Natchezan  traits  so  that  assignment  to 
either  phase  is  problematic  (Gagliano  et  al.  1979:4/41). 

The  Bayou  Petre  phase,  as  defined  by  Xniffen,  is 
identified  by  a  high  percentage  of  shell-tempered 
sherds,  handles  on  vessels,  simple  nodes  or  lugs  on 
rims,  undecorated  rims,  gritty-textured  ware,  greater 
use  of  curvilinear  lines  and  coarser  wares  than  during 
the  Bayou  Cutler  phase  of  Coles  Creek,  and  an  absence  of 
check-stamped  pottery.  This  list  of  traits  is  still 
applicable,  although  check-stamped  pottery  is  at  least  a 
minority  ware  in  many  Mississippi  period  sites  in 
Louisiana.  Type  assignments  for  Bayou  Petre  wares  from 
the  eastern  delta  are  generally  the  same  as  those  for 
the  eastern  Gulf  coast,  evidence  for  contact  between  the 
two  areas  (Wiseman  et  al.  1981:4/3-4/4). 

The  Plaguemlne  culture  itself  is  sometimes 
considered  to  be  the  classic  development  of  temple  mound 
construction  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley.  However,  archeological  excavations 
demonstrate  that  it  actually  represents  a  late 
prehistoric  development  of  the  preceding  Coles  Creek 
culture.  Multi-mound  construction  and  artifact 
assemblages  are  evidence  that  link  the  two.  Absence  of 
European  trade  goods  indicates  that  the  Plaquemine 
culture  reached  its  zenith  prior  to  contact  (Neuman 
1984:258-259) . 

The  Medora  Site,  the  type  site  for  Plaquemine 
culture,  is  located  in  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish  adjacent 
to  Bayou  Bourbe,  a  distributary  of  the  Mississippi 
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Rivttr.  It  consisted  of  two  mounds  separated  by  a  400oft 
long  plaza.  One  of  the  mounds  was  fully  excavated  with 
the  exception  of  two  small  blocks.  About  one-third  of 
the  second  mound  was  completely  excavated,  and  test 
trenches  were  dug  into  its  other  parts.  Also,  a  network 
of  test  trenches  was  excavated  in  other  parts  of  the 
site  (Quimby  1951:88-92). 

Excavation  of  a  pre-mound  level  at  Nedora  uncovered 
numerous  postholes  and  two  rings,  one  inside  the  other, 
comprised  of  wall  trenches  and  post  molds.  These  were 
45  and  25  feet  in  diameter.  Fire  pits  and  a  "clay 
altar"  were  located  within  the  smaller  ring.  Some  post 
molds  suggested  square  structures  as  well.  Nattle-and- 
daub  was  apparently  the  technique  of  house  construction. 
The  larger  mound  showed  evidence  of  episodic 
construction,  with  pits  and/or  structures  on  the  upper 
surface  of  each  successive  modification.  Atop  the 
smaller  mound,  either  one  or  two  structures  was  located, 
and  these  were  marked  by  postmolds  and  a  wall  trench 
(Quimby  1951:94-101). 

Excavations  at  Medora  recovered  18,508  sherds,  of 
which  only  44  were  she 11 -tempered.  Paste 
characteristics  in  the  Plaquemine  sherds  were  uniform. 
The  paste  was  soft,  clay-tempered  and  poorly  fired. 

Color  was  variable  but  grays  and  tans  predominated. 
Surface  finish  was  smooth,  and  had  a  soft  and  chalky 
feel.  About  ten  percent  of  the  collection  was 
decorated.  Brushing  and  incising  were  the  most  common 
decorative  techniques,  but  engraved  and  punctated  sherds 
did  occur.  Although  this  was  a  single  component  site, 
some  Coles  Creek  types  occurred,  including  Pontchartrain 
Check  Stamped.  These  types  exhibited  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  paste  characteristics  as  the  Plaquemine  types, 
and  were  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  Plaquemine 
complex.  Further,  Plaquemine  pottery  appeared  to  be 
"...an  outgrowth  of  Coles  Creek  pottery"  (Quimby 
1951:123-124,  129). 

The  Bayou  Goula  site  also  yielded  data  concerning 
the  nature  of  a  Plaquemine  occupation  in  south 
Louisiana.  The  site  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  River  about  25  miles  downstream  from  Baton 
Rouge.  At  the  time  of  excavations,  two  badly  eroded 
mounds  were  present,  separated  by  a  plaza  about  600  feet 
long.  The  river  was  about  500  feet  from  the  site 
(Quimby  1957:98-99). 

The  Plaquemine  component  was  represented  by  two 
mounds  and  by  artifacts  in  a  thin  midden  deposit  within 
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mn  old  hvuBus  level  that  was  lying  atop  a  bed  of  eilt. 

The  midden  was  beneath  four  to  five  feet  of  more  recent 
alluvium.  The  mound  rested  on  the  humus  layer.  The 
excavated  mound  shoved  evidence  of  three  construction 
phases  (Quimby  1957:104-105,  114-117). 

Plaquemine  component  pottery  types  from  non-mound 
portions  of  the  site  were  dominated  by  Addis  Plain,  as 
was  the  case  at  Medora.  Surprisingly,  Pontchartrain 
Check  Stamped  was  the  most  frequently  occurring 
decorated  type.  One  shallow  depression  about  three  feet 
in  diameter  was  lined  with  canes,  grass  and  leaves. 

Also,  a  small  deposit  of  fragmentary,  burned  corncobs 
was  uncovered  (Quimby  1957:105). 

Lying  above  the  four  to  five  feet  of  relatively 
sterile  alluvium  was  evidence  of  the  historic  period 
occupation  of  the  site  by  Bayogoulas  and  other  groups. 
The  village  had  been  visited  in  the  late-seventeenth  and 
early-eighteenth  centuries  by  Iberville  and  other 
Europeans,  some  of  whom  left  descriptions  of  material 
culture  and  of  ceremonial  activity  associated  with  the 
mounds.  Unlike  the  Plaquemine  component  here  or  at 
Medora,  European  goods  were  found  in  association  with 
aboriginal  wares  in  this  late  component  which  was  termed 
Delta  Natchezan  (Quimby  1957:97-103,  134-141,  147-161). 

Features  associated  with  the  Delta-Natchezan 
occupation  were  primarily  burials,  of  which  eleven  were 
found  in  the  larger  mound.  Both  European  and  aboriginal 
artifacts  were  recovered  in  association  with  these 
interments  (Quimby  1957:118-119). 

European  material  included  trade  beads,  glass 
bottle  fragments,  kaolin  pipe  fragments,  copper  and 
brass  ornaments,  and  various  metal  items.  European 
ceramics  were  found,  but  have  been  described  only  in  a 
■ummary  fashion  as  "crockery”  and  "earthenware." 

Although  Addis  Plain  dominated  ceramic  types  from  the 
Delta  Natchezan  occupation,  a  number  of  shell-tempered 
types  were  recovered.  Sherds  of  the  shell-tempered 
plainware  Mississippi  Plain  var.  Fatherland  were  the 
second  most  frequently  occurring,  while  no  sherds  of 
this  type  were  recovered  from  non-mound  portions  of  the 
Plaquemine  component.  This  innovation  in  technicpies  of 
pottery  manufacture  was  considered  one  of  the  markers 
for  the  Delta-Natchezan  culture  (Quimby  1957:134-144). 

The  Bur as  Mound  site  in  Plaquemines  Parish,  based 
on  ceramic  analysis,  also  represents  a  late  Mississippi 
period  occupation.  It  is  one  of  southernmost  aboriginal 
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■it«B  in  the  Mississippi  River  delta  region.  Although 
it  is  subsiding  rapidly,  four  mounds  arranged  around  a 
central  plaza  were  observed  in  1981.  Buried  shell 
middens  are  also  present  (Gagliano  and  Weinstein  n.d.). 

Faunal  remains  from  the  site  include  two  species  of 
Rangia  as  well  as  other  shellfish,  fish,  reptile  and 
mammal  bones.  Floral  remains  included  hackberry, 
greenbriar,  walnuts,  and  charred  cobs  of  maize.  The 
latter  were  found  in  a  concentrated  area.  Ceramic 
analysis  indicates  influence  both  from  the  eastern  Gulf 
area  and  from  the  Mississippi  River  alluvial  valley.  A 
relatively  high  percentage  of  sherds  were  shell 
tempered.  Although  no  European  trade  goods  have  been 
reported,  the  Buras  Mounds  site  may  represent  a  very 
late  prehistoric  or  early  protohistoric  occupation  in 
the  delta.  DeSoto's  men  reported  the  presence  of 
hostile  Indians  who  still  used  the  atlatl  in  this 
vicinity  (Gagliano  and  Weinstein  n.d.). 

Aboriginal  Occupation  during  the  Colonial  Period 

Identities  and  locations  of  Indian  tribes  in 
Louisiana  cannot  be  determined  for  any  period  prior  to 
about  1700.  At  about  that  time,  literate  French 
settlers  and  visitors  began  to  record  their  observations 
regarding  aboriginal  occupants  of  the  area.  Even  so,  it 
remains  difficult  to  sort  pre>  and  post-contact  culture 
traits.  This  is  especially  true  for  the  lesser  tribes 
living  along  the  Mississippi  River  and  other  areas 
within  southeastern  Louisiana  (Kniffen  et  al.  1987:45). 

The  primary  Houma  village  in  1700  was  located  near 
present-day  Angola.  Iberville  reported  140  cabins  here, 
arranged  in  a  circle,  and  estimated  the  population  to 
include  350  warriors.  The  Bayogoula  settlement  (above), 
with  a  population  of  400  to  500,  clustered  around  a 
village  near  the  modern  town  of  Bayou  Goula.  The 
Acolapissa  lived  in  six  towns  along  the  Pearl  River  and 
other  streams  flowing  into  Lake  Pont char train.  Their 
settlement  pattern  may  have  been  diffuse.  After  1700, 
they  moved  closer  to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  in  1718 
established  a  village  on  the  Mississippi  River  above  New 
Orleans  (Kniffen  et  al.  1987:49-51). 

The  Quinapisa,  who  may  have  derived  from  the 
Acolapissa,  lived  at  a  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  River  near  Hahnville  in  1682.  Prior  to 
that,  they  lived  in  several  villages  nearer  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  By  1700  their  numbers  had  diminished, 
and  they  merged  with  the  Mugulasha  and  moved  to  the 
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Bayogoula  village.  In  an  unexplained  bout  of 
internecine  hostility,  niunbers  of  then  and  the  Nugulasha 
were  slaughtered  by  the  Bayogoula.  Little  is  Icnoim  of 
the  latter  tribe  who  disappeared  fron  the  historic 
record  after  the  1700  massacre  (Kniffen  et  al.  1987:51- 
52). 


The  Tangipahoa  may  have  lived  at  one  time  near  the 
Acolapissa  on  the  Pearl  River.  However,  by  1682  some  of 
them  had  moved  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  established 
a  village  two  leagues  l>elow  that  of  the  Quinapisa.  That 
town  was  destroyed  by  the  Houma  and  Okelousa,  and  its 
survivors  fled  back  to  the  Pearl  River.  The  tribe  may 
ultimately  have  settled  along  the  river  that  bears  their 
name  (Kniffen  et  al.  1987:52). 

Little  was  recorded  concerning  the  Okelousa.  They 
are  thought  to  have  lived  on  lakes  to  the  west  of  and 
above  Pointe  Coupee.  Described  as  the  'wandering  people 
west  of  the  Mississippi,'  they  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Houma  to  destroy  the  Tangipahoa  village.  In  1699, 
the  combined  population  of  the  Okelousa,  Chawasha  and 
Nasha  was  estimated  at  700,  of  whom  200  were  warriors 
(Kniffen  et  al.  1987:52-53). 

The  Chitimacha  population  in  1650  has  been 
estimated  as  4,000.  Their  tradition  indicates  a  former 
home  in  the  Natchez  area,  and  the  Natchez  claimed 
kinship  ties  with  the  Chitimacha.  They  had  settlements 
on  the  Mississippi  River  and  Bayou  Plaquemine.  After 
the  appearance  of  the  French,  two  divisions  of  the  tribe 
may  have  occupied  lower  Bayou  Teche  and  upper  Bayou 
Lafourche.  The  Chitimacha  are  among  the  lower 
Mississippi  tribes  that  displayed  the  highest  cultural 
attainments  in  the  southeast  (Kniffen  et  al.  1987:53- 
55) . 


In  1699,  the  Washa  lived  around  a  central  village 
on  upper  Bayou  Lafourche.  However,  they  ranged  widely 
and  shared  the  resources  peculiar  to  the  lower 
Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  coast.  After  the  arrival  of 
the  French,  the  Washa  moved  frequently.  Sibley  reported 
that  they  originally  lived  in  the  Barataria  area.  By 
1718  they  had  established  a  village  on  the  Mississippi 
near  the  Cote  des  Allemands  post.  The  Chawasha  were 
said  by  the  French  to  have  the  same  character  as  the 
Washa.  They  also  lived  on  Bayou  Lafourche,  near  the 
principal  Washa  village.  In  1718,  that  village  was 
visited  by  a  party  of  Natchez,  Yazoo,  and  Chiksaw  who 
attacked  the  Chawasha,  killed  the  chief  and  members  of 
his  fa'  lly,  and  carried  away  eleven  slaves,  one  of  whom 
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was  th«  chief's  wife.  After  New  Orleans  was 
established,  the  group  settled  on  the  Mississippi  River 
at  a  domstream  location.  In  1730,  that  village  was 
attacked  by  a  group  of  black  slaves  directed  by  Governor 
Perrier  (Kniffen  et  al.  1987:55-56). 

The  protohistoric  and  early  historic  periods  were 
trauaatic  for  aboriginal  society  in  southeastern 
Louisiana.  The  effects  of  disease  and  of  the  ever- 
increasing  European  population  are  reflected  in  the 
declining  aboriginal  population  and  in  the  aigrations  by 
reanants  of  various  tribes.  Internecine  warfare 
typified  relations  between  the  various  groups  (Giardino 
1984b) . 

Louisiana  Indians  feared  and  detested  slavery  aore 
than  any  other  European  institution.  One  Tunica  woaan 
was  reported  to  have  hanged  herself  to  have  avoided  it. 
However,  Europeans  held  slaves  from  a  number  of  tribes. 
These  slaves  derived  primarily  from  tribes  that  had 
traditionally  exhibited  hostility  toward  the  Europeans. 
However,  Indians  from  larger  and  more  militant  tribes 
such  as  the  Caddo,  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  were  usually 
not  enslaved  (Kniffen  et  al.  1987:65). 
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CHAPTER  C 

HISTORY  OP  THB  PROJECT  AREA 
by  Ted4  smith 


This  chapter  presents  the  history  of  an  area 
located  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  from 
Vallette  Street  in  Algiers  downstream  to  the  Orleans- 
Plaquemines  Parish  line.  The  overall  theme  encapsulating 
historic  period  land  use  of  this  area  is  urban 
encroachment  upon  the  agricultural  economy  that  first 
developed  there.  Therefore,  this  chapter  has  been 
divided  into  two  major  sections,  one  concerned  with 
agriculture  and  the  other  with  urbanization.  Preceding 
these  is  a  discussion  of  initial  exploration  of  the  area 
by  Europeans. 

The  section  on  agriculture  will  trace  the 
development  of  the  area,  from  initial  settlement  through 
indigo  production  and  the  rise  and  decline  of  sugar  cane 
cultivation.  It  will  also  summarize  west  bank  activity 
related  to  the  Battle  of  Hew  Orleans.  The  section  on 
urbanization  will  trace  the  growth  of  the  dry  dock  and 
railroad  industries  which  transformed  parts  of  the  west 
bank  into  a  city  during  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
This  urban  gro%rth  occurred  at  the  expense  of  agriculture 
in  upriver  parts  of  project  area,  and,  with  time,  it 
continued  to  encroach  on  downstream  portions.  Following 
World  War  II,  the  entire  area  has  almost  entirely  ceased 
to  produce  either  industrial  or  agricultural  goods  and 
has  become  almost  exclusively  a  residential  district. 

Initial  Exploration 

Europeans  first  learned  of  the  existence  of  the 
great  river  that  would  be  called  the  Mississippi  in 
1527.  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  a  Spaniard  and  a  member  of  the 
ill-fated  Panfilo  de  Narvaez  expedition  to  Florida, 
tasted  the  river's  fresh  water  a  few  miles  out  to  sea  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  1541,  Hernando  de  Soto  reached 
the  Mississippi  at  a  point  somewhat  south  of  present-day 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
following  the  de  Soto  expedition,  Spain  left  North 
America  untouched  with  the  exception  of  the  Florida 
peninsula . 

France,  the  rising  European  power  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  later  rediscovered  and  occupied  the 
region  drained  by  the  Mississippi  River.  Two  French 
Canadians,  Louis  Joliet  and  Father  Jacques  Marquette, 
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dAscended  the  river  to  the  south  of  the  Arkansas  in 
X672.  Rene-Robert  Cavalier,  Sieur  de  La  Salle,  another 
Prenchsan  living  in  Canada,  descended  the  river  to  its 
south  a  decade  later.  On  April  9,  1682,  in  a  solesn 
eeresony  on  a  spot  of  dry  land  near  the  south.  La  Salle 
claised  "Louisane"  for  France  and  King  Louis  XIV. 

La  Salle's  attespt  to  establish  a  settlesent  ended 
in  failure.  The  next  French  colonization  effort  was  in 
1699  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  le  Moyne,  sieur  de 
Iberville.  Pros  their  base  at  Ship  Island,  Iberville 
and  his  brother,  Jean-Baptiste  Le  Moyne,  Siexir  de 
Bienville,  led  an  expedition  up  the  Mississippi. 

However,  Iberville  chose  the  eastern  shore  of  Biloxi  Bay 
as  the  site  of  the  first  settlement. 

Later  that  year,  Iberville  sent  Bienville  back  to 
the  Mississippi  for  further  exploration.  On  September 
15,  1699,  Bienville,  with  his  party  of  five  men  in  two 
bark  canoes,  came  across  an  English  corvette  of  ten 
guns,  commanded  by  William  Lewis  Bond.  The  English  ship 
was  anchored  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  about  25  leagues 
above  its  mouth,  awaiting  favorable  winds  to  go  further 
upstream.  Although  heavily  outnumbered,  Bienville  "sent 
two  men  to  tell  him  [Bond]  to  immediately  leave  the 
country,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  king  [Louis 
XIV],  and  that,  if  he  did  not  leave,  he  would  force  him 
to,  by  calling  up  nonexistent  reinforcements  located 
downstream.  The  English  captain  believed  Bienville's 
bluff  and  abandoned  the  river  (McWilliams  1981:107). 

The  bend  in  the  river  where  this  incident  took 
place  has  been  known  ever  since  as  English  Turn,  or,  as 
the  french  called  it,  "Detour  aux  Anglais."  It  is 
located  at  the  lower  end  of  the  project  area,  and  the 
present-day  Orleans-Plaquemines  Parish  line  lies  within 
the  bend. 

Although  there  was  much  French  activity  along  the 
Mississippi  during  the  next  few  years,  permanent 
settlement  did  not  occur  until  1718.  In  that  year, 
Bienville  established  New  Orleans  on  the  east  bank  at 
the  portage  between  the  Mississippi  and  Bayou  St.  John, 
which  flowed  into  Lake  Pontchartrain.  As  part  of  the 
greater  settlement,  Bienville  included  the  right,  or 
west  bank  lands.  Thus,  initial  development  of  the 
upriver  portion  of  the  project  area  dates  from  the 
founding  of  New  Orleans. 

Between  La  Salle's  voyage  in  1682  and  the  founding 
of  New  Orleans  in  1718,  there  is  nr  ':umentary  evidence 
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for  aboriginal  occupation  within  the  project  area. 
However,  the  Tchouachae,  a  Muskhogean  tribe  whose  name 
Beans  either  "raccoon"  or  "opossum,"  lived  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mississippi  below  English  Turn.  De  la  Tour's 
undated  map.  The  Course  of  the  Mississippi  River  from 
the  Bavaaoulas  to  the  Sea,  shows  the  approximate 
location  of  this  Tchouacha  settlement  (Figure  12) . 

By  1722,  the  Tchouachas  had  moved  further  south  to 
a  location  near  present-day  Bertrandville,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river.  This  settlement  was  abandoned  by 
1765.  According  to  Giardino  (1984b),  the  last  clear 
evidence  of  Tchouacha  habitation  in  the  New  Orleans  area 
is  in  1758.  Sometime  later,  they  amalgamated  with 
Chitimachan  tribes  in  south-central  Louisiana  (Giardino 
1984b:  251-252). 

Agriculture  in  the  Project  Area 

Initial  Settlement  of  the  Study  Area.  In  1717,  one 
year  before  the  founding  of  New  Orleans,  John  Law's 
Company  of  the  Nest  acquired  Louisiana  from  the  French 
Cro%m.  The  Company  of  the  Nest  intended  to  develop  the 
agricultural  potential  of  Louisiana  by  granting  liberal 
land  concessions  to  wealthy  French  citizens  who  were 
willing  to  establish  plantations.  These  concessions 
generally  took  the  form  of  large,  rectilinear  lots  that 
ran  from  the  riverfront  to  unusable  swamp  land.  Between 
1717  and  1731,  when  the  Company  of  the  Nest  retroceded 
the  colony  to  the  crown,  the  company  granted  most  of  its 
larger  concessions  on  both  banks  of  the  river  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Orleans.  Thus,  agriculture  played  a 
large  role  in  the  earliest  history  of  the  Algiers  area 
(Scrattlsh  198  4). 

Directly  across  the  river  from  the  present-day 
Vieux  Carre  was  a  tract  of  land  owned  by  the  Crown. 
Called  the  King's  Plantation,  it  formed  "a  triangle  at  a 
point  on  the  river,"  which  became  known  as  Algiers 
Point.  This  plantation  was  supervised  by  Le  Page  du 
Pratz,  the  earliest  historian  of  Louisiana.  Bienville 
was  granted  a  concession  measxiring  133  arpents,  7 
perches  front,  adjacent  to  the  downriver  boundary  of  the 
King's  Plantation  (Cruzat  1927:372-374).  Bienville's 
grant  extended  for  nearly  half  the  distance  to  English 
Turn,  and  included  much  of  the  present  study  area.  A 
map  from  1723,  entitled  Carte  Particuliere  du  Fleuve  St. 
Louis.  Nouvelle  Orleans  (Figure  13),  shows  Bienville's 
concession,  on  which  structural  improvements  are 
figured.  The  grant  was  subdivided  by  the  mid- 17 3 Os,  at 
which  time  the  various  resulting  tracts  were  owned  by 
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Figure  12.  Excerpt  from  De  la  Tour's  (undated)  The  Course 
of  the  Mississippi  River  from  the  Bavaaoulas  to  the  Sea  (M 


Division,  Library  of  Congress) . 
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Figure  13.  Detail  of  the  Carte  Particuliere  W  Flevve  ..SLt. 
Louis  (ca.  1723)  showing  Bienville's  concession  (Edward  E. 
Ayer  Collection,  Newberry  Library,  Chicago) .  No  scale 
available . 


•l«v«n  different  men.  Bienville  himself  retained  one 
parcel  (Naduell  1972:144). 

A  man  named  Raguet  acquired  a  portion  of 
Bienville's  concession.  This  parcel  was  the  third 
farthest  downriver  of  the  subdivided  tracts  (Figure  14). 
The  site  of  this  particular  tract  can  be  pinpointed  with 
accuracy.  A  sawmill  canal  called  the  Raguet  Canal  was 
located  on  the  property.  It  is  possible  that  sxirviving 
traces  of  the  canal  can  be  seen  on  the  downriver  side  of 
present-day  Westchester  Street  (Swanson  1985:130-131  and 
personal  communication  1988) . 

The  Carte  Particuliere  (Figure  15)  also  shows  that 
nine  separate  concessions  were  located  downstream  from 
Bienville's  original  west  bank  grant.  These  concessions 
make  up  the  greater  portion  of  three  of  the  great 
plantations  on  the  Lower  Coast — Stanton,  Delacroix,  and 
Beka. 


Five  of  the  tracts  on  the  1723  map  were  located  on 
what  became  Stanton  Plantation,  the  farthest  upstream  of 
the  three  plantations.  Sieur  Bourbeau  owned  the 
uppermost  tract,  where  he  had  erected  structural 
improvements  (Figure  15) .  He  also  owned  an  unimproved 
tract  further  downstream.  Between  his  two  parcels  were 
the  plantations  of  Messrs.  Plaisance  and  La  Violette. 
Sieur  Massy's  concession  was  located  below  Bourbeau' s 
downstream  property.  The  Carte  Particuliere  shows 
structural  improvements  on  the  concessions  of  Massy, 
Plaisance  and  La  Violette  (Figure  15) . 

The  next  three  downstream  tracts  were  located  on 
what  would  become  the  Delacroix  Plantation.  Structural 
improvements  are  shown  only  on  the  lowest  section,  owned 
by  Sieur  Caussy  (Figure  15) .  The  other  two  were  owned 
by  Messrs.  Jean  Hebert  and  Bonneau.  Bonneau  may  be  the 
individual  of  the  same  name  who  is  referred  to  in  a 
census  of  1721  as  the  captain  of  the  Company's  ship 
(Maduell  1972:21).  The  tract  furthest  downstream  of  the 
nine,  owned  by  Sieur  Bigot,  was  located  on  the  uppermost 
reaches  of  what  would  become  Beka  plantation.  No 
structural  improvements  are  shown  for  this  parcel  on  the 
Carte  Particuliere  (Figure  15). 

By  the  mid-1730s,  most  of  these  tracts  had  already 
changed  hands.  Only  Plaisance  and  Caussy  retained 
possession  of  their  lands.  Bourbot's  upper  tract  had 
been  purchased  by  Trudot  and  Dalcourt,  while  his  lower 
tract  had  been  bought  by  Demoriere.  La  Violette 's 
section  was  divided  between  Baulne  and  Fazende.  Massy's 
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Figure  15.  Detail  of  the  Carte  Particuliere  du  Fleuve  St. 
Louis  (ca.  1723)  showing  concession  on  the  Lower  Coast 
(Edward  E.  Ayer  Collection,  Newberry  Library,  Chicago) .  No 
scale  available. 
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land  was  piurchasad  by  Pallarin.  Habert's  tract  had  baen 
obtainad  by  Chaparon,  Bonnaau's  by  Barra,  and  Bigot's  by 
Flauria.  Thasa  divisions,  and  tha  division  of 
Bianvil la's  original  wast  bank  concassion,  rasultad  in 
21  saparata  tracts  on  tha  right  bank  within  tha  study 
araa  by  tha  aid-lTSOs  (Maduall  1972:142). 

Tha  ProduetioB  of  Ziidige.  Sinca  tha  abova- 
discussad  lands  wars  locatad  so  closa  to  Naw  Orlaans, 
many  of  than  wara  usad  for  food  and  cattla  production 
for  sala  in  tha  city  narkats.  Tobacco  was  also  gro%m  in 
an  attaapt  to  find  a  cash  crop,  but,  for  tha  most  part, 
this  provad  to  ba  a  failura.  Howavar,  it  was  soon 
discovarad  that  tha  cultivation  of  indigo  was 
profltabla.  Usad  as  a  blue  dya,  wild  indigo  had  baen 
gathered  as  early  as  1709  in  Louisiana  and  on  the  Gulf 
Coast,  but  cultivation  did  not  begin  until  the  1720s. 

One  of  the  first  concessionaires  to  raise  indigo  was 
Sieur  Massy,  who  owned  the  lowest  tract  of  land  on  what 
would  become  Stanton  Plantation.  On  September  10,  1723, 
M.  de  la  Chaise  informed  the  directors  of  the  Company  of 
the  West  that  he  was  prepared  to  send  a  box  of  excellent 
indigo  samples,  which  had  been  produced  by  Sieur  Massy 
(Holmes  1972:331>332) . 

The  cultivation  of  indigo  is  labor-intensive.  The 
shortage  of  black  slaves  in  the  early  years  of  Louisiana 
hindered  indigo  production.  As  early  as  1723,  the 
colony's  council  was  informing  the  Company  that  the  only 
way  to  "hasten  its  [indigo)  production  [is]  by  the 
prompt  dispatch  of  negroes"  (Holmes  1972:331).  In 
October  1726,  134  colonists,  including  Messrs.  Massy, 
Plaisance,  and  Chaperon,  petitioned  the  Company  for 
black  slaves  (Naduell  1972:77-79). 

The  Company  responded,  and  by  1731  slaves 
outnumbered  whites  three  to  one  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi.  According  to  the  census  of  that  year  there 
were  1095  whites,  3348  negro  slaves,  and  47  Indian 
slaves  (Maduell  1972:113).  It  is  possible  that  the 
influx  of  slaves  and  the  switch  to  indigo  production 
caused  the  high  rate  of  turnover  of  land  in  the  study 
area  during  the  early  French  Colonial  Period. 

The  production  of  indigo  boomed  with  a  sufficient 
ntunber  of  slaves  in  the  colony.  By  1738,  fifteen 
planters  near  New  Orleans  produced  about  70,000  pounds 
of  indigo.  By  1746,  Louisiana  was  producing  more  than 
200,000  pounds  annually  (Holmes  1972:334-335).  The 
cultivation  of  indigo  continued  after  the  transfer  of 
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Louisiana  to  Spain  in  1763,  and  it  lasted  until  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  the  United  States  in  1803. 

A  1770  list  of  farms  below  New  Orleans  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mississippi  shows  that  18,500  units  of 
undefined  size  of  indigo  were  being  produced  annually. 

It  was  the  major  crop  of  the  region,  for  only  1909  units 
of  rice,  2068  of  corn,  and  3000  of  sugar  were  produced. 
The  population  of  the  area  stood  at  429  whites,  22  freed 
mulattoes,  36  freedmen,  and  1605  slaves  at  this  date. 
Between  20  and  23  individual  farms  stood  on  the  right 
bank  within  the  study  area,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
possessed  slaves.  It  should  be  noted  that  few  of  the 
families  who  owned  land  in  the  area  during  the  French 
Colonial  Period  (1699-1763)  persisted  into  the  Spanish 
Colonial  Period.  Raguet  and  Barre  are  the  only  names 
that  show  up  on  both  the  1770  census  and  the  one  taken 
in  the  1730s  (Voorhies  1973:250). 

Land  in  the  study  area  was  being  used  to  raise 
livestock  as  well  as  indigo.  The  1770  list  shows  that 
there  were  2125  young  heifers  and  bulls,  934  milk  cows, 
188  oxen,  466  hogs,  1660  sheep,  and  305  horses. 
Obviously,  much  of  this  livestock  production  was  to 
supply  the  New  Orleans  market  (Voorhies  1973:250). 

By  the  1790s,  indigo  production  in  Louisiana  had 
declined  for  several  reasons.  One  cause  for  decline  was 
competition  from  other  sources,  such  as  Asia,  Mexico, 
and  Guatemala.  This  competition  dramatically  lowered 
the  price  of  indigo.  Other  reasons  were  soil 
exhaustion,  insects,  and  blights.  By  1800,  only  a 
single  ship  left  New  Orleans  to  carry  indigo  to  a  market 
beyond  Louisiana  (Holmes  1972:347-49). 

The  Rise  of  sugar  Agriculture  and  Land  Ownership 
During  the  Early  Nineteenth  Century.  By  the  1790s,  the 
indigo  planters  of  Louisiana  were  in  need  of  a  new  cash 
crop.  In  1795,  Etienne  de  Bore  imported  a  skilled  sugar 
maker  from  Santo  Domingo  and  built  a  modern  sugar  mill, 
possibly  located  on  the  site  of  the  present-day  campus 
of  Tulane  University.  He  sold  his  crop  for  twelve 
thousand  dollars,  realizing  a  five  thousand  dollar 
profit.  De  Bore  proved  that  Louisiana  planters  could 
successfully  cultivate  sugar  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  1793  slave  rebellion  in  the  French  colony  of  Saint 
Domingue  (Haiti)  had  destroyed  the  economy  of  the 
world's  largest  sugar  producing  island  and  opened  up  the 
market  to  other  locales  including  Louisiana,  Brazil,  and 
Cuba.  Throughout  southern  Louisiana,  including  the  west 
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bank  south  of  New  Orleans,  the  result  was  a  switch  from 
indigo  cultivation  to  sugar  cane  (Boles  1984:62). 

Even  Bore  than  indigo,  sugar  is  a  labor-intensive 
crop.  A  large  capital  outlay  is  necessary  to  begin 
operations.  In  1795,  the  cost  of  a  single-horse  driven 
Bill  was  between  two  and  three  thousand  dollars.  A 
boiler  cost  three  hundred  dollars,  and  a  skilled  sugar 
Baker  deBanded  at  least  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year 
salary.  A  large  slave  population  was  also  necessary 
(Sitterson  1953:10).  Within  the  sugar-producing  region, 
SBall  fanners  who  could  not  afford  the  transition  to 
sugar  sold  out  to  the  larger  interests.  In  this  way, 
Buch  of  the  property  below  New  Orleans  was  consolidated 
into  huge  sugar  plantations. 

The  transition  froB  indigo  to  sugar,  however,  was  a 
gradual  one.  A.L.  Latour's  1815  Mao  Shewing  (sic)  the 
Landing  of  the  British  Annv  (Figure  16) ,  shows  that  by 
1815  there  were  only  15  farms  located  within  the  study 
area.  Close  examination  of  the  evidence,  however, 
demonstrates  that  all  had  not  yet  become  sugar 
plantations. 

The  uppermost  plantation  in  the  study  area, 
formerly  part  of  Bienville's  concession,  now  was  owned 
by  Jean-Baptise  Bienvenu.  Bienvenu  had  acquired  this 
plantation  from  Jacques  Voisin  in  1776  ("Furcy  Verret," 
Sidney  Louis  Villere  Papers,  The  Historic  New  Orleans 
Collection) .  His  daughter,  Allx,  was  married  to  the 
"Father  of  Algiers,"  Barthelemy  Duverje  (see  below). 

Latour's  map  shows  a  canal  located  on  Bienvenu 's 
property  (Figure  16).  This  is  the  Verret  Canal.  Family 
papers  suggest  that  Duverje 's  nephew,  Furcy  Verret, 
began  the  canal  in  1814.  They  state  that  in  1817,  in 
conjunction  with  his  uncle,  Verret  had  purchased  the 
property  from  Bienvenu,  Duverje' s  father-in-law.  Prior 
to  1819,  the  Verret  Canal  was  only  an  irrigation  ditch, 
used  to  drain  water  f  m  the  fields  and  thereby 
facilitate  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  After  1819,  it  was 
deepened  to  facilitate  travel  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  Bayou  Baratarla.  By  the  1820's,  a  square  brick 
redoubt  containing  a  small  powder  magazine  and  a  24- 
pound  cannon  stood  at  the  head  of  the  canal  ("Furcy 
Verret,"  Sidney  Louis  Villere  Papers,  The  Historic  New 
Orleans  Collection) .  The  family  account  that  provides 
this  information  is  contradicted  by  map  evidence  which 
illustrates  the  canal  excavated  to  Bayou  Barataria  at 
least  as  early  as  1809  (Hugh  Pedesclaux,  April  8,  1834, 
New  Orleans  Notarial  Archives,  hereafter  NONA) . 
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The  Nacarty  Plantation  was  located  downriver  from 
Bienvenu'e  holdings  (Figiire  16).  It  ie  unclear  whether 
the  Nacartys  produced  sugar  on  the  property  at  this 
date.  However,  the  size  of  the  property  and  the  wealth 
of  the  Macarty  family  suggest  that  they  probably  were 
doing  so. 

Jacques  Hubert  Boisgervais  owned  a  parcel  with 
eight  arpents  front,  do%mriver  from  the  Macarty 
Plantation  (Figure  16) .  Its  boundaries  were  from 
present-day  Tita  Street  to  Niltz  Lane.  Claims  for 
damages  suffered  during  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  shed 
light  on  the  activities  of  Boisgervais  and  other 
landowners  during  this  period.  During  the  battle,  a 
fortified  line  was  built  on  Boisgervais'  sawmill  canal 
by  the  Americans,  who  found  it  necessary  to  burn  his 
mill.  In  Boisgervais'  petition  to  the  United  States 
government  for  damages  totalling  $5,254,  he  only 
mentions  his  savnnill,  and  makes  no  claim  for  damages 
done  to  his  sugar  crop.  Thus,  it  seems  that  Boisgervais 
was  involved  in  the  cypress  lumber  industry  (Swanson 
1985:141) . 

The  production  of  cypress  lumber  in  Louisiana  had 
increased  slowly  during  the  colonial  period.  By  the 
late  1730s,  cypress  boards  were  being  sent  to  the  French 
West  Indies  for  the  assembly  of  houses.  Needing  water 
to  power  the  sawmills,  as  well  as  to  provide  an  easy 
method  of  transporting  the  lumber,  the  French  dug  canals 
from  the  swamp  to  their  mills  (Mancil  1972:71-72). 

The  health  of  this  industry  fluctuated  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  With  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  to 
Spain  in  1762,  the  lumber  producers  lost  their  French 
West  Indies  marxet.  In  1770,  however,  all  of  Spanish 
America  was  opened  to  trade  with  Louisiana.  The  1770 
census  mentions  that  there  were  4000  planks  of  wood 
within  the  census  area.  A  short  while  thereafter,  the 
French  West  Indies  were  re-opened  to  trade.  The  lumber 
boom  came  in  the  17908,  when  Louisiana  was  granted  a 
monopoly  by  Spain  for  the  making  of  sugar  boxes.  This 
led  to  an  increase  in  lumbering  activities,  and  there 
were  at  least  30  sawmills  producing  lumber  for  sugar 
boxes  in  1800.  Thus,  it  seems  that  for  a  time,  there 
was  an  option  for  small  landholders  like  Boisgervais, 
who  might  otherwise  have  been  squeezed  out  by  the  sugar 
producers  (Mancil  1972:71-72). 

Map  evidence  indicates  that  by  1815,  Jean  Pierre 
Cazelar  owned  a  large  plantation  just  below  Boisgervais 
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(Figure  16) .  It  had  21  arpents  frontage  and  stretched 
froB  present-day  Wilts  Lane  to  River  Oaks  Drive.  The 
Cazelars  were  listed  in  the  1770  census.  In  that  year, 
their  farm  consisted  of  18  arpents  front  on  the  river, 
and  they  owned  33  slaves,  61  head  of  cattle,  49  sheep, 
and  13  hogs.  The  Cazelar  holdings  in  1770  were  among 
the  largest  in  the  area  (Voorhies  1973:250). 

Cazelar 's  sawmill  and  bridge  over  his  canal,  valued 
at  $6,000,  were  burned  by  the  Americans  d\u:ing  the  War 
of  1812.  It  is  unclear  whether  he  was  producing  sugar 
at  that  date,  but  again,  the  size  of  his  holding 
suggests  that  he  was.  When  Cazelar  died  in  1836,  he 
left  his  heirs  a  sugar  house  with  two  sets  of  boilers,  a 
purgery,  a  steam  engine,  Negro  huts,  and  two  hundred 
arpents  planted  in  sugar  cane  (Swanson  1985:139). 

Below  the  Cazelar  Plantation  was  the  eleven  arpent 
front  parcel  of  Dr.  William  Flood  (Figure  17) .  It  was 
located  approximately  between  the  present-day  streets  of 
River  Oaks  Drive  and  Ellen  Park  Place.  Flood,  like 
Boisgervais,  seems  to  have  engaged  solely  in  the  cypress 
lumber  business.  His  house  and  sawmill  were  burned  by 
both  the  Americans  and  the  British.  Flood's  sawmill 
canal  was  probably  located  in  the  vicinity  of  present- 
day  Huntlee  Drive  (Swanson  1985:138). 

Below  Flood's  property,  the  Jourdan  Plantation 
stretched  for  25  arpents,  17  toises  front  between 
present-day  Ellen  Park  Place  and  Simpson  Place  (Figure 
17).  Raguet's  Canal  was  located  at  the  lover  end  of  the 
property,  while  the  Jourdan  Canal  was  at  the  upper 
extreme.  It  was  already  a  sugar  plantation  when 
Barthelemy  Jourdan  purchased  it  in  1809,  along  with  30 
slaves.  He  bought  the  property  for  the  verbally-formed 
association  of  Jourdan  Freres,  consisting  of  himself, 
his  brother  Pierre,  and  Rosailie  Jourdan,  wife  of  Manuel 
de  Hoa  (Swanson  1985:128). 

Production  on  the  Jourdan  Plantation  was 
diversified.  The  Jourdan  claim  stated  that  they  had 
lost,  in  addition  to  their  house,  "a  sugar  house  mill,  a 
saw  mill,  a  sugar  refinery,  a  rice  mill... two  fowl 
houses,  two  pigeon  houses,  [and]  ten  double  negro 
houses."  Total  property  loss  was  valued  at  $26,789. 

Also  destroyed  were  "a  crop  of  sugar  and  molasses  in 
store  when  burnt,  farming  utensils,  etc."  valued  at 
$8,979.  Following  the  war,  they  rebuilt  their  house, 
the  Aurora  Mansion  (Swanson  1985:129). 
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Below  the  Jourdan  Plantations  were  two  relatively 
saall  truck  farms  (Figure  17).  John  Castanedo  o%med  a 
two  arpent  farm  between  Simpson  and  Casmire  streets. 
Castanedo  applied  to  the  government  for  the  cost  of  a 
fence,  "damage  done  to  his  house  used  as  a  hospital,"  as 
well  as  "garden  stuff,  hay,  wood,  etc."  to  the  total 
amount  of  $2,924.  The  Lefevre  holding  was  below  the 
Castanedo  farm  between  present-day  Casmire  and  Bennett 
streets,  and  had  a  frontage  of  about  11  arpents. 

Monsieur  Lefevere,  a  gardener,  petitioned  the  United 
States  government  for  $1,657  worth  of  "garden  stuff, 
poultry,  etc."  consumed  by  American  troops  (Swanson 
1985:127) . 

Downstream  from  Lefevre  was  another  lumber 
plantation,  owned  by  Thaddeus  Mayhew  (Figure  17) .  It 
had  a  frontage  of  10  arpents,  22  toises,  3  feet  and  was 
bounded  by  present-day  Bennett  and  Edwards  streets. 
Included  in  Mayhew' s  claim  was  his  sawmill,  bridge  and 
lumber.  One  of  the  first  encounters  between  the  British 
and  American  forces  took  place  on  his  sawmill  canal 
(Swanson  1985:126). 

The  next  three  tracts  were  owned  respectively  by 
Barthelemy  Duverje,  Dupuy,  and  Morin.  These  parcels 
were  very  narrow  and  seem  to  have  been  uninhabited 
(Figure  17) . 

Below  these,  stood  three  of  the  great  sugar 
plantations  of  the  Lower  Coast.  The  uprivermost  of 
these  belonged  to  Manuel  Andry  (Figure  17).  In  1811, 
Andry  had  purchased  "une  habitation  dans  sucre," 
consisting  of  thirty-five  and  a  half  arpents  front  on 
the  river  from  Jean  Macarty  (Pierre  Pedesclaux,  April  3, 
1811,  NONA).  Eventually  this  plantation  would  become 
known  as  the  Stanton  Plantation. 

Below  Andry 's  property  stood  the  huge  plantation  of 
Le  Chevalier  Dusuau  Delacroix,  consisting  of  fifty-six 
arpents  front  on  the  river.  Extensive  structural 
improvements  shown  on  the  Latour  map  (Figure  16)  include 
a  large  quarters  complex,  which  suggests  a  substantial 
slave  population.  This,  as  well  as  the  large  size  of 
the  plantation,  indicates  that  sugar  cultivation  was 
well  under  way  by  1815. 

The  third  great  plantation  of  the  Lower  Coast, 

Beka,  was  immediately  downstream  from  the  Delacroix 
Plantation  (Figure  16) .  In  1815,  it  was  one  of  the  many 
holdings  of  Barthelemy  Duverje.  As  noted  above,  Duverje 
was  known  as  "the  father  of  Algiers."  In  1805,  he  had 


•cquir*d  the  triangle  of  land  known  as  the  King's 
Plantation.  This  triangle  eventually  became  the  heart 
of  present-day  Algiers  (Dixon  1971:1-2). 

Beka  Plantation  stretched  around  English  Bend  for 
thirty-seven  arpents  fourteen  toises.  Its  lover 
boundary  was  the  Orleans-Plaguemines  Parish  line.  The 
name  "Beka,"  was  an  abbreviation  of  the  French  word, 
"beccasine,"  whose  English  translation  means  "snipe,"  a 
bird  which  thrived  in  the  marshes  near  Beka. 

Although  Duverje  maintained  his  home  at  Algiers 
Point,  sugar  was  probably  being  cultivated  at  Beka  on  an 
absentee  basis  prior  to  the  Nar  of  1812.  Upon  his  death 
in  1820,  structural  improvements  at  Beka  included  a  two- 
story,  eight  room  brick  house.  A  wooden  kitchen,  thirty 
feet  by  fifteen  feet,  stood  near  the  house,  and  ten 
"negro  cabins"  housed  thirty  slaves.  In  addition  to  a 
sugar  refinery  and  storehouses,  there  were  also  thirty- 
one  horses,  six  ponies,  sixty  horned  cattle,  nine  mules, 
and  five  pair  of  oxen  (Hugues  LaVergne,  January  12, 

1821,  NONA). 

Thus,  by  1815,  the  transition  to  sugar  was  still 
taking  place  within  the  study  area.  Only  seven  of 
fifteen  farms  in  this  portion  of  the  vest  bank  were 
raising  sugar.  Three  men  engaged  solely  in  the  cypress 
lumber  industry,  while  two  of  the  sugar  planters  also 
had  lumber  mills.  Truck  farming  was  the  pursuit  of  two 
of  the  landowners,  and  three  of  the  tracts  seem  to  have 
been  empty.  It  was  during  the  period  following  the  War 
of  1812  that  the  transition  to  sugar  was  made  complete. 

The  Battle  of  New  Orleans.  The  Battle  of  New 
Orleans,  in  which  General  Andrew  Jackson  and  the 
Americans  defeated  the  British  invading  force  under 
General  Henry  Pakenham,  was  the  last  action  of  the  War 
of  1812.  In  addition  to  the  engagement  that  occurred  in 
Chalmette  on  January  8,  1815,  fighting  also  took  place 
on  the  vest  bank  within  parts  of  the  study  area.  The 
results  of  the  west  bank  engagements  were  almost  the 
exact  opposite  of  those  on  the  east  bank. 

In  preparing  his  defense  of  New  Orleans,  General 
Jackson  had  sent  military  units  to  practically  all 
adjoining  areas  in  an  attempt  to  ring  the  city  with 
troops.  On  December  26,  1814,  General  David  B.  Morgan, 
a  native  of  Massachusetts  who  had  come  to  Louisiana  in 
1803,  vas  ordered  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  vest  bank 
directly  opposite  Jackson's  line  behind  the  Rodriguez 
Canal  (Dixon  1971:39). 
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Deciding  the  suggested  ground  was  too  narrow,  the 
general  chose  to  establish  the  Morgan  Line  near  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  Jourdan  Plantation,  on  the  old 
Raguet  Canal  (Figure  17) .  The  canal  stretched  for  6000 
feet  over  an  open  plain  before  entering  the  badcswanp. 
Morgan's  breastwork  was  erected  January  2-7,  and 
extended  only  600  feet  along  the  canal.  Thus,  about  1800 
yards  of  Morgan's  right  flank  was  without  any  other 
defense  than  the  Raguet  Canal  (Swanson  1985:130-131). 

In  addition  to  General  Morgan,  Coauoander  Daniel  T. 
Patterson  had  positioned  a  iiarine  battery  in  an  old  lime 
kiln  on  the  west  bank,  slightly  downstream  from 
Jackson's  lines  on  the  east  bank.  It  had  six  12-pounder 
cannons  and  three  2 4 -pounder  cannons,  and  was  designed 
to  fire  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  British  east  bank 
forces.  Two  ships,  the  Carolina  and  the  Louisiana  also 
fired  from  the  river  onto  the  British  encampment  on  the 
east  bank.  From  December  23-27,  the  Louisiana  anchored 
in  the  river  near  the  Duverje  and  Dupuy  holdings  (Figure 
17) .  After  the  Carolina  was  sunk  by  the  British  on 
December  27,  Patterson  had  the  Louisiana  moved  upstream 
to  a  position  near  the  Jourdan  Canal  (Dixon  1971:39). 

Because  the  Americans  maintained  a  flanking 
position  on  the  west  b&nk,  British  General  Pakenham 
ordered  it  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  his  attack  on 
Jackson's  forces  on  the  east  bank,  scheduled  for  January 
8.  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  B.  Thornton  was  ordered 
to  lead  1200  men  across  the  river  on  the  night  of 
January  7.  The  plans  called  for  Thornton's  forces  to 
land  before  midnight  on  the  opposite  shore,  to  storm 
Morgan's  and  Patterson's  lines  during  the  night,  and 
then  to  train  the  captured  guns  on  the  flank  of 
Jackson's  army.  When  he  saw  Pakenham 's  rocket 
signalling  the  beginning  of  the  attack  the  next  morning, 
Thornton  was  to  open  fire  on  the  Americans  (Brown 
1969:152) . 

Thornton's  departure  was  delayed  for  seven  or  eight 
hours  because  of  a  collapse  of  the  Villere  Canal,  which 
was  being  deepened  to  allow  the  transport  of  men  and 
supplies  from  the  British  fleet  in  Lake  Borgne  to  the 
Mississippi  River.  Only  a  third  of  the  requisite  number 
of  boats  reached  Thornton,  so  he  set  off  across  the 
river  with  a  total  strength  of  only  about  560  men.  The 
current  of  the  river  carried  Thornton's  boats  a 
considerable  distance  downstream  from  the  landing  point 
he  had  selected.  At  dawn,  just  as  his  forces  were 
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getting  ashore,  he  saw  Pakenhae'e  rocket  (Brown 
1969:152) . 

The  British  came  ashore  on  the  Andry  Plantation, 
do%mstreaB  from  the  house  and  other  buildings  (Figure 
17) .  They  marched  back  upriver  past  the  complex, 
leaving  it  imdisturbed.  Three  boats  carrying  carronades 
and  cannons  kept  abreast  of  Thornton  in  the  stream. 

After  a  half-hour's  progress,  the  British  met  an  advance 
party  of  Americans,  commanded  by  Major  Jean  Arnaud 
(Brown  1969:152). 

Morgan  had  a  total  strength  of  about  888  men  on  the 
west  bank,  including  250  Kentuckians  under  Colonel  John 
Davis,  who  had  joined  him  the  previous  night.  Morgan 
had  sent  about  120  Louisiana  militia,  under  Major  Felix 
Arnaud,  forward  during  the  afternoon  of  January  7,  to 
prevent  any  British  landing.  Of  these,  15  were  unarmed 
and  the  rest  had  only  fowling  pieces.  They  took  up  a 
line  along  a  canal  about  3  miles  below  Morgan's  main 
position  (Brown  1969:152-154).  This  was  located  on  the 
Morin  property,  just  upstream  from  Andry's  holdings 
(Swanson  1985:126). 

Arnaud' s  men  had  fallen  asleep,  leaving  only  one 
sentinel  on  guard.  Thornton's  force  awoke  the  Louisiana 
militia  with  a  shower  of  grape  shot  from  one  of  their 
cannons.  Immediately,  Arnaud's  force  retreated  (Dixon 
1971:40).  They  were  met  by  the  Kentuckians,  who, 
although  exhausted  from  their  night  march,  had  been 
ordered  by  Morgan  to  reinforce  Arnaud  immediately.  The 
two  detachments  took  up  a  new  outpost  along  a  sawmill 
canal  on  the  Mayhew  Plantation  (Figure  17),  with  the 
Kentuckians  positioned  on  the  left  toward  the  river 
(Brown  1969  154) . 

There  was  a  language  barrier  between  the 
Kentuckians  and  the  Louisiana  creoles.  Compounding  that 
problem,  neither  Davis  nor  Arnaud  was  clearly  in 
command.  At  the  approach  of  the  British,  the 
Kentuckians  opened  fire  and  delivered  several  effective 
volleys.  At  that  moment,  however,  one  of  Morgan's  staff 
officers  arrived  and  ordered  a  retreat  to  the  Morgan 
line.  The  order  was  given  in  English  to  the  Kentuckians 
and  translated  for  the  creoles  as  "sauve  qui  peut"  (save 
yourselves).  At  that,  Arnaud's  detachment  disappeared 
from  the  battlefield  completely.  Morgan  later  said  that 
the  only  nan  from  that  battalion  whom  he  ever  saw  again 
was  its  executive  officer,  who  did  put  in  an  appearance 
late  that  afternoon  (Brown  1969:154). 
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Th«  Kentuckians  fell  back  as  ordered  and  were 
posted  on  the  right  of  the  Morgan  Line,  in  the  open 
space  where  the  breastwork  had  not  reached.  They  were 
deployed  at  intervals  of  2  yards,  but  even  then  their 
right  flank  was  exposed  because  there  were  not  enough 
men  to  extend  the  line  into  the  swaap.  Morgan,  with 
about  350  sen,  was  behind  the  breastwork  (Brown 
1969:154) . 

The  British  followed  the  Anericans  up  through  the 
Mayhew  Plantation  and  halted  about  700  yards  froa 
Morgan's  Line,  at  the  "house  in  the  Orange  Grove," 
probably  the  Lefevre  aansion.  Between  the  British  and 
the  Aaericans  stood  the  plantation  of  John  Castanedo 
(Figure  17) . 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  British  on  his  front, 
Morgan's  three  cannons  opened  fire.  However, 

Patterson's  battery,  located  half  a  aile  upstreaa, 
continued  its  attack  on  the  enemy's  east  bank  position 
and  did  not  turn  and  fire  upon  Thornton.  The  British 
coaaander  quickly  perceived  that  the  Aaerican  right  was 
coapletely  vulnerable,  and  deployed  his  regular  troops, 
with  fixed  bayonets,  against  the  exposed  flank  of  the 
line  held  by  the  few  Kentuckians.  Siaultaneously, 
Thornton's  naval  battalion  charged  Morgan's  breastworks, 
while  his  aarines  were  held  in  reserve  (Brown  1969:155). 

The  result  was  a  complete  rout  of  the  Americans. 

The  Kentuckians  broke  and  fled  before  the  British 
regulars  had  closed  to  within  100  yards  of  them  (Brown 
1969:155).  Morgan,  hoping  to  stop  the  wild  retreat, 
shouted  "Kentuckians!  Remember  your  valor*>-your 
patriotism!  Kentuckians!  Your  country  has  confidence 
in  you!  Is  this  how  you  requite  it!  Shame  on  you! 

Shame  on  you!  You're  not  Kentuckians!  You  dastards! 
Shame  on  you!  Kentuckians. . .Shame! "  By  this  time,  the 
Louisiana  troops  had  joined  the  retreat.  Morgan  drew 
his  sabre  and  rode  out  in  front  of  his  lines  yelling, 
"follow  me."  No  one  responded,  and  as  he  turned  to  see 
if  his  men  were  following,  he  saw  the  Louisiana  and 
Kentucky  troops  retreating  even  further.  Realizing  that 
his  appeal  was  futile,  he  turned  about  and  joined  his 
forces  as  they  moved  back  (Dixon  1971:41). 

Even  though  Thornton  was  wounded  in  the  engagement, 
the  British  continued  to  pursue  the  Americans  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Gubbins.  Patterson,  seeing  the 
Americans  pass  him  by  in  their  retreat,  ordered  all  his 
guns  to  be  spiked  before  his  naval  gunners  went  aboard 
the  Louisiana,  stationed  in  the  river  (Brown  1969:155). 
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Th«  Americans  briefly  rallied  at  the  Jourdan  Canal, 
which  lay  along  present-day  Ellen  Park  Place,  but  fled 
at  the  sight  of  the  British.  The  British  burned  the 
Jourdan  Plantation  as  they  pursued  the  Americans  and 
since  some  of  the  damage  was  caused  by  the  U.S.  troops, 
the  Jourdan  brothers  were  eventually  awarded  $28,043  for 
daMges.  Soon  after  the  war,  the  Jourdans  rebuilt  their 
great  house,  and  the  plantation  eventually  came  to  be 
known  as  Aurora  Plantation  (Swanson  1985:128). 

Morgan  attempted  to  halt  the  retreat  at  the  Flood 
Canal  (Figure  17) ,  which  lay  along  the  lower  side  of 
present-day  River  Oaks  Drive.  Dr.  William  Flood's 
house,  sawmill  and  other  outbuildings  were  burned,  some 
by  the  Americans,  some  by  the  British  (Swanson 
1985:138) . 

The  Cazelar  Plantation  was  the  next  one  upstream 
(Figure  17) ,  and  Cazelar's  mill  was  burned,  while  his 
house  was  left  untouched.  The  Americans  continued  their 
full-scale  retreat  until  they  reached  the  plantation  of 
Jacques  Hubert  Boisgervais.  A  fortified  line  had  been 
built  here,  at  Jackson's  orders,  by  Engineer  Latour 
before  the  battle  began.  It  was  built  over  a  sawmill 
canal  near  Boisgervais'  downriver  property  line  and  was 
thus  named  the  Boisgervais  Line,  between  present-day 
Wiltz  Lane  and  Michael  Street.  The  earthworks  stretched 
along  the  length  of  the  canal  and  were  erected  by  150 
black  slaves  in  six  days.  It  was  formidable  enough  to 
cause  the  fleeing  Americans  to  halt  and  form  behind  it 
(Swanson  1965:142). 

The  British  pursued  the  Americans  to  the 
Boisgervais  Line,  but  were  ordered  to  halt  when  word 
reached  them  of  the  British  disaster  on  the  left  bank. 

A  short  time  later.  Colonel  Alexander  Dickson,  who  had 
been  sent  to  inspect  the  British  situation  on  the  right 
bank,  ordered  the  troops  to  retire  to  their  boats. 

After  conferring  with  General  John  Lambert,  who  had 
taken  command  after  the  death  of  General  Pakenham,  the 
British  troops  were  withdra%m  (Brown  1969:156). 

Luckily  for  the  Americans,  the  disaster  on  the  west 
bank  had  not  been  large  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
full-scale  defeat  that  General  Jackson  had  inflicted 
upon  the  British  at  Chalmette.  On  January  18,  1815,  the 
British  wholly  abandoned  their  futile  attempt  to  capture 
New  Orleans. 
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Th«  Br«.  It  was  in  the  years  following 

the  War  of  1812  that  the  sugar  planters  consolidated 
their  hold  on  the  right  bank  below  the  Vieux  Carre. 

With  the  price  of  sugar  high  and  platoons  of  slaves 
available  for  labor,  this  would  prove  to  be  the  aost 
profitable  period  of  all  for  the  local  agriculturalists. 

On  March  2,  1822,  Dame  Alix  Bienvenu,  Barthelemy 
Duverje's  widow,  sold  one-sixth  interest  in  Beka  to  her 
daughter  Marie-Elizabeth's  husband,  Caliste  Villere 
(Hugues  LaVergne,  March  2,  1822,  NONA).  Caliste  Villere 
was  the  son  of  the  first  native-born  governor  of 
Louisiana,  Jacques  Phillips  Villere.  The  Villere  family 
o%med  the  Conseil  Plantation  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  which  had  served  as  the  headquarters 
for  the  invading  British  Army  in  1814.  Caliste  had  been 
captured  by  the  British,  but  was  released  to  his  father 
following  their  defeat.  In  a  series  of  legal 
arrangements,  Caliste  was  finally  able  to  obtain  full 
ownership  of  Beka  on  May  25,  1839  (COB  25,  Folio  345, 
Orleans  Parish) .  By  this  date,  there  were  seventy-one 
slaves  living  on  the  plantation. 

At  the  same  time  that  Caliste  was  in  the  process  of 
consolidating  his  hold  on  Beka,  his  brother  Jules 
founded  Magnolia  Plantation  immediately  downriver.  In 
turn,  another  brother,  Felix,  gained  ownership  of  the 
Fort  St.  Leon  Plantation  just  below  Magnolia.  Thus,  the 
Villeres  controlled  three  contiguous  sugar  plantations 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  English 
Turn  (Villere  1981:111-112). 

The  adjoining  upriver  plantation,  Delacroix,  also 
was  held  by  a  single  family  during  the  antebellum 
period.  On  November  29,  1831,  in  Paris,  Le  Chevalier 
Francois  Dusuau  Delacroix  turned  over  his  property  to 
his  children.  The  Delacroix  Plantation  hereafter  was 
managed  by  two  brothers,  Gustave  and  Hypolite  (COB  71, 
Folio  338,  Orleans  Parish). 

Manuel  Andry  turned  his  property,  located  upriver 
from  Delacroix,  over  to  his  son  Michel  in  1822.  The 
property  at  this  date  included  a  house,  sugar  mill,  and 
forty  slaves  (Pierre  Pedesclaux,  April  26,  1822,  NONA). 
Michel  Andry  died  in  1836,  and  the  plantation  was 
bequeathed  to  his  brother,  Hortaire  (Octave  de  Armas, 
February  27,  1836,  NONA).  Hortaire  immediately  sold  an 
interest  in  the  plantation  to  Jean  Baptiste  Lepretre. 
Five  years  later,  Lepretre  acquired  full  control  of  the 
plantation.  Included  in  his  purchase  were  eighty-two 
slaves,  one  hundred  head  of  cattle,  horses,  mules. 
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8h«ep,  pigs,  goats,  and  all  ths  tools  and  utensils 
needed  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  (Octave  de  Arsas, 
February  27,  1836,  NONA;  Thosas  Seghers,  August  31, 

1841,  NONA). 

Charles  F.  Zispel's  1834  Topographical  Mao  of  New 
Orleans  and  its  Vicinity  best  demonstrates  the  takeover 
by  the  sugar  planters  (viz.  Goodwin  et  al.  1985:  Vol. 
Ill) .  The  nu^er  of  farms  in  the  study  area  had  been 
reduced  to  fourteen.  Soon  after  this,  the  number  was 
reduced  to  twelve  through  the  consolidation  of  the 
Fazende  and  Lacoste  holdings.  The  latter  became  the 
Orleans  Plantation,  one  of  the  five  great  plantations  of 
the  Lower  Coast.  The  properties  of  Verret,  Narigny, 
Cazelar,  Jourdan,  Fazende,  Lacoste,  Stanton,  Delacroix, 
and  Beka  were  clearly  cultivating  sugar.  Only  the  farms 
owned  by  Ramos,  Bernoudy,  and  Bosque  appear  to  be  too 
small  for  profitable  cane  cultivation. 

As  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  section,  the 
upriver  plantations  of  Verret,  Marigny,  and  Cazelar  each 
succumbed  to  the  rapid  urbanization  which  occurred 
during  the  1840s.  They  were  either  purchased  for  the 
use  of  capitalists,  or  were  subdivided  into  truck  farms 
to  supply  the  growing  city. 

The  thirty  years  prior  to  the  Civil  War  were  the 
boom  years  for  those  plantations  which  continued  sugar 
production:  Aurora,  Orleans,  Fazende,  Stanton, 

Delacroix,  and  Beka.  Whereas  Louisiana  had  only 
produced  9671  hogsheads  of  sugar  in  1810  (each  hogshead 
weighing  1000  pounds) ,  by  1830  that  figure  had  grown  to 
75,000  hogsheads.  Throughout  the  1850s,  Louisiana 
averaged  around  300,000  hogsheads  per  year.  The  banner 
year  of  antebellum  sugar  production  was  1853.  In  that 
year,  Louisiana  produced  449,324  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
almost  one  fourth  of  the  entire  world's  sugar  harvest 
(Table  5) .  For  the  most  part,  prices  remained  high 
during  the  period,  making  sugar  cane  cultivation  very 
profitable  for  the  planters  of  Louisiana  (Sitterson 
1953:29-30) . 

By  1860,  five  large  sugar  plantations  dominated  the 
agriculture  of  the  Lower  Coast.  They  accounted  for  62% 
of  the  improved  acres  of  Orleans  Parish,  80%  of  the 
value  of  farm  implements,  as  well  as  45%  of  the  farm 
value  of  the  parish.  In  addition,  the  five  owners 
accounted  for  half  the  total  number  of  slaveholders 
possessing  more  than  50  slaves  in  the  parish.  Aurora's 
owner,  Gustave  Bouligny,  possessed  63  slaves.  Thomas 
McGee,  who  owned  Orleans,  claimed  74  slaves.  Lepretre 
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Tabl«  5.  Sugar  Production  (in  Hogsheads)  within  the 
Study  Area,  1849-1862  (Chaapoaier  1849-1862) . 


Aur 

Sta 

Del 

Bek 

OWB 

LA* 

1849-50 

190 

151 

225 

390 

1315 

247,923 

1850-51 

190 

204 

113 

280 

996 

211,203 

1851-52 

103 

280 

237 

325 

1080 

236,547 

1852-53 

33 

110 

133 

206 

572 

321,934 

1853-54 

370 

410 

378 

700 

2452 

449,324 

1854-55 

225 

730 

280 

338 

1563 

346,635 

1855-56 

387 

270 

300 

170 

1487 

231,427 

1856-57 

96 

35 

60 

80 

401 

73,976 

1857-58 

247 

190 

144 

165 

1061 

279,697 

1858-59 

— 

11 

100 

200 

311 

362,296 

1859-60 

260 

225 

182 

330 

1217 

221,840 

1860-61 

480 

287 

146 

135 

1413 

228,753 

1861-62 

350 

440 

300 

250 

1790 

459,410 

'^Aurora 

(Aur) , 

Stanton 

(Sta) , 

Delacroix 

(Del), 

(Bek)  Plantations  plus  totals  for  Orleans  Parish  West 
Bank  (OWB)  and  the  State  of  Louisiana  (LA) 
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owned  106  slaves,  Delacroix  94,  and  Villere  74  (Menn 
1964:17,  303-304). 

In  the  1860  census,  Lepretre's  real  and  personal 
property  is  listed  as  being  400,000  dollars,  Delacroix's 
as  200,000  dollars,  and  Villere 's  as  165,000  dollars. 
Obviously,  sugar  cultivation  had  proved  to  be  very 
profitable  for  all  three.  In  addition  to  raising  sugar, 
each  plantation  also  grew  corn,  peas,  and  potatoes  to 
feed  their  slaves.  The  three  plantations  contained  on 
the  average,  nine  horses,  thirty-six  Bules,  29  oxen,  17 
■ilch  cows,  68  sheep,  and  29  pigs  (Menn  1964:303-304). 

The  lapaet  of  the  Civil  War  on  Sugar  PlantatioBS. 

By  the  time  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in  April  1861,  the 
sugar  crop  for  that  year  had  already  been  planted. 
Ironically,  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  best  harvests 
ever  for  Louisiana  sugar  producers.  Lepretre  had  his 
record  yield  for  the  year  1861-1862,  producing  440 
hogsheads  of  sugar.  Delacroix  and  Aurora  also  had  good 
years  (Table  5).  Unfortiinately  for  the  planters,  by 
June  1861,  the  Union  Navy  had  successfully  effected  a 
blockade  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  none 
of  the  sugar  grown  that  year  could  be  sold  (Roland 
1957:45-47) . 

The  inability  to  sell  their  crop  was  only  the  first 
of  a  number  of  disasters  which  struck  the  sugar  planters 
of  Louisiana  during  the  Civil  War.  In  the  spring  of 
1862,  the  Federal  troops  moved  north  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  and  successfully  captured  New  Orleans. 

On  their  way,  they  laid  ruin  to  all  the  plantations  they 
ceune  across,  stealing  livestock  and  food,  destroying 
fences,  and  ransacking  the  sugar  mills. 

The  entire  Mississippi  River  region  lay  in  ruin.  A 
Northern  Army  chaplain  wrote  in  1863  that  "there  is  not 
a  single  planter  in  the  department  who  has  not 
personally  suffered  through  this  war."  Historian 
Charles  P.  Roland  described  the  region  as  containing 
"mansions  empty  and  pillaged  with  idle  sugarhouses 
falling  rapidly  into  ruin.  Cane  fields  were  littered 
with  rottenness.  Desolation  brooded  over  the  plantation 
country"  (Roland  1957:55-58). 

As  the  Union  troops  moved  through  the  area,  slaves 
abandoned  the  plantations  in  large  numbers.  In  the 
summer  of  1862,  it  was  reported  that  the  slaves  below 
New  Orleans  were  growing  increasingly  restive  and  were 
wandering  almost  at  will  into  the  city.  Both  New 
Orleans  and  Algiers  became  the  homes  to  tens  of 
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thousands  of  African-American  refugees  (Roland  1957:93- 
96) . 


It  was  estimated  in  1861,  that  the  value  of  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  stood  at  200  million  dollars. 
Four  years  later,  the  slaves  were  free,  the  sugarhouses 
were  ruined  or  severely  damaged,  the  livestock  had  been 
confiscated,  and  land  prices  were  depreciated.  The 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  was  worth  hardly  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  its  pre-war  value  (Roland  1957:200). 

Each  o%mer  of  the  five  great  plantations  on  the 
Lower  Coast  suffered  the  same  fate  during  the  Civil  War. 
They  were  financially  ruined  and  eventually  lost  their 
property.  In  1865,  when  Gustave  Delacroix  died,  he  and 
his  brother  were  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  debt.  On 
March  9,  1866,  Eugene  Rochereau  and  Co.,  the  brothers' 
sugar  factors  in  Paris,  arranged  to  take  control  of  the 
plantation  for  five  years  in  an  attempt  to  keep  the 
property  in  the  Delacroix  family.  An  inventory  was 
taken  of  the  property  at  that  time,  and  it  showed  that 
the  plantation  great  house  was  a  two-story  residence 
with  a  shingle  roof  and  a  gallery  around  the  first  and 
second  floors.  Almost  everything  else  was  found  in  "bad 
order,"  including  the  sugar  house,  the  steam  engine,  the 
cotton  gin,  the  stables,  and  the  "negro  cabins."  The 
only  animals  left  on  the  plantation  v^-ire  five  oxen  and 
ten  mules  (Succession  of  Gustave  Dusuau  Delacroix,  March 
9,  1866,  Civil  District  Court,  Orleans  Parish,  #26,688). 
Unfortunately,  Rochereau  and  Company  was  not  able  to 
save  the  plantation  for  the  Delacroix  family,  and  in 
1872,  the  company  accpiired  full  title  to  the  land  (A.D. 
Dinocourt,  March  27,  1872,  NONA). 

The  same  fate  befell  Jean  Baptiste  Lepretre. 
Deprived  of  his  slave  labor,  Lepretre  found  it  hard  to 
continue  to  operate  the  plantation.  In  1869,  Lepretre 
sold  his  plantation  for  60,000  dollars,  less  than  half 
its  worth  in  1860.  The  purchaser,  Thomas  P.  Stanton, 
was  the  man  who  gave  the  plantation  its  ultimate  name 
(Felix  Grima,  June  1,  1869,  NONA). 

Like  others,  the  Villere  family  lost  control  of 
Beka.  In  addition  to  being  deprived  of  his  slave  labor 
and  stripped  of  livestock,  Caliste  saw  three  of  his  sons 
enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Confederacy.  Before 
the  war  was  over,  Caliste  moved  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
died  on  December  24,  1865  (Sidney  Louis  Villere  Papers, 
The  Historic  New  Orleans  Collection) .  Two  years  later, 
the  Villere  heirs  sold  the  property  to  the  firm  of 
Blanchard  and  Giraud  (J.  Cuvillier,  November  22,  1867, 
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NONA) .  Th«  following  yoar,  a  ralativa  of  Antoina 
Giraud,  Plarre  Victor  Reaud,  was  sold  a  ons-third 
intsrsst  in  the  property  and  entrusted  with  its 
aanageaent  (COB  95,  Folio  366,  Orleans  Parish). 

Similarly,  by  1870,  McGee  had  lost  Aurora 
Plantation  to  P.H.  Morgan.  Meanwhile,  John  Flathers 
obtained  Orleans  Plantation  from  Bouligny  (Bouchereau 
1870) .  The  Civil  War  thus  caused  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  the  prosperous  antebellum  sugar  industry 
of  the  Lower  Coast.  Within  a  few  years  following  the 
end  of  the  war,  all  five  Lower  Coast  plantation  owners— 
McGee,  Bouligny,  Lepretre,  Delacroix,  and  Villere — had 
been  forced  to  sell  their  plantations. 

The  Postbellum  Bra.  Although  the  Civil  War  weaked 
havoc  on  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  the  Lower  Coast 
continued  to  produce  sugar  for  another  half  century, 
albeit  with  dramatic  differences.  The  Mississippi  River 
Commission  Maps  of  1873/74  (drafted  in  1893/94)  shows 
that  A\urora,  Orleans,  Stanton,  Delacroix,  and  Beka 
Plantations  remained  intact,  while  the  land  upriver  from 
these  five  consisted  of  approximately  twenty-five  small 
farms  (Figures  18-22). 

At  first,  the  sugar  plantations  were  operated  much 
as  they  had  been  before  the  Civil  War.  Although  the 
planters  attempted  to  utilize  recent  immigrants, 
including  Chinese  and  Italians,  as  field  hands,  the 
labor  force  was  largely  composed  of  free  blacks,  who 
were  now  working  for  wages.  The  sugar  plantations 
remained  intact  and,  unlike  cotton  plantations  to  the 
north  and  east,  were  not  farmed  by  the  tenancy  system. 
Each  plantation  also  continued  to  operate  its  own  sugar 
mill.  Recovery  was  almost  complete  by  1878,  when  the 
1000  sugar  mills  in  Louisiana  produced  213,221 
hogsheads  of  sugar  (Sitterson  1953:251). 

The  figures  for  four  of  the  Lower  Coast  plantations 
reflect  the  resurgence  in  sugar  cultivation  (Table  6) . 

By  1873,  under  new  management,  all  four  plantations  had 
reached  figures  close  to  antebellum  standards.  Aurora 
produced  215  hogsheads  of  sugar,  Stanton  produced  300, 
Delacroix  produced  176,  and  Beka  produced  163.  But 
despite  improved  yields,  all  four  continued  to  lose 
money. 


In  1875-76,  Rochereau  and  Company  gave  up  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  on  the  Delacroix  Plantation  and 
began  to  grow  rice.  This  reflected  a  trend  that  was 
occurring  throughout  much  of  south  Louisiana.  For 
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Figure  18.  Excerpt  from  the  1874  Mississippi  River 
Commission  Map,  Chart  No.  76  (drafted  in  1893) . 
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fure  19.  Excerpt  from  the  1874  Mississippi  River 
imission  Map,  Chart  No.  76  (drafted  in  1893) . 


Figure  20.  Excerpt  from  the  1073  Mississippi  River 
Commission  Map,  Chart  No.  77  (drafted  in  1894) . 


Figure  21.  Excerpt  from  the  1873  Mississippi  River 
Commission  Map,  Chart  No.  77  (drafted  in  1894) . 
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Tabl*  6.  Sugar  (in  Hogshaads)  and  Rice  (in  Barrels) 
Production  within  the  Study  Area,  1868>1890  (Bouchereau 
1868>1890) . 


1868-89 

Aur* 

Sta* 

Del* 

Bek* 

OWB* 

LA* 

Sugar 

209 

— 

233 

128 

711 

84,256 

Rice 

1869-1870 

••• 

1025 

68,915 

Sugar 

96 

— 

111 

277 

671 

87,090 

Rice 

1870-71 

“““ 

750 

100,748 

Sugar 

107 

100 

288 

373 

n.a. 

144,881 

Rice 

1871-72 

••• 

••• 

••• 

n.a. 

49,971 

Sugar 

167 

220 

190 

221 

1056 

128,461 

Rice 

1872-73 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Sugar 

215 

300 

176 

163 

1047 

108,520 

Rice 

1873-74 

•••• 

“  "  " 

12 

n.a. 

Sugar 

12 

125 

— 

80 

341 

89,498 

Rice 

1874-75 

••• 

••• 

"  "  " 

••• 

97,123 

Sugar 

92 

250 

— 

228 

867 

116,867 

Rice 

1875-76 

••• 

••• 

130 

104,963 

Sugar 

147 

307 

— 

290 

1024 

144,146 

Rice 

1876-77 

3786 

3949 

169,264 

Sugar 

141 

355 

- — 

276 

1112 

169,851 

Rice 

1877-78 

••• 

2558 

"  * 

3119 

176,826 

Sugar 

Rice 

1878-79 

— 

225 

- — 

170 

615 

127,753 

••• 

3000 

3515 

152,524 

Sugar 

- — 

306 

- — 

328 

859 

213,221 

Rice 

1879-80 

••• 

3200 

4651 

159,097 

Sugar 

— 

275 

— 

280 

755 

169,972 

Rice 

1880-81 

1687 

••• 

4887 

90,124 

Sugar 

— 

305 

— 

250 

780 

218,314 

Rice 

1881-82 

••• 

2248 

652 

7225 

266,658 

Sugar 

80 

110 

— 

160 

475 

122,982 

Rice 

1882-83 

••• 

6193 

739 

9344 

240,966 

Sugar 

150 

355 

— 

469 

1204 

241,220 

Rice 

— 

— 

1530 

— 

2110 

478,444 
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Table  6  (continued).  Sugar  (in  Hogsheads)  and  Rice  (in 
Barrels)  Production  within  the  Study  Area,  1868>1890 
(Bouchereau  1868-1890) . 


1883-84 

Aur* 

Sta* 

Del* 

Bek* 

OWB* 

LA* 

Sugar 

— 

330 

— 

328 

883 

221,515 

Rice 

1884-85 

••• 

1300 

408,138 

Sugar 

— 

126 

— 

394 

520 

179,431 

Rice 

1885-86 

250 

••• 

••• 

250 

410,276 

Sugar 

— 

— 

— 

312 

312 

231,290 

Rice 

1886-87 

3300 

1100 

1435 

11,790 

1,075,016 

Sugar 

— 

275 

— 

208 

483 

145,968 

Rice 

1887-88 

1200 

1800 

10,375 

981,177 

Sugar 

256 

709 

— 

440 

1396 

285,158 

Rice 

1888-89 

••• 

85 

1800 

4465 

672,875 

Sugar 

250 

412 

— _ 

301 

967 

267,881 

Rice 

1889-90 

••• 

1650 

1430 

6930 

761,079 

Sugar 

243 

640 

— 

230 

1113 

n.a. 

Rice 

3500 

3500 

n.a. 

*Aurora 

(Aur) , 

Stanton  (Sta) , 

Delacroix 

(Del) ,  and 

(Bek)  Plantations  plus  totals  for  Orleans  Parish  West 
Bank  (OWB)  and  the  State  of  Louisiana  (LA) 
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•xanpltt,  nine  farms  above  Atirora  had  turned  from  truck 
farming  to  rice  cultivation  in  1881-1882  (Bouchereau 
1882) .  Rice  continued  to  be  grom  on  Delacroix  iintil 
1890. 

In  1877,  the  sugar  industry  undervent  a  revolution 
in  its  organization  and  method  of  production.  With  the 
aim  of  developing  new  methods  of  cultivating  sugar,  a 
group  of  planters,  including  Richard  Milliken,  formed 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters  Association.  Time  had 
proved  that  sugar  cultivation  could  not  continue  to  be 
profitable  using  antebellum  methods.  The  shortages  of 
capital  and  labor,  along  with  lov  sugar  prices,  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  central  factory  system  as  opposed 
to  individual  mills.  This  development  marked  the  end  of 
the  family-operated  plantation  (Sitterson  1953:258). 

Throughout  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  early  into  the  twentieth  century,  the 
fortunes  of  Louisiana  sugar  were  obviously  declining. 
However,  technical  improvements  increased  crop  yields 
throughout  the  period.  In  1880,  Louisiana  produced 
136,491  tons  of  sugar  and  in  1910,  325,000  tons  were 
harvested.  Production  costs  decreased  due  to  the 
concentration  of  mills,  down  from  1144  in  1880  to  214  in 
1910.  Still,  competition  from  Cuba,  the  Philippines, 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico — all  of  which  received 
preferential  status  in  the  U.s.  market— kept  sugar 
prices  drastically  low  (Sitterson  1953:342-348). 

By  the  1890s,  all  the  sugar  plantations  of  the 
Lover  Coast  were  forced  to  sell  their  property  and  to 
succumb  to  the  new  centralization  of  the  sugar  industry. 
In  1881,  Morgan  sold  Aurora  to  the  Trudeau  family,  who 
were  able  to  keep  the  plantation  producing  sugar  until 
1912  (Table  7) . 

In  1878,  Thomas  Stanton  died  and  his  half  of  the 
property  was  bequeathed  to  his  son,  William.  The  day 
after  acquiring  his  share,  William  sold  it  to  his  uncle, 
Charles  (COB  115,  Folio  954,  Orleans  Parish).  An 
inventory  revealed  that,  in  addition  to  the  seven- 
bedroom  house,  there  were  "negro  cabins,"  a  stable,  a 
corn  house,  two  storehouses,  a  carpenter  and 
blacksmith's  shop,  an  overseers  house,  and  a  brick  sugar 
house.  There  were  also  forty-nine  mules,  five  oxen,  one 
horse,  and  two  milch  cows  (Succession  of  Thomas  P. 
Stanton,  December  28,1881,  Civil  District  Court,  Orleans 
Parish,  /4819) .  The  1873  Mississippi  River  Commission 
Map  illustrates  the  huge  industrial  and  quarters 
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Tabl«  7.  Sugar  Production  (in  Pounds)  within  the  Study  Area, 
1890-1917  (Bouchereau  1890-1917) . 


1890-91^ 

Aur* 

545,000 

* 

Sta 

1,600,000 

Bek* 

850,000 

OWB* 

2,995,000 

LA* 

483,489,856 

1891-92 

— 

— 

583,914 

583,914 

360,499,307 

1892-93 

140,000 

1,800,000 

656,000 

2,596,000 

452,068,627 

1893-94 

415,595 

1,637,192 

555,627 

2,608,414 

595,473,374 

1894-95 

643,540 

1,430,038 

795,592 

2,869,170 

710,827,438 

1895-96 

395,000 

1,797,105 

449,800 

2,641,905 

532,494,652 

1896-97 

— 

2,066,670 

712,602 

2,779,272 

631,699,561 

1897-98 

665,000 

2,790,000 

1,150,000 

4,605,000 

695,401,878 

1898-99 

750,000 

2,560,000 

880,000 

4,190,000 

549,947,417 

1899-1900 

446,250 

2,000,000 

525,000 

2,971,950 

329,647,746 

1900-01^ 

400,000 

2,996,910 

813,960 

4,210,870 

605,557,690 

1901-02 

— 

3,678,056 

1,013,400 

4,691,456 

720,554,948 

1902-03 

— 

3,862,959 

— 

3,862,959 

737,467,510 

1903-04 

— 

3,600,000 

— 

3,600,000 

511,787,559 

1904-05 

— 

5,831,000 

— 

5,831,000 

796,388,827 

1905-06 

600,000 

4,726,034 

— 

5,326,034 

754,324,230 

1906-07 

956,000 

2,300,000 

— 

3,265,000 

422,401,074 

1907-08 

1,325,000 

2,200,000 

— 

3,525,000 

687,509,742 

1908-10 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1911-12 

900,000 

2,025,000 

— 

2,925,000 

712,674,283 

1912-13 

— 

2,015,000 

— 

2,015,000 

n.a. 

1913-14 

— 

2,921,524 

— 

2,921,524 

602,565,501 

1914-15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

499,585,300 

1915-16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

286,532,192 

1916-17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

599,153,626 

^Aurora  (Aur) ,  Stanton  (Sta) ,  Delacroix  (Del),  and  Beka  (Bek) 
Plantations  plus  totals  for  Orleans  Parish  West  Bank  (OWB)  and 
the  State  of  Louisiana  (LA) 

^Indicates  that  since  1890-91,  Stanton's  totals  included 
^Indicates  that  since  1900-01,  Stanton's  totals  included 


Orleans  Plantation. 
Delacroix  Plantation. 
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coaplcxtts  that  were  standing  on  ths  plantation  in  ths 
lata  nineteenth  century  (Figvure  20) . 

In  1884,  Charles  Stanton  vent  bankrupt.  He  was 
forced  to  sell  the  plantation  two  years  later  to  Richard 
Nilliken,  who  was  president  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Planters  Association  at  the  time  (COB,  121,  Folio  410, 
Orleans  Parish) .  Nilliken  vas  also  a  partner  in  the 
fim  of  Nilliken  and  Rutledge.  The  fim  vas  the  largest 
sugar  company  in  the  area  due  to  its  acquisition  of 
distressed  sugar  properties.  By  1891,  Nilliken  and 
Rutledge  had  also  acquired  Orleans  Plantation 
(Bouchereau  1891) . 

Delacroix  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  Stanton 
Plantation.  In  1890,  the  property  vas  divided  into 
fifty-one  plots.  On  April  26,  1890,  plots  1-6  vere  sold 
by  Rochereau  to  Dr.  Gustavus  Devron  (Joseph  Fahey,  April 
26,  1890,  NONA) .  Four  years  later,  Devron  sold  his  lots 
to  Nilliken  and  Rutledge  (Edgar  Grima,  July  16,  1894, 
NONA).  On  February  12,  1891,  Rochereau  sold  lots  7-51 
to  Charles  H.  Crovley  and  Albert  Nontgomery  (Joseph 
Fahey,  February  12,  1891,  NONA).  Eight  years  later,  on 
January  2,  1899,  Nilliken  and  Rutledge  acquired  lots  7- 
51,  consolidating  the  entire  Delacroix  plantation 
property  as  well  as  the  Orleans  and  Stanton  plantations 
(Edgar  Grima,  January  2,  1899,  NONA). 

Nilliken  and  Rutledge  returned  the  entire  operation 
back  to  the  sole  production  of  sugar  (Table  7).  On 
Narch  29,  1912,  Orleans,  Stanton  and  Delacroix  vere  sold 
to  the  Stanton  Planting  and  Nanufacturing  Company 
Limited,  a  sugar  firm  that  maintained  a  huge  mill  on  the 
Stanton  Plantation  (Edgar  Grima,  Narch  29,  1912,  NONA). 
The  1873  Nississippi  River  Commission  Nap  illustrates 
that  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  only  a  few 
structures  were  standing  on  Delacroix  Plantation  (Figure 
21) . 


Although  Beka  did  not  fall  to  the  Nilliken  and 
Rutledge  conglomerate,  it  vas  not  successful  either.  In 
1875,  Beka  was  seized  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  for 
Blanchin  and  Giraud's  failure  to  pay  taxes,  and  in  1879 
Victor  Reaud  obtained  the  full  title  to  Beka  (COB  110, 
Folio  117,  Orleans  Parish).  Two  years  later,  though, 
Reaud  sold  one-half  interest  in  Beka  back  to  Antoine 
Giraud  (N.T.  Ducros,  October  21,  1879,  NONA). 

Reaud  continued  to  manage  Beka.  In  1886,  he  added 
rice  to  the  plantation's  production  of  sugar.  For  four 
years,  Reaud  produced  a  healthy  rice  crop  while 
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nalntaining  high  yields  of  sugar  cane.  This  proved 
insufficient  to  save  the  plantation,  for  in  1892,  Reaud 
went  bankrupt  and  Beka  was  sold  to  the  Citizen's  Bank 
for  thirty  thousand  dollars  (COB  145,  Folio  286,  Orleans 
Parish) .  The  1873  Mississippi  River  Conmission  Nap, 
drafted  in  1894,  shows  the  residential,  quarters,  and 
industrial  complexes  of  the  plantation  at  about  this 
date.  Interestingly,  the  location  of  the  great  house  is 
illustrated,  although  the  structure  had  burned  in  1880 
(Figure  22) . 

On  February  13,  1893,  another  president  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Planters  Association,  J.B.  Levert, 
purchased  Beka  from  the  citizen's  Bank  for  twenty-two 
thousand  dollars.  Along  with  two  partners,  first  Jules 
D'Acc[uin,  and  later  John  Mathew  Harrell,  Levert 
discontinued  rice  production  and  kept  Beka  in  sugar 
until  1902  (Boucherau  1902).  In  1905,  Levert's  son, 
Robert,  sold  Beka  to  Narcisse  Phillippe  Neraux  of  St. 
Bernard  Parish  for  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Mentioned 
in  the  sale  are  "machinery,  boilers,  and  engines,"  thus 
suggesting  that  a  sugar  mill  was  still  in  use  on  the 
plantation  (Edgar  Grima,  December  30,  1905,  NONA) . 

The  final  blow  for  Louisiana's  cane  industry  came 
in  1916,  when  the  Underwood-Simmons  Tariff  ended  all 
duties  on  imported  sugar.  Whereas  in  1911,  300,000 
acres  had  been  cultivated  in  sugar,  only  73,000  acres 
were  planted  in  cane  in  1927  (Sitterson  1953:342-348). 
Sugar  production  in  Orleans  Parish  ceased  with  the 
lifting  of  the  protective  tariff.  Following  World  War 
I,  Algiers  continued  to  grow  in  population,  and  many  of 
the  farms  and  former  plantations  on  the  right  bank  were 
subdivided  for  residential  development.  For  example, 
the  Stanton  Company  sold  its  property  to  Russell  Clark 
in  1930  (COB  455,  Folio  470,  Orleans  Parish).  It  is 
unclear  whether  Clark  cultivated  the  land,  but  in  1943 
he  sold  it  to  Harvey  Peltier,  who  immediately  divided 
the  property  into  small  parcels  to  be  sold  as  residences 
(COB  532,  Folio  1,  Orleans  Parish). 

Beka  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Meraux  family  at 
least  until  1926,  for  twice,  between  1917  and  1926,  the 
land  was  leased  for  use  by  others  (COB  297,  Folio  113, 
Orleans  Parish;  COB  409,  Folio  390,  Orleans  Parish).  By 
1930,  the  property  had  passed  from  the  Merauxs  to  Adrian 
Renneck  and  then  to  John  Finney.  On  April  20,  1942, 

Beka  was  obtained  by  the  United  States  government  and 
was  turned  into  a  Coast  Guard  Station. 
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Thus,  after  nearly  two  centuries  of  successful 
exploitation,  profitable  agricultural  development  on  the 
vest  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  study  area 
finally  came  to  an  end  in  the  early  X900s.  The  changed 
pattern  of  land  use,  from  cash-crop  agricultiire  to  an 
urban  and  residential  district,  is  but  one  example  of  a 
long-term  trend  characterizing  the  United  States:  the 
change  from  status  as  a  primary  producer  to  that  of 
consumer. 

Urban  Development 

The  city  of  Docks.  The  right  bank  below  Algiers 
Point  remained  wholly  agricultural  until  after  the  War 
of  1812.  Nouvelle  Orleans,  a  map  published  by  Charles 
Del  Vecchio  of  New  York  and  P.  Maspero  of  New  Orleans  in 
1817  (Figure  23),  shows  that  the  Duverje,  Gosselin,  and 
Bienvenu  plantations  were  still  engaged  in  agriculture 
at  that  time,  and  had  not  yet  succiuni^d  to  urbanization. 

However,  in  1819,  Andre  Seguin,  a  native  of  the 
French  port  of  Le  Havre,  purchased  a  site  near  Algiers 
Point  from  Barthelomy  Duverje  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  shipyard.  Seguin  was  responsible  for 
promoting  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  Algiers,  and  this 
provided  the  impetus  for  a  transformation  from 
agriculture  to  industry  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
study  area.  Due  to  the  abundance  of  shipyards  which 
sprang  up  before  the  Civil  War,  Algiers  became  kno%m  as 
the  "city  of  docks"  (Scrattish  1982:10). 

Between  the  time  of  Seguin 's  1819  purchase  and  the 
publication  of  Charles  F.  Zimpel's  Topographical  Mao  of 
New  Orleans  and  its  Vicinity  in  1834  (Figure  24)  Algiers 
Point  became  urbanized.  The  Duverje  plantation  was 
subdivided,  streets  were  laid  out,  houses  built,  and  the 
town  of  Duverje  was  established.  Verret  Street  was  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  town. 

As  the  map  shows,  the  lands  below  Duverje  remained 
agricultural  (Figure  24) .  The  Verret  plantation,  the 
uppermost  landholding  in  the  study  area,  was  co-o%med  by 
Barthelemy  Duverje's  widow  and  Furcy  Verret.  In  1834, 
this  parcel  was  still  planted  in  sugar  cane.  The  Zimpel 
map  shows  that  a  brickyard  had  been  established  on  the 
batture  of  the  Verret  property.  This  brickyard  was 
located  between  the  heads  of  present-day  Elmira  and 
Atlantic  streets. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  continued  to  expand 
following  1834.  By  1842,  the  Paducah,  Suffolk,  and 
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Figure  23.  Excerpt  from  the  (1817)  Del  Vecchio  and  Maspero 
map,  Nouvelle  Orleans  (Louisiana  Collection,  Tulane 
University  Library) .  No  scale  available. 
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Karcy  dry  docks  had  baan  astabllsh^  at  tha  band  of  tha 
Mississippi  naar  Saguin's  shipyard.  Tha  lattar  had  by 
this  data  baan  convartad  to  a  saraill  (Colanan 
1885:290) . 

Industrialization  was  acco^;>aniad  by  population 

frowth,  and  it  vas  racognizad  that  tha  right  bank  naadad 
to  am  govarning  body.  In  1840,  tha  otata  Lagislatura 
craatad  a  saparata  polica  jury  for  tha  right  bank  of 
Orlaans  Parish.  Tha  aanbars  of  tha  first  polica  jury 
vara  appointad  by  tha  govamor,  and  thair  nanas 
raprasant  tha  alita  of  tha  right  bank:  Purcy  Varrat, 
Casiaar  Lacosta,  Jaan  B.  Oliviar,  Edward  Pazanda,  and 
Calista  Villara  (Saynour  1896:31). 

Although  population  and  industry  vara  growing  on 
tha  right  bank,  the  areal  extant  of  residential/ 
connercial  lands  had  not  expanded  by  1841.  J. 
Nanouvier's  lithograph  of  New  Orlaans,  dated  1841 
(Figure  25) ,  shows  that  the  area  of  urbanization 
remained  where  it  had  been  in  1834,  and  had  yet  to 
expand  downstream  past  Verret  Street. 

The  1840s,  however,  saw  a  period  of  great  urban 
expansion.  Tha  Gossalin  Plantation  (Figure  24) ,  which 
had  baan  divided  in  1834,  was  developed  by  businessman. 
Jaan  B.  Olivier,  Barthelemy  Duverje's  son-in-law,  had 
acquired  the  upper  portion  located  between  present-day 
Verrat  and  Olivier  streets.  The  lower  half,  between 
Olivier  and  Valletta,  had  been  purchased  by  a  group  of 
capitalists,  including  Francois  Valletta  (Coleman 
1885:88) . 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Widow  Duverje  in  1839,  the 
Verret  Plantation  was  divided.  Purcy  Verret  received 
the  central  portion,  and  the  Duverje  heirs  received  the 
upper  and  lower  ends.  Valletta  and  Hark  Thozias  obtained 
the  small  section  adjoining  the  Gosselin  property  from 
the  Duverje  heirs.  This  parcel  was  located  between 
present-day  Valletta  and  Belleville  streets.  The 
Belleville  Iron  Works  Company,  whose  o%mers  were  Messrs. 
Valletta  and  Thomas,  along  with  J.P.  Whitney  and  John 
Hughes,  purchased  the  adjoining  downriver  section  from 
the  Duverje  heirs.  This  tract  was  located  between 
present-day  Belleville  and  Elmira  streets  (Coleman 
1885:288) . 


B.F.  Norman's  1849  Plan  of  New  Orleans  (Figure  26) 
is  the  first  ziap  to  document  this  downstream  expansion. 
This  shows  that  streets  and  blocks  had  been  laid  out  on 
the  Olivier,  Gosselin,  and  Ferret  plantations,  and  the 
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Figure  25.  Excerpt  from  Manrouvier's  (1841)  lithograph  of 
New  Orleans  (Scrattish  1982) . 
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Figure  26.  Excerpt  from  Norman's  (1849)  Plan  of  New  Orleans 
(Louisiana  Collection/  Tulane  University  Library) .  No  scale 
available . 


•iitir*  ar«a  was  naaed  Ballavilla.  Tha  Ballavllla 
Foundry,  which  was  constructad  baginning  In  1846,  la 
shown  at  tha  Intarsactlon  of  Elslra  and  Pattarson 

straats. 

In  1846,  Louisiana  dry*-dock  No.  l  was  placad  on  tha 
rivar  In  front  of  tha  foui^Ury.  It  was  ownad  by  tha 
Louisiana  Dry  Dock  Coiqpany,  td&lch  had  tha  sasa  ownars  as 
tha  Ballavilla  Iron  Works  Cc»pany.  It  was  tha  largast 
dry  dock  constructad  bafora  tha  Civil  War,  and  was 
accldantally  sunk  In  1849.  In  Its  placa,  tha  co^;>any 
built  tha  Louisiana  docks  Nos.  2  and  3  In  1849  and  1852 
(Colaaan  1885:290). 

Tha  parcal  below  Elnlra  Street  was  o«mad  by  Furcy 
Varrat.  Varrat  sold  this  tract  for  $80,000  to  tha  sasa 
group  of  capitalists  who  had  bought  tha  Gossalln 
property.  They  erected  warehouses  along  tha  entire 
river  front,  principally  for  tha  storage  of  salt.  This 
area  was  called  Brooklyn,  and  tha  warehouses  ware  known 
as  tha  Brooklyn  warehouses  (Kendall  1922:745).  Passon 
and  Simon's  1858  Plan  of  New  Orleans  (Figure  27)  Is  the 
first  to  show  this  extension  south  of  Elmira  Street. 
During  this  period,  Varrat  also  sold  to  this  same 
company  tha  Varrat  Canal  further  do%mstraam.  By  this 
time  tha  canal  was  dry  and  had  fallen  Into  disuse 
(Colaaan  1885:288). 

A  railroad  was  added  to  tha  shipyards  In  the  18508. 
This  Increased  tha  Importance  of  tha  west  bank  as  a 
transportation  center.  In  1852,  tha  New  Orleans, 
Opelousas  and  Great  Western  Railroad  was  organized  to 
connect  New  Orleans  with  Texas  (Prichard  1947:1067).  In 
two  separate  transactions,  the  remaining  Varrat  property 
below  Brooklyn,  consisting  of  about  800  feet  frontage, 
was  sold  to  the  railroad  company  (Coleman  1885:288). 

A  rail  passenger  depot,  built  In  1853  below 
present-day  Verret  Avenue,  Is  shown  for  the  first  time 
on  B.N.  Norman's  1854  Plan  of  New  Orleans  (Figure  28). 
The  first  train  left  the  terminal  on  December  3,  1853. 

It  only  went  a  distance  of  24  miles  to  Boutte.  By  1857, 
service  was  extended  to  Brashear  City  (renamed  Morgan 
City  In  1876)  on  the  Atchafalaya  River  (Dixon  1971:65). 

In  addition,  there  was  also  a  dock  attached  to  the 
riverfront  of  the  New  Orleans,  Opelousas  and  Great 
Western  property.  In  1860,  the  company  purchased  the 
ferry  Ceres .  to  transfer  railroad  passengers  across  the 
river  to  New  Orleans  (Dixon  1971:53).  This  Is 
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illustrated  in  Charles  Gardner's  1861  Map  of  the  city  of 
Mt¥  Qritftni  and  thg  Adlaccnt  Tomi  (Figure  29). 

Gardner's  sap  also  shows,  for  the  first  tise, 
urbanization  below  the  Verret  Canal,  extending  all  the 
way  to  Suaner  Avenue.  About  a  mile  downstreaa  fros 
Suaner  was  the  town  of  Tunisburg,  as  shown  on  J.B. 
Braun's  1889  Topographical  Map  for  Coaaerce  of  New 
Orleans  (Figure  30) .  It  was  in  this  section  that 
Jefferson  Davis,  then  senator  froa  Mississippi,  bought  a 
"picturesque  cottage"  froa  his  father-in-law,  N.B. 
Howell.  Eventually  the  property  was  confiscated  by  the 
Federal  Army  and  sold  in  1865.  In  1892  it  was  returned 
to  the  Davis  faaily  (Seyao\ir  1896:11). 

The  Civil  War  in  Algiers.  In  addition  to  the 
Louisiana  docks,  five  other  dry  docks  existed  on  the 
right  bank  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  These 
were  the  Crescent,  the  Gulf  Line,  the  Atlantic,  the 
Pelican,  and  the  New  Orleans  docks.  The  latter  was 
located  near  the  site  of  the  Seguin  shipyards  and  thus 
outside  of  the  study  area.  Although  the  location  of 
the  other  four  cannot  be  pinpointed,  it  seems  that  only 
the  Crescent  was  located  within  the  study  area.  The 
Confederate  government  purchased  the  Gulf  Line  and  the 
Atlantic  docks  and  converted  them  into  floating 
batteries  in  1861  (Coleman  1885:291). 

It  was  at  the  Crescent  docks  that  two  of  the  most 
famous  Confederate  vessels  were  built  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  A  small  merchant  steamer,  the  Havana .  was 
rebuilt  into  the  Confederate  commerce  destroyer,  Sumter . 
The  Confederacy's  daring  naval  hero,  Raphael  Semmes, 
assumed  command  of  the  Sumter  on  April  22,  1861.  On 
June  3,  the  vessel  was  formally  commissioned  and,  when 
the  vessel  was  in  mid-stream,  the  Confederate  colors 
were  hoisted  for  the  first  time.  Also  built  in  the 
Crescent  yards  was  the  tug  boat  Enoch  Train,  which  was 
transformed  into  a  ram  and  renamed  the  Manassas  (Dixon 
1971:50) . 

Because  of  its  dry  docks  and  railroad  facilities, 
Algiers  was  obviously  a  strategic  point.  Union  Major 
General  George  B.  McClellan  realized  this,  and  on 
February  23,  1862,  he  directed  Major  General  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  head  of  operations  designed  to  capture  New 
Orleans,  "to  occupy  Algiers  with  the  mass  of  your 
troops"  (Dixon  1971:53). 

On  April  23,  1862,  with  the  Federal  fleet 
approaching  New  Orleans,  the  decision  was  made  to  sink 
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th«  remaining  dry  docks  to  prevent  then  from  being 
captured  intact.  The  Louisiana  docks  were  located  the 
farthest  do%m8trean,  and  they  vers  sunk  first.  The 
other  three  were  sunk  in  succession  as  they  proceeded 
upstream:  first  the  Crescent,  then  the  Pelican,  and  then 
the  Hew  Orleans.  The  Historical  Sketch  Book  and  Guide 
to  New  Orleans  and  Environs,  published  in  1885,  mentions 
that  attempts  were  made  to  raise  the  Louisiana  and 
Crescent  docks  after  the  Civil  War.  The  book  claims 
that  the  «rrecks  "still  lie  beneath  the  water  along  the 
shore  all  the  way  from  below  the  Third  district  ferry 
landing  [head  of  Olivier  Street]  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Planter's  oil  Works,"  which  replaced  the  Belleville 
foundry  at  Elmira  and  Patterson  Streets.  Thus,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  Crescent  dock  formerly  lay  within  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  study  area  (Coleman  1885:291). 

Having  passed  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  in 
Plaquemines  Parish,  the  Federal  fleet  commanded  by  David 
G.  Farragut  pushed  on  towards  New  Orleans.  The 
Confederates  had  built  mud  fortifications  at  Chalmette 
and  on  the  right  bank  at  the  "McGee  Line."  M.A.  McGee 
owned  Aurora  Plantation,  and  the  name  of  the  line 
suggests  that  it  was  located  on  his  property.  Nine  guns 
were  stationed  on  the  right  bank,  but  they  were  helpless 
to  stop  the  invaders  who  passed  them  on  April  25,  and 
captured  New  Orleans  and  Algiers  (Dixon  1971:53). 

The  21st  Indiana  Regiment  occupied  Algiers.  On  Nay 
1,  1862,  the  troops  took  over  the  New  Orleans,  Opelousas 
dnd  Great  Western  Railroad  and  operated  it  as  a  military 
road  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  (Pritchard 
1947:1069).  The  Belleville  Foundry,  whose  walls  had 
been  designed  to  emulate  Penrhynn  Castle  in  Wales,  was 
transformed  into  a  prison  for  Confederate  troops  (Dixon 
1971:52-53) . 

The  property  of  Jean  B.  Olivier,  which  lay  just 
below  Algiers,  (Figure  30) ,  was  confiscated  by  the 
Federal  army,  and  the  mansion  was  used  as  a  hospital  for 
African-Americans.  The  land  in  the  rear  of  the  house 
was  used  as  a  cemetery.  When  the  remains  of  the  Civil 
War  dead  were  transferred  to  the  National  Cemetery  at 
Chalmette  after  the  war,  it  was  found  that  1500  blacks 
had  been  buried  there.  When  the  property  was  returned 
to  the  owners  after  the  war,  all  moveables  had  been 
stolen  and  the  grounds  and  out  buildings  were  completely 
ruined  (Coleman  1885:288). 

Railroads  and  the  Postbellum  Recovery  of  Algiers. 
Like  the  Olivier  Plantation,  much  of  the  economy  of  the 
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right  bank  had  been  left  in  shaables  by  the  Civil  War. 
However,  recovery  attenpts  were  aade,  and  they  proved  to 
be  auccessful  for  a  tine. 

The  dry  docks,  which  were  the  key  to  the  antebellun 
success  of  the  right  bank,  renewed  operations 
innediately  following  the  war.  The  Vallette  dry  dock, 
o%med  and  built  by  the  Vallette  Dry  Dock  Conpany,  was 
put  into  operation  in  1866.  The  dock  was  located  at  the 
head  of  Vallette  Street,  not  far  fron  the  wrecks  of  the 
Crescent  and  the  Louisiana  dry  docks.  Seymour  (1896:57) 
aentions  that  the  Vallette  dock  sank  several  years 
before  1896.  Fo\u:  other  docks  were  built  following  the 
Civil  War:  Good  Intent,  Ocean,  Marine  and  Louisiana. 

All  of  these  were  located  upriver  from  the  study  area. 

However,  the  late  nineteenth  century  was  the  Age  of 
Railroads  and  they,  not  shipbuilding,  would  prove  to  be 
the  key  to  rejuvenation  of  the  right  bank.  On  February 
1,  1866,  the  New  Orleans,  Opelousas  and  Great  Western 
Railroad  was  returned  to  its  antebellum  owners.  The 
road,  suffering  from  problems  incurred  during  the  war, 
went  bankrupt.  In  May  1869,  it  was  sold  to  Charles  H. 
Morgan  and  renamed  Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas 
Railroad.  It  was  to  be  a  link  in  Morgan's  Louisiana  and 
Texas  Railroad  and  Steamship  Line.  By  having  Morgan's 
sea-going  steamers  bring  goods  from  Texas  to  the  rail 
depot  at  Morgan  City,  as  opposed  to  steaming  up  the 
Mississippi,  the  railroad  cut  the  travel  time  and 
distance  in  half  (Prichard  1947:1078). 

In  the  1870s,  the  track  was  laid  all  the  way  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad 
became  a  part  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  Since 
Algiers  was  the  eastern  terminus  for  this  great 
railroad,  a  huge  plant  grew  up,  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  important  in  the  history  of  the  right  bank.  In  1896 
Seymour  described  it  as  follows: 

Few  people  have  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  plant  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  in 
the  corporate  limits  of  Algiers.  Standing  on 
the  river  front,  one  notices  extensive  sheds 
and  wharfs  with  ships  lined  up  in  front,  and 
looking  back  into  the  rear  a  series  of 
buildings  loom  up  into  view.  This  casual 
glance  but  faintly  pictures  the  extent  of  the 
plant  and  the  variety  of  industries  which 
flourish  within  the  lines  of  the  company. 

Once  within  the  great  wharf,  which  stretches 
along  the  river  front  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
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half  a  alia,  ona  bagins  to  vondar  at  its 
vastnass;  walking  ovar  to  tha  dapot  and  than 
to  tha  aany  shops,  aach  a  saparata  plant  in 
itsalf,  tha  raalization  gradually  dawns  upon 
you  that  tha  squara  aila  of  tarritory  covarad 
by  than  contains  anough  to  fora  a  villaga  of 
handsona  proportions,  ...it  is  tha  largast  of 
its  kind  in  tha  South  [Saysour  1896:35-39]. 

Tha  railroad  tracks  from  tha  wast  took  up  tha  wida 
axpansa  of  land  batwaan  Atlantic  and  Thayar  Avanuas, 
which  is  now  aapty.  Robinson's  (1883)  Atlfti  Qt  llt¥ 
Orleans  (Figura  31)  shows  that  tha  riverfront  property 
owned  by  tha  company  extended  froa  Ballavilla  Street 
doiim  to  Wagner  Avenue.  Tha  Brooklyn  Warehouses,  batwaan 
Elmira  and  Pacific  Avenues,  stood  as  lata  as  1885,  but 
saaaad  to  have  been  abandoned,  for,  according  to  tha 
Historical  Sketch  Book,  they  "ware  relics  of  tha  past" 
(Coleman  1885:288).  A  cotton  shed  was  located  at  the 
head  of  La  Boeuf  Avenue,  and  the  Algiers  Warehouse  stood 
between  Webster  (present-day  Whitney)  and  Wagner 
Avenues,  partially  extending  out  over  the  river. 

By  1896,  the  plant  had  been  extended  upstream  to 
about  Olivier  Street.  Between  Patterson  and  the  levee, 
Seymour  (1896:39)  found  lumber  sheds  and  yards.  Seymour 
noted  that  at  the  head  of  Belleville  Street  there  ware 
"several  barn-like  structures  in  which  are  stored  yawls, 
anchors,  rope  and  tackle  and  other  shipping 
paraphernalia"  (Figure  32) .  On  the  other  side  of  tha 
levee  was  the  Southern  Pacific  Ferry  Incline,  "where  the 
transfer  boats  run  in  to  discharge  their  bulky  portable 
cargoes  of  freight  cars,  loaded  or  unloaded"  (Seymour 
1896:39).  According  to  the  ML&TRR&SS  Co.  (1906)  Station 
Plan  of  Algiers  (Figure  33) ,  the  rest  of  the  tracks 
above  Atlantic  Avenue  were  a  part  of  the  "incline  yard." 

Seymour  (1896:43)  described  the  point  where  the 
network  of  tracks  from  the  west  met  the  riverfront  as 
being  "the  great  joint  which  connects  the  two  systems  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company — the  railroad  which  extends 
froa  New  Orleans  to  the  state  of  Oregon  in  the 
northwest,  and  the  steamship  lines,  which  run  to  New 
York  and  Central  American  ports  and  Havana." 

On  the  river  side  of  Patterson  at  the  head  of  the 
tracks,  Seymour  noted  three  large  buildings  made  of 
brick  and  iron  between  Patterson  and  the  actual  wharf. 
One  was  the  "storehouse  where  supplies,  rope  and  tackles 
and  other  such  articles  are  kept  to  supply  Immediate 
demands.  Just  adjoining  is  the  steamship  blacksmith  and 
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Figure  33.  Excerpt  from  Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas 
Railroad  and  Steamship  Company's  (1906)  Station  Plan 
Orleans  (Office  of  Public  Works,  Baton  Rouge) . 


boiler  shops  and  csrpsntsr  shsd,  and  than  is  ths  boilsr 
house,  which  supplies  the  steea  for  the  various  purposes 
needed  on  the  wharf"  (Seyaour  1896:49).  The  boiler 
house  and  the  storehouse  are  visible  on  the  1906  and  the 
1916  aaps  (Figures  33  and  34) . 

Seyaour  states  that  the  "%duirf  shed,"  which 
extended  downstreaa  for  alaost  half  a  ails,  was  covered 
and  was  about  one  hundred  feet  wide.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  ^arf  was  the  "sugar  shed,  y/hmrm  the  vessels  froa 
Havana  tie  up  and  unload  their  cargoes  of  Cuban 
sweetness."  Further  down  was  the  New  York  shed,  and  the 
tracks  in  front  of  it  were  designated  as  the  "New  York 
Yard"  on  the  1906  aap  (Figure  33) .  Below  the  New  York 
Yard  was  the  Havana  forwarding  and  receiving  section, 
and  beyond  this  was  the  Central  American  section 
(Seyaour  1896:49). 

Seyaour  (1896:51)  states  that  "further  down  the 
wharf,  near  the  lower  end,  there  is  a  sort  of  storehouse 
during  the  suxuaer  season,  and  still  further  space  is 
utilized  as  a  carpenter  shop. . .Beyond  the  wharf  is  the 
shipyard".  None  of  this  appears  on  the  1906  or  the  1916 
aaps.  It  is  possible  that  these  structures  comprised 
the  Algiers  Warehouse  of  Robinson's  1883  aap  (Figure 
31) .  The  1906  nap  shows  that  the  tracks  had  been 
extended  downstream  all  the  way  to  Hendee  Avenue.  The 
entire  riverfront  was  covered  with  wharfs,  with  a  coal 
pier  standing  at  the  farthest  end  downstream  (Figure 
35). 


By  1916,  a  huge  "freight  warehouse"  had  been  built 
at  the  head  of  Thayer  Avenue  and  extended  all  the  way 
down  to  Nhitney  Avenue.  At  the  far  end  were  cattle  pens, 
where  the  Texas  beef  were  kept  until  they  could  be 
ferried  across  the  river  to  be  slaughtered  (Figure  35) . 

During  the  peak  years  of  its  existence  in  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  the  Southern 
Pacific  Plant  provided  full  employment  for  3500  men. 
Seymour  (1896:51)  summed  it  up  by  asking,  "with  such  an 
institution  in  their  midst,  and  giving  the  majority  of 
her  population  bread  and  butter,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  people  of  Algiers  appreciate  the  Southern  Pacific 
Road?" 

With  the  railroad  booming  in  its  midst,  the  right 
bank  continued  to  grow  following  the  Civil  War.  In 
1870,  Algiers  was  annexed  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and 
became  the  Fifth  Municipal  District  (Dixon  1971:1). 
Robinson's  1883  map,  as  well  as  Braun's  1889  aap,  show 
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Figure  34.  Excerpt  from  the  Orleans  Parish  Levee  Board's 
(1916)  Map  of  the  Commercial  Front.  5th  District  (Office  of 
Public  Works,  Baton  Rouge) . 
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front  of  Figure  35  (oversize) 
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back  of  Figure  35  (oversize) 
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that  tha  urban  saction  of  Algiars  axtandad  downstraaa 
all  tha  way  to  tha  Oliviar  proparty  just  balow  Suanar 
Avanua  (Plguras  30  and  31) . 

Tha  U.f.  Mayal  StatioB.  Tha  Unitad  Statas  Naval 
Station  boundad  Oliviar 'a  proparty  dovnstraaa.  Purcy 
Varrat  had  bought  tha  proparty  froB  Piarra  Narigny  in 
1836,  and  ha  built  a  Bansion  on  it  for  his  daughtar, 
ElBira,  and  har  husband  Martial  La  Baouf.  It  vas 
acquirad  by  Jaan  B.  Dupiara,  %dio  than  sold  it  to  tha 
Navy  on  Pabruary  17,  1849.  Not  Buch  vas  dona  with  tha 
proparty  until  tha  1890s,  whan  Ganaral  Adolph  Nayar, 

U.S.  CongrassBan  for  tha  araa,  pushad  for  davalopaant. 

In  1894,  tha  bounding  Oliviar  and  Trapagniar  plantations 
wars  purchasad  by  tha  govarnsant  to  ba  includad  as  a 
part  of  tha  Naval  Station.  In  1901,  Prasidant  Thaodora 
Roosavalt  was  on  hand  for  tha  dadication  of  a  floating 
dry  dock  which  had  racantly  arrived.  His  daughter, 
Alice,  adBirad  tha  Bansion  which  stood  there  so  BUCh 
that  she  fought  attaapts  to  tear  it  down,  and  eventually 
it  became  the  quarters  of  tha  commandar  of  tha  Naval 
Station  ("History  of  Quarters  A,"  Sidney  Louis  Villara 
Papers,  Historic  New  Orleans  Collection) . 

Tha  Naval  Station  has  bean  discontinuously 
operated.  In  1911  tha  station  was  closed,  but  it  was 
reopened  during  World  War  I,  when  it  operated  as  an 
Industrial  Navy  Yard.  A  Navy  Hospital  was  located  on 
tha  grounds  following  tha  war,  but  was  discontinued  in 
1924  with  the  opening  of  a  Veteran's  Hospital  on  tha 
east  bank.  Tha  Naval  Station  was  once  again  closed  in 
1933,  due  to  tha  Great  Depression.  During  tha  1930s, 
tha  dry  dock  was  unused  except  for  periodic  leases  to 
private  shipping  concerns.  The  Station  was  also  used  by 
the  National  Youth  Administration  as  a  training  school 
for  young  people  during  the  Depression  (Dixon  1971:89). 

World  War  II  forced  the  Naval  Station  to  be  opened 
once  more.  Until  the  Beka  Plantation  was  acquirad  by 
tha  government  in  lata  1942,  tha  Coast  Guard  used  the 
Naval  Station  as  a  base.  During  tha  War,  tha  Station 
became  an  Armed  Guard  Center,  Naval  section  base,  and  a 
landing  craft  launching  facility.  Its  civilian 
employees  increased  from  nine  to  1678,  while  enlisted 
personnel  increased  to  more  than  6000.  The  station 
supplied  and  serviced  nearly  5000  vessels  and  has 
outfitted  605  ("History  of  U.S.  Naval  Station,"  Sidney 
Louis  Villere  Papers,  The  Historic  New  Orleans 
Collection) . 
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Slnc«  thtt  snd  of  World  War  II,  tha  Naval  Station, 
lika  tha  rast  of  tha  atudy  araa,  has  baan  in  daclina. 

In  August  1966,  78  acras  of  tha  Station's  surplus  land 
was  transfarrad  to  local  aducational  and  haalth 
institutions  (Dixon  1971:89). 

Davalopaant  Aftar  World  War  Z.  Tha  urban 
anvironaant  of  Algiars  continuad  to  axpand  in  a 
do%mstraaB  diraction  following  World  War  I.  In  1928, 
Todd  Naw  Orlaans  Dry  Docks,  Inc.  built  a  ship  repair 
yard  batvaan  tha  Algiars  Naval  Station  and  tha 
luigration  Station.  This  can  ba  saan  on  tha  1932 
Orlaans  Lavas  Board  aap  Mississippi  River  Bank.  Section 
No.  2  (Figure  36).  In  1936,  it  Barged  with  tha  Johnson 
Iron  Works,  located  upstream,  and  became  Icnown  as  the 
Todd- Johnson  Dry  Docks,  Inc.  During  World  War  II,  over 
4000  employees  worked  around  tha  clock  preparing 
military  craft  for  service  and  repairing  those  damaged 
by  submarines  and  other  enemy  action.  Activity 
decreased  at  the  dock  following  the  war,  and  it  employed 
about  500  workers  prior  to  acquisition  by  Avondale 
Shipyards  (Dixon  1971:95). 

The  Levee  Board  Map  Section  3  from  1932  (Figure  37) 
shows  further  urbanization  downstream.  Just  below  the 
Todd  dry  dock  is  the  U.S  Immigration  Station.  Further 
do%mstream  stands  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
Station.  In  addition,  the  Levee  Board  Map  Section  5. 
dated  1926  (Figure  38)  shows  that  the  Orleans 
Plantation,  located  just  below  Aurora,  had  been  divided 
for  the  development  of  the  Riverside  Subdivision.  This 
proved  to  be  the  wave  of  the  future,  as  the  unprofitable 
downstream  plantations  gave  way  to  primarily  residential 
areas.  Following  World  War  II,  the  transformation  of 
the  right  bank  from  an  agricultural  area  to  a  suburb  of 
New  Orleans  had  become  complete. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  industry  of 
the  entire  study  area  has  been  in  great  decline.  Along 
with  the  weakening  of  the  railroad  industry  throughout 
the  United  States  during  the  mid-twentieth  century  came 
the  decline  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Gradually, 
operations  in  the  complex  decreased  and  the  yard  was 
dismantled.  The  final  blow  came  on  September  23,  1966, 
when  the  entire  wharf  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  not 
rebuilt  (Dixon  1971:65). 

The  plight  of  the  Southern  Pacific  represents  a 
microcosm  of  what  happened  to  the  other  industries  of 
the  right  bank.  Most  of  the  dry  docks  were  dismantled, 
and  the  riverfront  lay  relatively  silent  when  compared 
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Figure  38.  Excerpt  from  the  Orleans  Parish  Levee 
(1926)  Mississippi  River  Bank.  Section  No.  5  (Offi 
Public  Works,  Baton  Rouge) . 


to  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  activity  that  was  taking 
place  in  the  early  twentieth  century.  For  the  sost 
part,  Algiers  and  the  rest  of  the  right  bank  have  becone 
a  residential  district,  a  huge  suburb  of  New  Orleans. 
Unlike  other  suburbs  such  as  Metarie  and  Kenner,  the 
right  bank  has  a  rich  and  vital  history  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  production  that  was  linked  by  railroads 
and  shipping  to  national  and  international  aarkets. 
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rZILD  MSTHODt 


M«ooBBaissaaett  8urv«y 

A  r«connais8anc«  of  tha  study  araa  was  parforaad  by 
Drs.  Shiman  and  Franks,  Ms.  Yakubik,  and  Nr.  Dennis 
Jones  of  the  Museun  of  Geoscience  prior  to  coBBenceaent 
of  field  work.  Access  to  various  segBsnts  and 
vegetative  cover  of  those  segaents  were  the  priaary 
focus  of  this  effort.  This  brief  reconnaissance 
provided  an  accurate  assessaent  of  field  conditions 
within  the  project  reach. 

Zateasive  Pedestriaa  Survey 

Fieldwork  initially  consisted  of  an  intensive, 
pedestrian  survey  designed  to  provide  thorough  on>the> 
ground  coverage  of  the  study  area  with  the  goal  of 
locating  and  inventorying  previously  unreported  cultural 
resources.  A  check  of  the  Louisiana  State  Site  Files 
revealed  that  no  cultural  resources  had  been  previously 
reported  within  the  area  designated  for  survey. 

Each  crew  aember  was  assigned  a  transect,  and 
transects  were  spaced  at  twenty  aeter  intervals.  In 
Bost  areas  within  the  study  corridor,  three  parallel 
transects  provided  full  coverage  for  the  area  froa  the 
toe  of  the  levee  to  waterline.  Shovel  tests  aeasuring 
at  ainiauB  30  x  30  x  30  cm  were  excavated  at  fifty  aeter 
intervals  along  each  transect.  Fill  froa  shovel  tests 
was  exaained  carefully  by  troweling  through  it.  Within 
the  areas  between  shovel  tests,  crew  aeabers  observed 
the  ground  wherever  it  was  visible  in  order  to  locate 
surface  cultural  aaterials  and/or  features. 

When  cultural  aaterials  were  recovered  in  a  shovel 
test  excavated  during  intensive  pedestrian  survey,  the 
artifacts  were  placed  in  zip-lock  plastic  bags.  Each 
bag  was  labelled  with  the  location  of  the  shovel  test 
within  the  area  being  surveyed,  the  naae  of  the  crew 
aeaber  who  excavated  the  test,  and  the  date. 

Tentative  site  designations  were  not  assigned  until 
a  preliainary  assessaent  of  the  nature  of  the  cultural 
aaterial  had  been  aade  in  the  laboratory.  However, 
locations  of  productive  shovel  tests  were  flagged 
iaaediately  to  facilitate  relocation  and  systeaatic 
investigation  of  the  (possible)  site.  Surface 
collections  were  not  aade  at  the  tine  of  pedestrian 
survey.  Rather,  the  location  of  the  scatter  was  flagged 
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so  that  sore  systematic  investigation  could  be  conducted 
subsequently.  Only  one  or  two  diagnostic  artifacts  were 
collected  from  such  surface  scatters  at  the  time  of 
survey.  This  was  done  in  order  to  obtain  temporal 
information  that  might  be  important  during  initial 
stages  of  site  assessment. 

During  pedestrian  survey,  all  exposed  beaches  and 
bench  faces  were  carefully  examined.  Even  in  revetted 
areas,  small  beaches  form  as  a  result  of  wave-wash 
erosion,  and  artifacts  may  be  deposited  from  shallow 
depths  within  the  river  (Mossa,  Chapter  2,  this  report; 
Saucier  1983).  Bench  faces  were  examined  to  determine 
whether  in  situ  cultural  material  had  been  exposed  by 
erosion.  Attention  was  also  given  to  areas  of  the 
batture  that  had  been  bulldozed  or  borrowed  because  of 
the  possibility  that  buried  resources  might  be  uncovered 
by  such  activity. 

Cultural  material  obtained  from  productive  shovel 
tests  or  from  surface  proveniences  were  initially 
cleaned  to  the  extent  necessary  to  determine  the  nature 
of  materials  present.  When  bags  contained  aboriginal  or 
Euro-American  artifacts,  the  location  from  which  the 
material  derived  was  assigned  a  temporary  site 
designation. 

Site  Assessment 

A  program  of  site  definition  was  executed  at  all 
locations  yielding  historic  or  aboriginal  artifacts. 

This  program  was  designed  to  (l)  determine  the  cultural 
and/or  temporal  affiliation  of  sites,  (2)  define  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  extent  of  sites,  and  (3)  obtain 
the  necessary  data  for  an  assessment  of  site 
significance  and  project  impacts. 

A  site  grid  was  established,  and  a  site  map  was 
prepared  using  compass  and  tape.  The  map  depicted  the 
location  of  the  river  and  the  levee,  of  excavations,  and 
of  important  natural  or  cultural  features  at  the  site. 
Shovel  tests  were  excavated  at  10  m  intervals  through 
the  site  in  at  least  one  direction.  When  warranted,  a 
second  line  of  shovel  tests  perpendicular  to  the  first 
was  excavated.  Shovel  tests  used  for  site  assessment 
were  at  least  30  x  30  x  30  cm.  However,  larger  and/or 
deeper  tests  were  excavated  in  most  instances.  Fill 
from  these  shovel  tests  was  screened  through  1/4-inch 
mesh  in  order  to  maximize  recovery  of  artifacts. 

Cultural  materials  recovered  in  this  manner  were  placed 
in  plastic  zip-lock  bags  labelled  with  the  site 
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designation,  the  shovel  test  designation,  the 
excavator's  initials,  and  the  date.  Strata  within 
selected  shovel  tests  was  characterized  according  to 
soil  type  (e.g.  sandy  clay)  and  Nunsell  hue,  value,  and 
chroea. 

At  soae  sites,  auger  tests  rather  than  shovel  tests 
were  utilized  during  assessment  activity.  Generally 
thie  was  done  near  beach  scatters  that  exhibited  no 
surface  manifestations  on  the  natural  levee  and  no 
eroding  material  in  bench  faces.  Auger  tests  were 
considered  more  useful  because  cultural  material  on  such 
beaches  generally  dated  to  the  eighteenth  or  early 
nineteenth  century  so  that  in  situ  deposits,  if  present, 
would  be  deeply  buried.  Auger  tests  were  excavated  to  a 
depth  of  either  115  or  200  cm. 

Whenever  cultural  material  was  present  at  the 
surface  of  a  site,  a  provenienced  collection  was  made. 
Emphasis  was  on  ceramics,  datable  glass,  and  diagnostic 
architectural  material.  Where  structural  debris 
consisted  only  of  brick  fragments,  a  one  hundred  percent 
sturface  collection  of  ceramics  and  datable  glass  was 
made. 


For  some  sites,  this  regimen  of  assessment  was 
sufficient  to  evaluate  the  resource  according  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  criteria  of 
significance  (36  CFR  60.4).  It  also  enabled  an 
assessment  of  project  impact  on  the  resource.  However, 
at  some  sites  where  there  was  a  possibility  of  deeply 
buried  resources,  additional  excavations  were  made. 

Bench  face  profiles  were  cleaned  at  locations  that  would 
provide  maximum  vertical  coverage  of  exposed  strata. 
Stratigraphy  of  these  profiles  was  recorded  in  detail. 

Also,  1  X  1  m  or  larger  test  units  were  excavated 
by  hand.  Because  of  high  rates  of  deposition, 
excavation  proceeded  either  by  arbitrary  20  cm  levels  or 
by  natural  levels.  Fill  from  these  units  was  screened 
through  one-quarter  inch  mesh.  Profiles  were  executed 
for  all  units,  and  plan  drawings  were  executed  when 
subsurface  features  were  encountered. 
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LXBOBATOET  MITHOM 


All  artifacts  vara  vashad,  sortad,  and  cataloguad 
according  to  standards  of  tha  Louisiana  Division  of 
Archaology.  Caranics,  glass,  and  nails  vara  dascribad 
using  fomal  archaological  classifications  prasantad 
balov.  Datailad  considaration  of  tha  natarials 
racovarad  fron  individual  sitas  is  prasantad  vith  tha 
rasults  of  fiald  invastigations  in  Chaptars  9  and  10. 

Aboriginal  Caraaios 

Aboriginal  caranics  ara  classifiad  folloving  tha 
Phillips'  typa-variaty  systan  for  tha  Lovar  Mississippi 
Vallay,  together  vith  the  typologies  developed  by  others 
in  coastal  areas  to  tha  east  (Phillips  1970;  Sheldon  and 
Cottier  1983;  Fuller  and  Stove  1982).  Hhara  type 
assignments  are  unclear  due  to  pasta  or  decorative 
inconsistencies,  shards  ara  fully  described.  All 
decorated  sherds  and  tha  majority  of  rim  shards  ara 
illustrated  in  Chapter  10.  This,  and  tha  full 
descriptions,  ara  intended  to  facilitate  comparisons  by 
other  researchers. 

■istorio  c^aramlos 

Methodology.  A  paradigmatic  classification 
(Dunnall  1971:84)  vhich  is  tha  product  of  the 
combination  of  unvaighted  classes  of  pasta,  glaze,  and 
of  decorative  type  (Yakubi)c  1980)  vas  utilized  to 
describe  historic  Euro-American  ceramics.  Tha  advantage 
to  this  method  is  that  it  provides  a  more  complete  and 
flexible  definition  of  these  ceramics  by  its  ability  to 
handle  ambiguous  and  transitional  ceramic  types.  This 
ultimately  facilitates  tighter  chronological  control. 
Because  decorative  type  is  treated  as  an  equal  class 
relative  to  paste  and  glaze,  it  permits  the  examination 
of  socio-economic  issues  concerning  ceramic  use  (Worthy 
1982;  Miller  1980).  This  classificatory  framevork  has 
proven  useful  during  previous  research  both  at 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  sites  in  rural  and 
urban  settings. 

Tin  glased  earthenware.  Tin  glazed  earthenwares 
manufactured  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Mexico  are 
generically  referred  to  as  majolica.  Those  from  France 
commonly  are  called  faience,  and  those  from  Great 
Britain  and  Holland  are  called  delft.  Where  the  coxintry 
of  origin  of  a  particular  sherd  is  in  question,  these 
ethnic  distinctions  should  be  avoided.  Although 
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■anufactur*  of  tin  glazad  aarthanvara  in  Graat  Britain 
bagan  in  tha  aacond  half  of  tha  sixtaanth  cantury,  tha 
%rara  had  baan  producad  in  Continantal  Buropa  sinca  tha 
Niddla  Agas.  Usa  of  tin  glasad  aarthanvaras  daclinad 
during  tha  lata  aightaanth  cantury  as  inaxpansiva,  claar 
glasad  craaa  colorad  aarthanwaras  gainad  in  popularity. 
Tha  caraaic  pasta  of  this  typa  rangas  from  buff  to  pink 
or  rad.  Tha  color  dapands  on  tha  iapuritias  in  tha  clay 
as  vail  as  tha  firing  tisa  and  tam>aratura.  Brain 
(1979:44)  has  suggastad  that  faianca  pasta  color  say 
hava  chronological  significanca,  and  that  tha  aarliar 
waras  tand  to  hava  a  buff  aarthanvara  pasta. 

Bxaaination  of  collactions  froa  tha  Chalaatta 
Battlafiald  in  St.  Barnard  Parish,  froa  tha  Haraann- 
Griaa  Housa  sita  in  New  Orleans,  froa  Elawood  Plantation 
in  Jefferson  Parish,  and  froa  tha  Barataria  Unit  of  Jean 
Lafitta  National  Historical  Park  hava  yielded  aabiguous 
results  concerning  the  temporal  significance  of  pasta 
color  (Yakubik  1990) . 

Vassals  are  formed  by  throwing,  jiggering,  or 
stamping.  The  ceramic  body  is  covered  with  a  lead  glaze 
which  contains  tin  oxide.  The  result  is  an  opaque, 
ailky  white  glaze  referred  to  as  a  tin  glaze  or  a  tin 
anaaal.  Tha  glaze  is  soaatiaas  tinted  by  tha  addition 
of  other  aatal  oxides.  For  axaapla,  cobalt  oxide 
produces  a  blue  glaze.  Tin  glazad  aarthanwaras  are 
coaaonly  decorated  with  ovarglaze  hand-painting. 

Tha  vast  majority  of  tin  glazed  aarthanwaras  found 
on  sites  in  southeastern  Louisiana  are  faianca,  i.a.  of 
French  aanufactura.  Tha  ware  is  coaaonly  racovarad  froa 
aightaanth-cantury  contexts.  French  faience  production 
was  at  its  height  in  the  early  eighteenth  centiury.  One 
distinctive  type,  brown  faience  f faience  brune.  Rouen 
ware) ,  was  introduced  at  this  tiae.  Paul  Caussy  claims 
to  hava  invented  tha  typa,  and  ha  requested 
authorization  to  build  a  kiln  in  1707.  By  1788,  12  of 
15  factories  in  Rouen  were  producing  bro%m  faience 
(Blanchette  1981:23-24). 

Bro%m  faience  usually  has  a  brick  red  paste, 
although  pink  and  buff  examples  hava  baan  recovered  in 
southeastern  Louisiana  (Yakubik  1990) .  The  vessel 
exteriors  have  an  opaque  bro%m  aanganese  glaze.  The 
interiors  have  a  tin  glaze  which  often  runs  over  the  ria 
of  tha  vassal.  Decoration,  if  any,  is  almost  always 
aonochroaa  blue.  Polychrome  decoration  is  rare. 

Faience  was  replaced  by  creaaware  during  the  late 
aightaanth  cantury  in  southeastern  Louisiana. 
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Cears«  MrtbMnraurMi.  This  catsgory  includss  rsd  to 
buff  oolorsd  ssrthsnvsrss  with  s  vids  vsristy  of  surfscs 
trsstasnts.  Individual  typss  srs  dsfinsd  on  ths  basis 
of  pasts  color,  glass,  and  dsoorativs  trsatsMnt.  Ths 
najority  ars  idissl  thrown,  and  thsy  wars  producsd  for 
utilitarian  purposss.  Pasts  color  results  from  ths 
prsssncs  of  iron  coapounds  and  other  impurities  in  ths 
clay,  and  froa  variability  in  firing  temperature  and 
atmosphere.  These  wares  are  fired  at  low  temperatures. 
Earthenware  becoaes  hard  fired  at  950-1100  degrees 
(Rhodes  1973:22).  Because  pure  earthenware  clays  cannot 
be  fired  to  complate  vitrification,  red  colored 
earthenware  tends  to  be  aore  fragile  than  porcelains  and 
stonewares  (Rhodes  1973:47). 

Because  they  can  be  hard  fired  at  relatively  low 
teaperatures,  and  because  red  colored  earthenware  clays 
are  readily  available  in  aany  locales,  coarse 
earthenwares  generally  are  not  as  indicative  of  tightly 
defined  teaporal  periods  as  soae  other  types.  In 
general,  however,  coarse  redwares  and  buff  earthenwares 
are  c<»aonly  found  in  eighteenth-century  contexts  in 
southeastern  Louisiana.  Usage  of  these  types  decreased 
dxiring  the  nineteenth  century. 

Biailarly,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  the 
place  of  manufacture.  It  is  liJcely  that  soae  coarse 
earthenwares  were  aanufactured  locally  in  Louisiana. 
However,  soae  of  the  coarse  earthenwares  recovered 
during  the  present  investigations  appear  to  be  European 
in  origin,  and  reseable  types  froa  the  Fortress  of 
Louisbourg,  Nova  Scotia  (Barton  1981) ,  froa  the  %nreck  of 
the  Machault  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada  (Barton  1977) , 
froa  the  Cahokia  Hedge  Site  in  Illinois  (Walthall  and 
Gums  1988) ,  and  from  the  Trudeau  Site  in  West  Feliciana 
Parish  (Brain  1979) .  Siailar  coarse  earthenware  types 
have  been  recovered  froa  a  number  of  southeastern 
Louisiana  sites  (below) . 

Coarse  earthenwares  are  usually  glazed  to  render 
thea  iaperaeable  to  liquids.  The  aost  common  surface 
treataent  on  redwares  is  a  lead  glaze  covering  the 
entire  vessel,  or  confined  to  the  interior  or  exterior 
vessel  walls.  Sherds  of  this  type  are  rarely  diagnostic 
in  terms  of  place  of  aanufacture,  particularly  when 
vessel  fora  cannot  be  deterained.  However,  Barton 
(1981:35)  describes  a  group  of  French  lead  glazed 
redwares  as  having  a  pink  or  red  paste  with  a  yellow  to 
brown  glaze.  The  glaze  is  flecked  brown  as  a  result  of 
iron  in  the  vessel  fabric.  This  category  of  ceramics 
corresponds  to  Lead  Glazed  Earthenware  Type  B  froa  the 
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Trudaau  Sit*  (Brain  1979:50-56)  and  to  Charanta  Plain  aa 
dafinad  by  Walthall  (Walthall  and  Guas  1988:149). 

Shards  fitting  this  dascription  vara  racovarad  during 
tha  prasant  invastigation  at  sitas  160R119,  160R122,  and 
160R125.  Similar  shards  hava  baan  collactad  at  Elmwood 
Plantation  (Goodwin  at  al.  1984),  at  sitas  on  Goldan 
Ranch  Plantation  (Huntar  at  al.  1988),  in  tha  Barataria 
unit  of  Jaan  Lafitta  National  Historical  Park  (Yakubik 
1989) ,  at  tha  Chalmatta  Battlafiald,  and  at  Portiar 
Plantation  (Yakubik  1990).  It  is  likaly  that  all  of 
thasa  axamplas  ara  of  Franch  origin. 

A  faw  of  tha  shards  racovarad  during  this 
invastigation  vara  vhita-slippad  prior  to  tha 
application  of  a  lead  glaze.  Again,  such  surface 
treatment  is  common,  and  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a 
place  of  manufacture  without  information  on  vassal  form. 
However,  Barton  (1981:23-27)  describes  a  group  of 
Southern  Franch  white  slipped  and  glazed  redwares 
racovarad  from  the  Fortress  of  Louisbourg.  Some  of 
these  ceramics  have  either  sgraffito  or  trailed  slip 
decoration.  While  none  of  the  sherds  recovered  during 
the  present  investigation  are  decorated,  they  could  be 
representatives  of  this  type. 

Sherds  of  redware  with  an  interior  white  slip 
covered  with  a  green  glaze  ware  racovarad  from  160R122 
and  160R125.  Similar  redwaras  with  a  "thick  whita 
(intarior)  slip...  over  which  a  copper-stained  lead 
glaze  is  applied"  have  been  recovered  from  the  Fortress 
of  Louisbourg  (Barton  1981:10).  The  type  appears  to 
correspond  to  Walthall's  Saintonge  Slip  Plain  (Walthall 
and  Gums  1988:149)  and  Lead  Glazed  Earthenware  Types  C 
and  F  (Brain  1979:57-65,72-73).  It  is  referred  to  here 
as  "Saintonge  Slipped  Green  Glazed."  Barton  (1981:10) 
attributes  theses  wares  to  La  Chappelle-des-Pots,  near 
Saintes,  Charente  Maritime,  France.  Possibly  related  to 
this  type  is  one  unusual  coarse  redware  sherd  recovered 
from  160R125  that  has  a  white  interior  slip  covered  with 
a  lead  glaze  that  has  been  mottled  green  with  the 
addition  of  copper  oxide. 

Several  of  the  red  to  pink  coarse  earthenware 
sherds  from  sites  in  the  present  study  area  are  also 
covered  with  a  white  to  buff  slip  but  are  unglazed.  It 
is  possible  that  in  some  cases  the  slip  has  eroded,  and 
at  least  one  sherd  may  show  evidence  that  it  was 
formerly  lead  glazed.  However,  slipped  but  unglazed 
redwares  have  been  recovered  in  Louisiana  from  Elmwood 
Plantation  (Goodwin  et  al.  1984),  from  sites  on  Golden 
Ranch  Plantation  (Hunter  et  al.  1988),  and  from  the 
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Barataria  Unit  of  Jaan  Lafitta  National  Historical  Park 
(Yakubik  1989).  Thus,  it  is  liksly  that  this  rsprsssnts 
a  distinct  typs. 

Only  thrss  rsdwars  shsrds  rscovsrsd  during  this 
investigation  sxhibitsd  svidsnes  of  trailed  slip 
decoration.  The  first  of  these  has  a  whits  trailed  slip 
covered  by  a  lead  glaze.  This  is  a  coraon  surface 
treatsent.  It  say  be  French,  although  the  French 
slipwares  recovered  fros  the  Fortress  of  Louisbourg  and 
froB  the  wreck  of  the  Machault  tend  to  have  colored 
slips  on  a  white  ground  (Barton  1981,  1977) . 
Alternatively,  white  trailed  slip  decoration  is  very 
coBBon  on  Anglo-Anerican  coarse  redwares.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  one  sherd  froB  the  Cahokia  Wedge 
Site  having  the  paste  and  glaze  characteristics  of 
Charente  Plain  exhibited  white  trailed  slip  decoration 
(Walthall  and  Guns  1988:149).  Sinilar  sherds  have  been 
recovered  froB  a  nunber  of  eighteenth-century  contexts 
in  Louisiana  (Yakubik  1990) . 

The  second  sherd  has  a  brown  lead  glaze  and  black 
trailed  slip  decoration.  This  type,  Albisola  Slipped, 
was  produced  in  the  Albisola  pottery  center  west  of 
Genoa  in  Italian  Liguria.  Saaples  have  been  recovered 
froB  the  Fortress  of  Louisbourg,  Fort  Beausejour,  and 
the  %rreck  of  the  Machault.  The  type  has  been  assigned  a 
late  eighteenth  century  date  in  southern  France  and 
Italy,  but  it  Bay  have  been  produced  as  early  as  the 
Bid-eighteenth  century  (Barton  1981:46-47).  The  ware 
has  been  fo\ind  at  eighteenth-century  sites  in  Louisiana 
in  both  the  ChalBette  Unit  and  the  Barataria  Unit  of 
Jean  Lafitte  National  Historical  Park  (Yakubik 
1989,1990),  at  sites  on  Golden  Ranch  Plantation  (Hunter 
et  al.  1988),  and  at  Fort  St.  Leon  (Gilnore  and  Noble 
1983:68) . 

The  third  slip  trailed  sherd  has  a  redware  paste 
covered  with  an  interior  white  slip  on  which  green  slip 
decoration  has  been  applied.  The  interior  of  the  vessel 
is  covered  with  a  lead  glaze.  This  appears  to 
correspond  to  a  group  of  Southern  French  wares  described 
by  Barton  (1981:23-27)  froB  the  Fortress  of  Louisbourg. 
CeraBics  froB  this  group  include  redwares  with  green 
whorled  decoration  on  a  white  slip  ground.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  sherd  froB  160R125  is  too  SBall 
to  deteraine  the  pattern  of  the  green  slip  decoration. 

One  sherd  of  buff  colored  earthenware  with  an 
interior  bro%mish-yellow  lead  glaze  was  recovered  froB 
160R125.  The  sherd  is  sinilar  to  the  description  given 
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by  Barton  (1981:31-33)  for  a  group  of  buff  colorad 
coarsa  aarthanwares  with  laad  glazad  intar iors  froa  tha 
Fortrass  of  Loulsbourg.  Thia  typa  of tan  haa  rad  and 
graan  trailad  alip  dacoration,  vhila  coaraar  axaaplaa 
ara  undacoratad  or  hava  only  coppar  or  cruahad  hanatita 
aprinklad  onto  the  glaza.  Coppar  givaa  tha  glaza  a 
goldan  yallow  color  with  graan  and  brown  Bottling,  vhila 
cruahad  haaatita  ataina  tha  glaza  brown  to  black. 

Barton  (1981:33)  indicataa  that  thia  typa  vaa  aada  in  or 
naar  Baauvaia  in  Northern  Franca,  poaaibly  at  Martincaup 
naar  Sorrua. 

Graan  glazed  buff  earthenware  ia  another  coznon 
type  on  Louiaiana  aitea  dated  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
Referred  to  here  as  "Saintonge  Green  Glazed,"  the  ware 
generally  has  a  chalky  paste  with  an  interior  apple- 
green  glaze,  although  the  paste  can  range  in  color  to 
pink.  The  type  was  one  of  the  two  principal  wares 
produced  at  La  Chappelle-des-Pots  in  southwestern  France 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  type  is  represented  in 
the  collections  from  the  Trudeau  Site  (Lead  Glazed 
Earthenware  Type  A) ,  from  the  Cahokia  Hedge  Site 
(Saintonge  Plain) ,  from  the  Fortress  of  Louisbourg,  from 
the  trreck  of  the  Machault .  and  from  Fort  Michilimakinac 
(Brain  1979:45-50;  Walthall  and  Gums  1988:147-148; 

Barton  1977,  1981:13,16-20;  Miller  and  Stone  1970). 

Cream  colored  earthenware,  in  1759,  Josiah 
Wedgwood  and  Thomas  Whieldon  perfected  the  manufacture 
of  a  cream  colored  earthenware  body.  By  about  1762, 
Wedgwood  had  developed  creamware,  a  type  of  cream 
colored  earthenware,  which  contributed  to  England's 
increasing  control  of  the  world  ceramic  market  (Miller 
1980) .  Creamware  has  a  thin,  refined  cream  colored 
earthenware  body  covered  with  a  clear  lead  glaze  tinted 
with  copper  oxide.  Importation  to  the  American  colonies 
began  at  least  as  early  as  the  1760s,  and  the  ware 
continued  in  popularity  through  the  first  two  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Recent  investigations  in  the 
Barataria  Unit  of  Jean  Lafitte  National  Historical  Park 
suggest  that  creamware  was  not  widely  available  in 
southeastern  Louisiana  until  after  1780  (Yakubik  1989, 
1990) . 

Wedgwood  developed  pearlware  from  creamware  by 
1779.  Noel  Hume  (1969:390;  1970:128)  notes  that 
although  the  pearlware  paste  contains  more  flint  than 
that  of  creamware,  the  cream  colored  earthenware  bodies 
of  the  two  are  virtually  identical.  The  primary 
distinction  between  the  types  is  that  while  the 
creamware  glaze  is  tinted  with  copper  oxide,  the 
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p«arlwar«  glaze  la  tinted  with  cobalt  oxide.  As  a 
result,  creamware  has  a  yellowish  appearance,  but  the 
cobalt  has  the  effect  of  whitening  the  cream  colored 
earthenware  body  of  pearlware. 

Unlike  creamware,  which  is  often  undecorated  or 
decorated  with  only  molded  relief  patterns,  pearlware 
received  a  wide  variety  of  decorative  treatments.  The 
treatment  is  often  hand-painted  underglaze,  either  in 
blue  (usually  oriental  motifs)  or  in  polychrome  floral 
and  geometric  patterns.  Transfer-printing  is  also 
common.  The  technique  involved  engraving  a  plate  with 
the  desired  pattern  and  printing  it  on  tissue  paper. 

The  paper  was  laid  on  the  vessel,  transferring  the 
pattern  to  the  piece.  Blue  transfer-printed  pearlware  is 
common  from  the  late  eighteenth  into  the  second  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Shades  such  as  red,  brown 
and  green  were  introduced  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
A  variation  on  transfer-printing  is  Flow  Blue.  This 
decoration  is  produced  by  the  deliberate  introduction  of 
a  chlorinated  vapor  into  the  kiln,  which  blurred  the 
transfer-print.  Patterns  on  later  examples  tend  to  be 
more  distinct  than  those  on  earlier  pieces.  Introduced 
ca.  1825,  Flow  Blue  was  utilized  on  whiteware  and 
ironstone  (below)  into  the  early  twentieth  century. 

Flow  Purple  and  Flow  Brown  were  also  produced  in  lesser 
quantities  (Ray  1974:69). 

Annular  decoration  is  also  common  on  pearlware.  It 
consists  of  horizontal  bands  of  colored  slips  on  the 
vessel  that  often  are  found  in  conjunction  with  engine- 
turned  pattern.  Variants  of  annular  decoration  are 
mocha  (brown  fern-like  motifs)  and  finger-painting 
(zones  of  swirled  multi-colored  slips).  Blue  and  green 
shell-edged  pearlware  also  are  frequently  recovered. 
These  have  a  molded,  shell-like  rim  that  is  decorated 
with  either  blue  or  green  hand-painting.  Eighteenth 
century  examples  tend  to  be  finely  cast  with  individual 
brush  strokes  evident  on  the  rim,  while  later  sherds  are 
less  finely  molded  and  painted.  Not  infrequently,  the 
edge  painting  consists  of  only  a  broad  band  of  blue  or 
green.  Nineteenth  century  examples  also  sometimes 
exhibit  a  variety  of  fronds,  garlands,  and  floral 
devices  molded  on  the  edge  (Sussman  1977) . 

White  colored  earthenware.  White  colored 
earthenware  was  the  result  of  the  introduction  of 
increasing  amounts  of  cobalt  into  the  ceramic  paste 
during  the  early  nineteenth  century.  The  bodies  of 
these  ceramic  vessels  became  thicker  and  coarser  over 
time;  the  net  effect  of  whitening  the  ceramic  paste  was 
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a  raductlon  in  Its  plasticity.  The  result  of  all  these 
changes  distinguishes  white  colored  earthenware  from 
creaa  colored  earthenware.  During  the  first  quarter  and 
into  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  this 
white  colored  earthenware  body  frequently  was  covered 
with  a  cobalt  tinted  glaze  typical  of  pearlware. 
Ultiaately,  the  use  of  cobalt  additives  in  the  glaze  was 
reduced,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  a  white  colored  earthenware  paste 
with  a  clear  alkaline  glaze  was  being  produced.  This 
type  coauBonly  is  referred  to  as  whiteware.  Nhiteware  is 
found  with  all  of  the  decorative  types  conaon  to 
pearlware,  discussed  above.  After  ca.  1900,  decaled 
decoration  is  often  found  on  whiteware. 

A  siicilar  ware  popularized  during  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century  in  America  and  England  was  variously 
referred  to  as  ironstone,  stone  china,  and  granite  ware. 
This  type  also  has  a  refined  white  colored  earthenware 
paste.  Worthy  (1982:335-337)  classifies  it  as  a  white 
stoneware,  yet  states  that  the  body  is  "almost 
vitreous."  Since  stonewares  by  definition  are 
vitrified,  this  precludes  the  classification  of 
ironstone  as  a  stoneware. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Worthy  (1982)  is  correct  in 
stating  that  whitewares  are  easily  distinguished  from 
later  ironstones.  Unfortunately,  distinctions  between 
the  two  types  at  mid-century  are  less  clear.  While  it 
seems  clear  that  sufficient  differences  exist  between 
whiteware  and  Ironstone  in  terms  of  paste  composition, 
permeability,  body  thickness,  decoration,  and  surface 
color  to  justify  their  segregation,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  these  differences  form  a  continuum  between  the  two 
types,  just  as  pearlware  gradually  grades  into 
whiteware.  Barber  (1902:19)  states  that  the  formula  for 
ironstone  is  similar  to  that  used  in  all  white  ceramic 
wares,  namely  flint,  feldspar,  kaolin,  and  ball  clay. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  class if icatory  unit 
of  "whiteware/ ironstone"  is  used  for  intermediate/ 
indeterminate  sherds. 

As  stated  above,  ironstone  was  developed  in  England 
ca.  1850,  and  was  produced  in  the  United  States  at  a 
slightly  later  date  (Ramsey  1947:153).  It  has  a  hard 
white,  and  often  thick  and  heavy  ceramic  body.  Although 
not  completely  vitrified,  it  is  more  vitrified  than 
whiteware.  Ironstone  fractures  evenly  and  smoothly. 
Surface  appearance  is  hard  and  smooth,  usually  with  an 
opaque-looking  glaze  with  a  blue-gray  cast.  It  is 
frequently  undecorated,  or  decorated  with  only  molded 
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However,  transfer-prlnting  is  not  unconnon, 
particularly  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries.  Decorative  notifs  usually  consist  of  floral 
patterns,  unlike  the  prinarily  scenic  transfer-prints 
found  to  ca.  1840  on  pearlware  and  whiteware. 
Decalcomania  is  also  common  after  ca.  1900.  Like 
whiteware,  ironstone  continued  in  production  into  the 
twentieth  century. 

White  colored  earthenware  produced  during  the 
twentieth  centxiry  received  a  variety  of  surface 
treatments.  One  such  treatment  was  the  use  of  brightly 
colored  opaque  glazes.  The  two  best  known  brand  names 
of  this  type  are  "Fiesta,”  and  the  less  expensive 
"Harlequin."  Both  types  were  produced  by  the  Homer 
Laughlin  Co.  of  West  Virginia  from  the  late  1930s  to  the 
1960s.  In  the  absence  of  a  maker's  mark,  this  type 
should  not  be  attributed  to  a  specific  manufacturer. 

Yellow  colored  earthenware.  This  is  an  American 
coarse  utilitarian  body  type.  The  paste  in  fact 
consists  of  stoneware,  not  earthenware  clays,  but  the 
ware  is  classified  as  an  earthenware  because  it  is  not 
fired  to  vitrification.  The  paste  ranges  from  soft  and 
porous  in  low-fired  examples  to  nearly  vitrified  pieces 
which  have  been  fired  at  high  temperatures.  The  paste 
color  is  buff  to  brownish  yellow,  and  varies  with  the 
amounts  and  types  of  impurities  in  the  clays  and  with 
the  firing  temperature.  Surface  treatment  of  the 
vessels  varied  with  function.  The  variant  known  as 
yellowware  is  covered  with  a  clear  alkaline  glaze.  It 
was  molded  into  a  variety  of  utilitarian  forms  such  as 
bowls,  jelly-molds,  pitchers  and  mugs.  After  1840,  it 
is  frequently  found  with  annular  bands  in  white,  brown 
and  blue,  as  well  as  mocha  decoration  in  blue  or  brown 
(Ramsey  1947:148-150).  Yelloware  was  produced  into  the 
twentieth  century. 

Yellow  colored  earthenware  also  is  found  with  a 
tortoiseshell  brown  glaze  produced  by  mixing  manganese 
and  iron  oxides  into  the  alkaline  glaze.  Known  as 
rockinghamware ,  the  type  was  molded  into  a  variety  of 
decorative  and  utilitarian  shapes.  Manufactured  between 
ca.  1830-1900,  the  height  of  rockinghamware 's  popularity 
was  the  mid  nineteenth  century. 

Yellow  colored  earthenware  sometimes  was  covered 
with  an  Albany  slip,  or  a  similar  dense,  brown-to-black 
matte  slip  glaze.  This  variant  was  more  commonly  known 
as  brownware,  and  was  most  often  utilized  for  straight¬ 
sided  crocks  and  storage  vessels.  Generally  wheel- 
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1900.  Brownwara  ia  occasionally  unglazad.  This  variant 
was  aanufacturad  ca.  1840-1875.  Brownvaras  with 
allcalina  and  salt  glasas  also  wars  producad  in  tha  south 
aftar  1860  (Raasay  1947:144).  Bristol  glazas,  which 
utilize  zinc  oxida  as  thair  priaary  fluxing  agant,  also 
ara  found  on  brownwara.  Tha  Bristol  glaza  is  opaqua, 
off -white,  and  frequently  exhibits  pits  and  pinholes 
(Rhodes  1973:180). 

Btonawara.  Stoneware  pasta  ranges  in  color  froa 
white-gray  or  buff  to  deep  gray  and  brown.  Stoneware  is 
fired  at  between  1200-1300  degrees,  and  it  has  a  saooth 
and  stoney  appearance  (Rhodes  1973:22).  Stoneware  was 
first  coaaercially  produced  in  the  United  States  ca. 
1775.  Use  of  these  heavy,  wheel  thrown  utilitarian 
vessels  becaae  widespread  during  the  nineteenth  centtiry. 
Just  as  coarse  earthenwares  were  the  priaary  utilitarian 
ceraaic  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  were  stonewares 
the  principal  utilitarian  wares  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  aost  coaaon  surface  treataent  of  stoneware  is 
salt  glazing.  The  raw  ceraaic  is  fired  until  the  clay 
aatures,  at  which  point  salt  is  added  to  the  firebox. 

The  vaporized  salt  is  then  deposited  on  the  ware, 
producing  a  thin,  bright,  hard  glaze  with  an  orange-peel 
texture  (Rhodes  1973:285).  Because  the  salt  vapor 
usually  does  not  adequately  penetrate  the  interior  of 
vessels,  an  Albany  slip,  developed  ca.  1810,  usually 
coats  the  interior  of  Aaerican  stonewares.  Salt  glazed 
stoneware  is  often  undecorated,  or  decorated  with  cobalt 
hand-painting . 

Stonewares  are  also  treated  with  alkaline  glazes. 
The  application  of  an  engobe,  or  slip  to  change  the 
surface  color  of  a  vessel  is  also  cossion,  both  with  and 
without  subsequent  glazing.  The  fact  that  stonewares 
were  often  produced  in  saall  local  potteries  contributes 
to  the  large  aaount  of  variation  in  surface  treataent. 

Poroelaneous  stoneware.  This  is  a  classificatory 
type  suggested  by  Worthy  (1982)  to  describe  a  type  that 
enbodies  the  traits  of  both  stoneware  and  porcelain. 

Also  kno%m  as  seni-porcelain  and  hotel  china,  it  was 
developed  in  the  United  States  after  1880  for  table  use. 
It  contains  both  kaolin  and  ball  clay,  and  is  fired 
between  1200-1400  degrees  (Worthy  1982:337).  It  is  very 
white,  dense  and  completely  vitrified,  but  unlike 
porcelain,  is  opaque.  Although  it  exhibits  a  variety  of 
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d«corativtt  traataents,  tha  most  coaBon  is  aonochroM  ria 
banding. 

Perealaia.  Hard  pasta  porcalaln  was  first 
aanufacturad  by  tba  Chinasa  in  tha  aighth  cantury  A.D. 
(T'ang  Dynasty) .  Chinasa  porcalaln  caaa  into  ouch 
daaand  that,  by  tha  aightaanth  cantury,  Oriantal  pottars 
vara  aanufacturing  porcalaln  axclusivaly  for  aiqport  to 
wastam  aarkats.  Undarglasa  blua  hand-paintad  porcalaln 
was  first  availabla  in  tha  Aaarican  Colonias  during  tha 
sacond  half  of  tha  oavantaanth  cantury.  By  tha  aarly 
ninataanth  cantury,  tha  quality  of  tha  hand>painting 
daclinad  draaatically.  By  tha  latar  ninataanth  cantury, 
inaxpansiva  porcalains  vara  baing  aaoo  producad  for  tha 
Aaarican  aarkat  by  aanufacturars  such  as  Haviland  and 
Coapany.  Undacoratad  Franch  porcalains  providad 
coapatition  for  Aaarican  and  British  ironstonao  during 
this  pariod.  Coaaarcially  succassful  hard  pasta 
porcalains  vara  not  aanufacturad  in  tha  Unitad  Btatas 
until  ca.  1880. 

Hard  pasta  porcalaln  is  co^;>lataly  vitrifiad  and 
translucant.  It  is  aada  froa  kaolin  and  patunsa 
(faldspar,  or  potassiua  aluainua  silicata) ,  and  it 
approachas  a  glass  in  coapooition  bacausa  of  tha  high 
firing  taaparatura  (1300'1450^  C.).  Tha  pasta  tands  to 
fusa  with  tha  faldspathic  glasa  during  firing.  Tha  vara 
fracturas  conchoidally.  Surfaca  appaaranca  is  hard  and 
saooth,  and  surfaca  color  ranges  froa  vary  idiita  to 
vhita  with  a  gray,  blua,  or  graan  cast  (Millar  and  stona 
1970:81:  Moal  Huaa  1970:257>263) .  Porcelain  can  racaiva 
a  variety  of  surfaca  traataants,  although  only  cobalt 
decoration  aay  be  applied  undarglasa  due  to  tha  heat 
necessary  to  fire  tha  caraaic.  Hand-painting,  transfer- 
printing,  and  dacalcoaania  all  are  coaaon  on  porcelain. 

Glass 


Datable  aaaufaeturiag  tachaiquas.  Prior  to  tha 
ninataanth  cantury,  tha  aajority  of  glassware  was  hand- 
blo%m.  Character istics  of  hand-blown  glass  include  tha 
absence  of  aold  saaas  and  an  asyaaatrical  vassal  shape. 
Alternately,  bottles  vara  bloim  into  a  one  piece  dip- 
aold  to  fora  tha  vassal  body,  while  tha  neck  and 
shoulders  vara  hand  finished.  This  technique  caaa  into 
use  diiring  tha  latar  aightaanth  century  and  continued  to 
be  utilized  until  tha  aid-ninataanth  cantury. 

Both  hand-blo%m  and  aoldad  bottles  vara  held  by 
pontil  during  finishing.  Attached  to  tha  vassal  base, 
pontils  left  characteristic  scars.  One  variant  is  tha 
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blow  pip«  pontil.  The  blow  pipe  pontil  exhibits  a  rough 
ring  of  glass;  it  is  produced  by  utilizing  the  blow  pipe 
as  the  pontil  rod.  Thus,  the  molten  glass  from  the  neck 
creates  the  characteristic  scar  on  the  base  (Jones 
1971) . 

Molds  to  shape  the  shoulders  and  the  necks  of 
vessels  as  well  as  the  body  came  into  use  during  the 
first  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  These 
included  the  three-piece  hinged  mold,  which  had  a  dip 
body  and  a  hinged,  two-piece  upper  section  to  fora  the 
shoulders  and  the  neck.  The  two-piece  hinged  sold  cane 
into  use  during  the  sane  tine  period.  These  molds  were 
hinged  at  the  base,  and  the  resultant  bottle  had  sold 
seams  running  across  the  base  and  up  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  Frequently,  the  base  seam  was  obliterated  by 
the  scar  from  the  pontil  used  to  hold  the  vessel  while 
the  mouth  and  neck  were  finished  (Baugher-Perlin 
1982:263) 

Two-piece  molds  began  to  replace  three-piece  molds 
by  the  mid-1840s,  and  by  the  following  decade  the  former 
was  improved  by  the  addition  of  cup  bottoms  and  post 
bottoms  to  form  the  base  (Haskell  1981:62;  Lorraine 
1968:40).  Cup  bottoms  are  characterized  by  a  mold  seam 
which  encircles  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  body.  A  post 
bottom  has  a  circular  seam  on  the  base  itself,  and  the 
side  seams  extend  over  the  base  edge  to  meet  it. 

During  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
bottle  lips  were  cut  off  with  shears  while  the  glass  was 
still  soft.  These  sheared  lips  are  characterized  by  an 
abraded  plain  cylindrical  top.  Frequently  a  bead  of 
glass  was  laid  on  the  neck  beneath  the  lip  of  the 
vessel.  By  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  bottle  lip 
finishing  techniques  had  been  improved.  The  tooled  lip 
was  one  such  method.  The  lipping  tool  consisted  of  a 
central  piece  placed  within  the  bottle  neck  and  an 
external  arm,  which,  when  rotated,  shaped  an  even  lip 
from  the  soft  glass  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  vessel. 
Use  of  this  technique  tended  to  obliterate  the  neck 
seras  of  the  vessel  as  a  consequence  of  reheating  and 
finishing. 

Michael  Owens  patented  a  fully  automatic  bottle 
machine  in  1903.  This  eliminated  all  hand  labor  from 
bottle  manufacture.  Suction  was  used  to  draw  the  molten 
glass  into  the  mold,  and  the  resulting  bottles  have  ring 
seams  around  the  base  and  side  seams  which  extend  over 
the  lip.  By  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


th«  vast  majority  of  bottlaa  vara  producad  by  thia 
■athod. 

Databla  glasa  oelera.  in  addition  to  manufacturing 
tachniquas  idiich  produca  databla  attributas,  cartain 
glasa  colors  provide  soma  chronological  information. 

For  axampla,  "opaqua  black*  glass,  idiich  was  utilised 
primarily  for  liquor  bottles,  was  common  throughout  the 
aightaanth  century  and  until  the  lata  nineteenth 
century.  The  glass  is  actually  dark  green,  but  the 
thickness  of  the  vassal  gives  the  impression  that  the 
glass  is  opaque  black  in  reflecting  light  (Jonas 
1971:11) . 

Also,  most  clear  glass  prior  to  the  Civil  War  was 
lead  crystal.  The  introduction  of  iiqprovad  lima  glass 
in  1864  provided  an  inexpensive  alternative  (Haskell 
1981:28).  Conseqpiently,  clear  glass  is  more  common  from 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  onward. 

Finally,  manganese  oxide  came  into  wider  use  as  a 
decolorizing  agent  in  the  final  third  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Use  of  this  oxide  to  clarify  glass  continued 
through  World  War  I.  Glass  treated  with  manganese  oxide 
tends  to  become  amethyst  colored  when  exposed  to 
sunlight  (Toulouse  1969:534). 

Mails 


Generally,  nails  are  only  broadly  datable.  Prior 
to  1790,  all  nails  were  hand  %rrought.  A  variety  of 
different  wrought  nails  were  manufactured.  These  can  be 
defined  by  the  shape  of  their  heads  (i.e.  rose-headed, 
t-headed,  1-headed,  and  headless) . 

Between  1790  and  the  1830s,  early  machine  cut 
square  nails  came  into  general  use.  Machine  cut  square 
nails  with  wrought  heads  were  manufactured  between  about 
1790  and  1815,  after  idiich  square  cut  nails  with  machine 
made  heads  appeared.  This  type,  tdiich  continued  to  be 
manufactured  until  the  1830s,  had  somewhat  irregular 
heads  and  a  "wasted,”  rounded  shank  under  the  head. 
Square  cut  nails  with  machined  heads  that  lacked  the 
"wasting”  characteristic  of  the  above  appeared  ca.  1820 
(Nelson  1963;  Noel  Hume  1970:252-254). 

Additional  nail  attributes  which  provide 
chronological  information  include  cut  marks  and  the 
direction  of  the  metal  fibers  in  the  nail  shaft.  Prior 
to  1820,  the  cutting  of  the  nail  shafts  produced  burrs 
on  diagonal  corners  of  the  nail  shaft.  After  this  date. 
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thtt  burrs  appear  on  adjacent  nail  corners,  in  addition, 
prior  to  ca.  1830,  the  netal  fibers  of  the  nail  run 
horizontally  to  the  shaft,  later,  they  run  vertically  to 
the  shaft.  Wire  nails  were  introduced  ca.  1850,  and 
they  began  to  replace  square  cut  nails  by  the  third 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  (Nelson  1963;  Noel 
Mum  1970:252-254). 

Classification  of  nails  was  hampered  by  extreme 
corrosion.  Ambiguous  square  nails  were  classified  as 
such.  Wrought,  cut,  and  wire  nails  were  identified 
whenever  possible. 
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RESULTS  OF  SITS  RSSISSMEET 


StandiBg  Struetur*  ZnvMitery 

During  pudustrian  aurvay,  prasanca  of  standing 
structuras  was  notad  on  tha  battura.  Nr.  Jaffray 
Trafflngar,  archltactural  historian,  ratumad  to  thosa 
structuras  to  assass  thalr  potantlal  slgnlflcanca 
according  to  National  Raglstar  criteria.  Ha  notad  that 
nona  of  tha  structtiras  Is  of  sufficient  age  to  warrant 
completion  of  tha  Louisiana  Historic  Structuras 
Inventory  fom.  Further,  ha  notad  that  nona  of  tha 
struct\iras  vara  designed  by  a  sastar  craftsman,  nor  did 
they  possess  high  artistic  value.  Thus,  proposed 
construction  will  not  result  In  Impact  on  significant 
standing  structuras. 

One  structure  lay  within  tha  U.S.  Naval 
Reservation.  It  was  a  ona^story,  steal  frame  "L”  shaped 
building  of  utilitarian  function.  Tha  structure  rests 
on  wooden  piers  and  a  supporting  dock,  and  Is  presently 
used  as  a  ferry  landing  facility.  Tha  exterior  Is  made 
of  raised  panel  steal  and  corrugated  fiberglass.  Tha 
roof  was  gabled  and  of  corrugated  steal.  Vents  vara 
present.  Also  situated  on  the  dock  was  a  covered  shed 
which  served  as  a  connecting  walkway. 

At  the  Cooper  T.  Smith  stevedoring  facility,  two 
metal  sheds  were  present.  These  were  vlndovless,  and 
were  constructed  with  corrugated  metal  and  gable  roofs. 
Finally,  at  the  Compass  Dockside  Facility,  a  dock  on 
wooden  piers  supported  a  standing  seem  steel  shed  with  a 
gabled  roof.  Portable  utility  sheds  were  also  present 
here. 

ISORllS 

ZatroduetioB.  During  pedestrian  survey,  a  beach 
scatter  of  creamware  and  pearlvare  was  observed  at  this 
locale.  Site  assessment  Included  a  series  of  surface 
collections  of  the  beach,  which  was  grldded  Into  10  a 
collection  proveniences.  Also,  a  site  map  was  prepared 
using  compass  and  tape.  Thirteen  auger  tests  were 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  115  cm,  and  eleven  auger  tests 
were  excavated  to  200  cm.  In  addition,  three  profiles 
were  cleaned.  One  of  these  %ras  located  at  water's  edge, 
while  the  other  two  were  located  on  benches  that  border 
the  beach.  These  profiles  were  examined  by  Ns.  Joann 
Nossa  (Geomorphologist)  dtirlng  her  field  visit,  and  she 
observed  no  evidence  of  a  former  ground  surface. 


Finally,  a  1  x  l  n  unit  was  axcavatad  to  a  dapth  of  ona 
■atar  on  ona  of  tha  banchas,  and  two  augar  tasta  vara 
axcavatad  in  tha  floor  of  tha  unit  to  provida  covaraga 
to  a  dapth  of  two  natars. 

•ita  Map  and  Oaaaral  tita  Daseriptien.  Tha  aita 
nap  for  160R119  ia  aho%m  in  Figura  39.  A  aita  datum  vaa 
aatabliahad  on  a  banch  diractly  abova  tha  art i fact- ladan 
baach.  Surfaca  alavation  at  datum  vaa  10.636  ft  (3.24 
m)  NGVD.  Both  (magnatic)  N/S  and  E/W  baaalinaa  vara 
marlcad  at  10  m  intarvala  in  tha  fiald.  In  addition,  a 
lina  oriantad  at  156^  vaa  narkad  by  atakaa  and  flaga  at 
10  n  intarvala  along  tha  baach  in  ordar  to  facilitata 
provaniancad  avurfaca  collactiona. 

Tha  baach  itaalf  maaaurad  40  a  in  N/S  axtant.  A 
amallar  baach,  approximately  10  m  in  N/S  axtant,  ia 
located  a  abort  diatanca  to  tha  north  of  tha  larger. 
Thaaa  baachaa  vara  apparently  created  by  vava-vaah 
aroaion.  The  northern  and  aoutharn  boundariaa  vara 
marked  by  rip-rap,  auggeating  that  tha  beach  and 
aaaociatad  cove  formed  aa  a  raault  of  failure  of  a 
portion  of  that  rip-rap.  Tha  aita  nap  alao  ahowa  the 
complex  aariaa  of  eroding  banchaa  aituatad  between  the 
baach  and  tha  cleared  and  bulldozed  corridor  aaaociatad 
with  tha  rivaraide  toe  of  lavae. 

Surface  Collaotiona.  Surfaca  collactiona  of  tha 
larger  baach  vara  made  in  10  a  provaniancea :  10-20S,  0- 
lOS,  O-ION,  10-2 ON.  The  collection  provenience  for  the 
amallar  baach  was  30-35N.  On  tha  firat  day  of  aita 
aaaaaament,  a  100%  aurface  collection  of  all  cultural 
material  was  made  for  the  varioua  baach  provaniancea. 

Tha  goal  of  this  collection  was  to  assess  the  relative 
proportions  of  historic  and  modern  materials. 
Subsequently,  additional  surface  collections  were  made 
of  ceramic  artifacts,  diagnostic  glass,  and  diagnostic 
architectural  materials.  These  latter  collections  vara 
designed  to  provida  additional  information  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  historic  period  occupation  at  the  site  as 
well  as  information  regarding  the  degree  to  which 
cultural  material  was  being  newly  deposited  or  reworked 
in  the  sandy  beach  matrix. 

Augar  Tests.  Two  series  of  auger  tests  were 
excavated  at  this  site  in  order  to  determine  whether 
buried  ground  siirfaces  and/or  historic  artifacts  could 
be  detected.  Thirteen  auger  tests  were  excavated  to  a 
depth  of  115  cm,  and  eleven  auger  tests  were  excavated 
to  200  cm.  Locations  of  these  tests  are  shown  on  the 
site  map  in  Figure  39,  while  auger  test  stratigraphy  is 
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Figure  39.  Site  Map  of  160R119 


WATERLINE 


pr«s«nt«d  in  Appendix  I.  Clays,  with  varying  silt  and 
sand  content,  predoninated  at  the  site.  No  artifacts 
were  recovered,  and  no  evidence  of  an  historically 
occupied  ground  surface  could  be  discerned. 

Beach  Pace  Profiles.  Three  profiles  were  cleaned 
on  bench  faces  associated  with  the  beaches  yielding 
artifacts.  Two  of  these  were  located  on  the  first  bench 
arising  from  the  larger  beach,  and  one  was  located  at 
the  saaller  beach  to  the  north.  Soils  observed  in  these 
profiles  are  shown  in  Flgiures  40,  41  and  42.  These 
profiles  provided  120  cm,  200  ca  and  80  ca  of  vertical 
coverage  respectively. 

The  profile  in  Figure  42  shows  a  wooden  beaa 
emerging  for  a  distance  of  136  cm  from  the  bench  face. 

It  lies  within  Stratum  V  which  is  a  silty  clay.  Above 
this  beam  are  approximately  50  cm  of  sands  and  clayey 
sands.  These  overlying  strata  indicate  that  the 
deposition  regimen  is  different  here  than  at  Profiles  1 
and  2  (Figures  40  and  41) ,  which  are  capped  by  hard, 
dry,  Sharkey  clays.  Profile  3  (Figure  42)  is  located 
only  8  m  west  (landward)  of  an  intact  segment  of  rip> 
rap,  whereas  Profiles  1  and  2  are  considerably  inland 
from  this  modern,  stabilized  river's  edge. 

Based  on  the  presence  of  circular  saw  blade  marks, 
the  beam  itself  appears  to  be  of  relatively  recent 
origin.  Its  dimensions  were  9  cm  (3-1/4  in)  x  11.5  cm 
(4-1/2  in) .  No  nails  or  hardware  were  present  on  the 
exposed  surfaces.  The  circular  saw  blade  marks  indicate 
that  the  beam  was  cut  at  a  later  date  than  is  indicated 
by  the  ceramic  beach  scatter  (below) ,  and  it  apparently 
is  unrelated  to  the  historic  period  occupation  at  the 
site.  It  may  have  drifted  onto  an  earlier  surface, 
after  which  it  was  buried  by  50  cm  of  sandy  alluviiim  and 
embedded  in  the  bank.  Subsequently,  then,  erosion  has 
re-exposed  it. 

Bzoavatioa  Unit.  A  1  x  i  m  excavation  unit  was 
placed  on  one  of  the  benches  at  this  site.  Excavation 
proceeded  by  20  cm  arbitrary  levels  to  a  depth  of  one 
meter,  and  all  fill  was  screened  through  1/4-inch  mesh. 
However,  no  cultural  materials  were  recovered  from  the 
unit.  Two  auger  tests  were  excavated  in  the  floor  of 
the  unit  in  order  to  obtain  coverage  to  a  depth  of  215 
cm.  However,  these  auger  tests  yielded  neither 
artifacts  nor  evidence  of  a  deeply  buried  ground 
surface.  A  profile  of  the  west  wall  of  this  unit  is 
shovm  in  Figure  43.  The  key  for  that  figure  details 
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Key  to  Strata: 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 


lOYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish  brown)  clay 
lOYR  5/3  (brown)  silty  sand 

lOYR  5/3  (brown)  silty  sand  with  increased  clay 
content 


lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  clayey  sand  loam 
lOYR  5/3  (brown)  sandy  loam 

lOYR  4/3  (brown/dark  brown)  moist  clayey  sand 
7.5YR  4/4  (brown/dark  brown)  moist  clayey  sand 
lOYR  4/3  (dark  brown)  moist  clayey  sand 


Figure  40.  Stratigraphy  in  Bench  Profile  No.  1,  160R119. 
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Figure  41.  Stratigraphy  in  Bench  Profile  No.  2,  160R119. 


CM 


Key  to  Strata: 

I.  lOYR  4/3  (dark  brown)  clayey  sand  with  mottling 

II.  lOYR  5/4  (yellowish  brown)  fine  sand 

III.  lOYR  4/3  (brown/dark  brown)  clayey  sand 

IV.  lOYR  3/3  (dark  brown)  clayey  sand 

V.  5Y  4/2  (olive  gray)  silty  clay 

VI.  5Y  4/2  (olive  gray)  clayey  sand 

VII.  5Y  4/2  (olive  gray)  plastic  clay 

VIII.  5Y  4/2  (olive  gray)  moist,  clayey  sand 


Figure  42.  Stratigraphy  in  Bench  Profile  No.  3,  160R119. 
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FERROUS  staining 


Key  to  Strata: 

I .  Bands  of  lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray) ,  lOYR  5/3  (brown) 
and  lOYR  5/4  (yellowish  browi)  clays,  silts  and 
sands  with  clays  predominating 

II.  lOYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish  brown)  very  plastic  clay 

III.  Bands  of  lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  clayey  silt, 
lOYR  5/3  (brown)  clayey  silt,  and  2.5  (olive 
brown)  silty  clay 

IV.  lOYR  4/3  (brown/dark  brown)  plastic  clay 

V.  lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  clay 

VI.  SYR  4/4  (reddish  brown)  clay 

VII.  lOYR  5/3  (brown)  silty  clay 

VIII.  lOYR  5/3  (broim)  silty  clay  with  mottling  and 

banding 

IX.  lOYR  4/3  (brown/dark  brown)  clay 

X.  lOYR  5/3  (brown)  silty  clay 


Strata  in  Auger  Tests  in  Floor  of  Unit: 

X.  lOYR  5/3  (bro«m  silty  clay  [100-148  cm] 

XI.  SYR  4/4  (reddish  brown)  silty  clay  [148-150  cm] 

XII.  lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  plastic  clay  [150-160  cm] 

XIII.  2.5Y  5/2  (grayish  bro%m)  wet,  plastic,  silty  clay 
[160-215  cm] 

(Water  table  at  200  cm] 


Figure  43.  Profile  of  the  West  Wall  of  the  1  x  1  m 
Excavation  Unit  at  160R119. 
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strata  obsarved  in  the  \mit  and  in  the  two  auger  tests 
in  its  floor. 

Artifact  Analysis.  A  total  of  147  ceranic  sherds 
were  collected  from  the  beach  at  160R119  (Table  8) . 

With  the  exception  of  one  sherd  of  late  nineteenth 
century  brovmware,  all  of  the  ceramics  dated  to  the  late 
eighteenth/early  nineteenth  century.  Approximately  50% 
(74  sherds)  of  the  collection  was  undecorated  creamware. 
Mocha  creamware  and  annular  creamware  also  were 
collected.  Thirty-one  percent  (46  sherds)  of  the 
collection  was  pearlware.  Decorative  treatments  found 
on  pearlware  included  blue  and  green  shell-edging, 
finger-painting,  mocha,  monochrome  blue,  polychrome 
hand-painting,  and  blue  transfer-printing.  One  sherd  of 
polychrome  hand-painted  whiteware  also  was  collected; 
this  piece  dates  to  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century . 

Three  sherds  of  red  paste  faience  were  collected. 

In  addition,  five  redware  sherds  were  recovered  that  may 
have  formerly  been  tin  glazed.  Fourteen  sherds  of  lead 
glazed  redware  were  found;  six  were  glazed  on  both  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  the  vessel,  seven  only  on  the 
interior,  and  one  was  glazed  only  on  the  exterior.  The 
glazes  on  these  sherds  were  badly  eroded  as  the  result 
of  water  wear.  However,  the  majority  had  a  brown  cast. 
These  sherds  probably  correspond  to  French  ceramics 
identified  by  Barton  (1981:35)  from  the  Fortress  of 
Louisbourg,  to  Lead  Glazed  Earthenware  Type  B  from  the 
Trudeau  site  (Brain  1979:50-56),  and  to  Charente  Plain 
from  the  Cahokia  Wedge  site  (Walthall  and  Gums 
1988:149).  Two  of  the  sherds  with  interior  glazes  had 
an  orange  cast  to  the  glaze;  similar  sherds  have  been 
recovered  from  the  Barataria  Unit  of  Jean  Lafitte 
National  Historical  Park  from  sites  dating  ca.  1779-1800 
(Yakubik  1989) .  Finally,  one  sherd  of  redware  with  an 
eroded  exterior  glaze  and  a  brown  interior  slip  was 
recovered  from  160R119. 

Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  the  ceramics  were 
too  small  to  consider  vessel  form.  However,  the 
majority  of  the  identifiable  cream  colored  earthenwares 
appear  to  have  been  plates;  bowls  and  cups  were 
represented  in  smaller  quantities. 

Two  dark,  olive  green  bottle  kickup  fragments  were 
recovered,  and  one  of  these  exhibited  a  blowpipe  pontil 
scar.  In  addition,  42  sherds  of  dark,  olive  green  glass 
were  collected;  this  was  more  than  was  found  at  any 
other  site  located  during  survey.  Some  of  these 
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Table  8.  Materials  from  160R119 
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fragacnts  axhibit  Irregularitiaa  which  aay  auggast  that 
thay  wara  hand  blown. 

Othar  aatariala  collactad  which  ara  likaly 
conta^poranaouB  with  tha  caraaic  asaaablaga  includa  a 
wrought  nail,  squara  cut  and  unidantifiabla  squara  nail 
fragaants,  and  fiva  pipaataa  fragaanta.  Ona  Franch 
honay-colorad  gunflint  waa  collactad,  aa  wall  aa  a 
fragaant  of  chart.  Both  gunflinta  and  chart  dabitaga 
wara  racovarad  froa  two  aitaa  in  tha  Barataria  Unit  of 
Jaan  Lafitta  National  Hiatorical  Park,  and  it  waa 
auggaatad  that  tha  aitaa'  inhabitanta  wara  aanufacturing 
thair  own  gunflinta  (Yakubik  1989) .  Finally,  56 
fragaanta  of  aoft  oranga  brick  wara  collactad. 

Bacauae  a  100%  aurfaca  collaction  waa  aade  of  tha 
baach  at  160R119,  a  aubatantial  anount  of  racant 
aatarial  waa  collactad.  Thia  includad  aodarn  bottla 
fragaanta  and  aetal  hardwara.  Graval,  coal,  and  alag 
alao  were  recovered. 

A  Mean  Ceramic  Date  of  1796.7  (n>127)  waa 
calculated  for  the  ceramic  aaaeablage  from  160R119. 

Mean  Ceramic  Dates  were  then  calculated  for  each  of  the 
five  collection  areas.  The  results  wara  fairly  uniform 
despite  variations  in  sample  sizes  between  the  areas: 
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10-20  North 
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30-35  North 

1797.0 

7 

Bits  ZntarpratatioB.  160R119  is  located  rivarward 
and  approximately  100  m  upriver  from  160R90,  the  site  of 
the  Beka  Plantation  great  house  and  quarters  complex 
illustrated  on  the  1890s  MRC  map.  Surficial  examination 
of  the  latter  site  at  the  time  of  fieldwork  reported  in 
this  volume  suggested  that  it  was  largely  intact.  The 
site  of  the  great  house,  which  burned  in  1880,  was 
identifiable  on  the  basis  of  an  extensive  scatter  of 
bricks  and  artifacts.  Interestingly,  the  earliest 
ceramics  noted  on  the  surface  at  160R90  were  ca.  1820 
pearlware,  and  the  majority  of  the  ceramics  were  later 
whitewares  and  ironstones.  Rockinghamware  and 
yelloware,  both  of  which  postdate  1830  and  were  absent 
from  the  160R119  beach,  also  were  noted  at  160R90.  Mo 
creamware,  faience,  or  coarse  earthenwares  were  observed 


at  160R90.  Thus,  the  ceramic  assemblage  from  160R90 
appears  to  postdate  the  assemblage  from  160R119  with 
little  overlap. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  the  beach  scatter  from 
160R119  represents  the  remains  of  an  earlier  residence 
at  Beka  Plantation.  Ceramic  tableware,  bottle  glass, 
and  architectural  remains  all  were  collected  from 
160R119.  In  addition,  pipe  fragments,  a  gunflint,  and 
possible  flint  debitage  were  recovered.  These  items  all 
were  included  in  the  domestic  refuse  of  a  series  of  late 
eighteenth  century  sites  in  the  Barataria  Unit  of  Jean 
Laf itte  National  Historical  Park  (Yakubik  1989) . 

This  earlier  residence  probably  was  established 
during  the  Spanish  Colonial  Period.  By  1815,  the 
property  was  o%med  by  Barthelemy  Duverje,  who  resided  in 
Algiers  Point.  As  noted  in  ^apter  6,  there  was  a  two 
story,  eight  room  brick  house  located  on  the  plantation 
at  the  tine  of  Duverje's  death  in  1820.  The  property 
was  held  in  division  among  Duverje' s  heirs  until  the 
estate  was  consolidated  by  Duverje' s  son-in-law,  Caliste 
Villere,  in  1839.  Caliste  Villere  resided  on  Toulouse 
Street  until  sometime  between  1840  and  1843  (L.  T. 

Caire,  February  27,  1840,  and  July  31,  1843,  NONA).  It 
is  hypothesized  that  subsequent  to  his  consolidation  of 
the  plantation,  Villere  constxructed  a  new  residence  to 
replace  the  house  that  was  standing  in  1820. 
Subsequently,  archeological  investigations  were 
conducted  at  160R90.  Results  of  artifact  analysis 
indicated  that  cultural  materials  at  that  site  were  in 
fact  more  recent  than  those  at  160R119  (Earth  Search, 
Inc.,  1992). 


Assessment  of  Significance.  As  noted  above, 

160R90  appears  to  have  maintained  its  integrity.  Two 
brick  lined  wells  flank  either  side  of  the  great  house 
site.  Several  large  oaks  are  located  riverward  of  the 
house  site,  and  a  lane  or  drive  appears  to  lead  to  the 
house  site.  Similarly,  the  quarters  areas  are 
identifiable  on  the  basis  of  surface  scatters  of  brick 
and  artifacts.  A  third  brick  lined  well  is  located  near 
the  quarters  area.  Also,  vdiat  appears  to  be  the  remains 
of  two  infilled  privies  are  located  riverward  of  the 
great  house  site.  Late-nineteenth  and  early-twentieth- 
century  bottles  and  ceramics  associated  with  these 
suggest  that  they  may  have  been  excavated  and  utilized 
by  plantation  laborers  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of 
the  great  house.  Finally,  the  field  drainage  system 
also  is  quite  visible  in  the  vicinity  of  the  residential 
complex.  Although  the  site  of  the  sugar  house  was  not 
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visit«d,  it  is  likttly  that  it  is  siailarly  undisturbad. 
Again,  thasa  1988  obsarvations  vara  aubsaquantly 
confixmad  by  axcavations  at  160R90  raportad  by  Earth 
Saarch,  Inc.  (1992) . 

Hovavar,  no  cultural  aatariala  vara  racovarad  in 
tha  ooursa  of  any  of  thaaa  axcavations  at  160R119,  and 
no  cultural  satarial  vas  obaarvad  in  banch  facas 
associatad  vith  tha  baach.  Rathar,  cultural  aatarial 
vas  confinad  antiraly  to  tha  baach  at  this  locals. 
Rasults  of  sita  assasssant  indicata  that  tha  cultural 
aatarial  lias  antiraly  in  tha  rivar  and  is  vashing 
ashora  at  prasant.  This  suggastion  is  substantiatad  by 
tha  banklina  coaparison  prasantad  in  Chaptar  2  and 
Figura  10. 

160R119,  than,  lacks  integrity  and  doas  not  exhibit 
potential  for  furthering  our  understanding  of  tha 
historic  period  it  raprasants.  Tha  sita  is  not  eligible 
for  inclusion  on  tha  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  Mo  further  archeological  vork  is  racosnandad 
for  this  sita. 

180R120 

During  pedestrian  survey,  tvo  aarly-tvantiath 
century  bottles  and  one  green  banded  silk  glass  plate 
fragaant  vara  racovarad  on  a  baach  at  this  locale.  Both 
bottles  are  clear  glass,  vara  produced  by  an  autosatic 
bottle  sachina,  and  have  stopper  closures.  One  vas  a 
pharsacautical  bottle,  and  tha  other  vas  a  liqpior 
bottle.  Also,  tvo  lata-ninataanth-cantury  bottles  vara 
racovarad  from  a  nearby  banch.  Tha  latter  tvo  bottles 
vara  partially  covered  by  alluviun.  Both  of  thasa 
bottles  vara  prodxjw«:<5  by  tvo-piace  solds  and  have  tooled 
lips.  The  first  f  tjhasa  is  a  light  green  soda  bottle, 
and  tha  second  is  a  orom  bear  bottle.  Tha  sita  is  at 
or  near  tha  location  vhera  tha  1890s  NRC  sap  shovs  a 
U.S.  Light  facility  and  a  fenced  yard. 

Tha  sita  sap  for  160R120  is  sho%m  in  Figura  44. 

Tha  baach  yielding  bottles  during  pedestrian  survey  is 
labelled  "Baach  1."  Tha  locations  of  tha  other  tvo 
historic  bottles  are  depicted  near  tha  sita  datum.  A 
■atal  probe  vas  used  in  tha  vicinity  of  this  datum  in 
order  to  determine  vhather  additional  artifacts  might 
lie  near  tha  surface  of  tha  sita.  Probing  indicated 
that  a  Rangia  shell  lens  vas  present. 

A  50  X  50  cm  excavation  unit  vas  dug  in  10  cm 
levels  vithin  the  area  that  included  the  shell  lens  in 
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Figure  44.  Site  Map  of  16OR120. 
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MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 


ord«r  to  dotoxnino  th«  naturo  of  this  shallow, 
subsiirfacs  fsaturs.  All  fill  fra  this  unit  was 
scrssnsd  through  1/4 -inch  aash.  Strata  to  ths  sxcavatsd 
dspth  of  SO  CB  ars  dspictad  in  Pigurs  45.  Stratus  ZX, 
axtsnding  fros  approxisataly  5  to  7  cb  bslow  surfacs, 
was  a  hsavy  clay  with  sobs  Bmngim  shall  fragsants.  0ns 
shard  of  clsar  glass  and  a  plastic  fragaant  wars 
collactad  froB  this  stratus.  StratuB  ZV,  batvaan  13  and 
15  CB  balow  surfaca,  was  co^posad  of  sand  with  Jtangia 
shall  fragaants.  Cultural  satarial  within  Stratus  ZV 
includad  architactural  dabris  such  as  wira  nails  and 
wira  nail  fragaants,  an  asbastos  tila  fragaant,  wood 
fragaants,  and  a  plastar  fragaant.  Pourtaan  bottla 
glass  shards  also  wars  collactad;  thasa  wara  ganarally 
Bodarn  in  appaaranca.  Thay  includad  tan  shards  of  claar 
glass,  a  bright  graan  shard  which  Bay  ba  a  7-Up  bottla 
fragaant,  and  a  bro%m  fragaant  which  aay  hava  darivad 
froa  a  baar  bottla.  Othar  aatarials  collactad  includad 
unidantifiabla  natal,  oystar  shall  fragaants,  and  graval 
(Tabla  9) .  Tha  prasanca  of  sand,  Rangia  and  aodarn 
cultural  aatarial  indicates  that  tha  "faatura”  is  itsalf 
a  racant  baach  deposit,  now  buried.  A  soil  probe  in  tha 
floor  of  this  unit  provided  additional  coverage  to  a 
depth  of  100  CB  balow  surface.  Strata  within  this  auger 
test  are  includad  in  tha  key  to  Pigura  45. 

Eight  shovel  tests  wara  excavated  to  a  depth  of  50 
CB,  and  fill  froB  thasa  tests  was  scraanad  through  1/4- 
inch  Bash.  Materials  racovarad  froa  tha  shovel  tests 
wara  consistent  with  raaains  collactad  froa  tha 
excavation  unit  (Tabla  9).  Thasa  includad  wira  nails, 
one  of  tdiich  was  aabaddad  in  a  wood  fragaant,  plastic 
fragaants,  claar  glass,  and  a  glass  syringe  plunger 
fragaant.  Piva  of  thasa  shovel  tests  wara  supplaaantad 
by  auger  tests  to  a  depth  of  115  ca.  Locations  of  tha 
shovel  and  auger  tests  are  shown  on  tha  site  aap  (Pigura 
44) .  Auger  test  stratigraphy  is  presented  in  Appendix 
Z.  Auger  excavations  failed  to  yield  either  artifacts 
or  claar  evidence  of  a  buried  ground  surface. 

Pinally,  a  stepped  profile  was  cleaned  on  the  bench 
face  associated  with  Baach  1  (Pigura  44) .  Tha  profile 
provided  110  ca  of  vertical  exposure.  Strata  within 
this  profile  are  depicted  in  Pigura  46,  and  tha  key  to 
that  figure  provides  soil  descriptions.  Interestingly, 
tha  basal  stratua  in  this  profile  was  the  sane  as  the 
basal  stratua  for  tha  auger  test  excavated  in  the  floor 
of  tha  50  X  50  ca  unit.  This  is  evidence  for  a  unifora 
substratum  throughout  the  site. 
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Key  to  Strata: 

I.  lOYR  5/4  (yellowish  brown)  clayey  silt  loam 

II.  lOYR  3/1  (very  dark  gray)  clay  with  Ranoia  shell 
fragments 

III.  lOYR  5/3  (brown)  clayey  sand 

IV.  lOYR  6/8  (light  brownish  yellow)  sand  with  Ranoia 
shell  fragments  and  modern  cultural  material 

V.  lOYR  5/2  (grayish  bro%m)  laminated  plastic  clay 


Note:  Stratum  V  continued  to  a  depth  of  69  cm  below 
surface  within  the  push  probe  test.  Stratum  VI,  a  7. SYR 
4/0  (dark  gray)  plastic  silty  clay  then  continued  from  69 
cm  to  100  cm  below  surface.  Stratum  VI  is  the  equivalent 
of  Stratum  II  in  the  bench  profile  depicted  in  Figure  F8. 


Figure  45.  North  Wall  Profile  of  the  50  x  50  cm  Excavation 
Unit  at  16OR120. 
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SAND 


SILT 


CLAY 


LENSIN6 


Key  to  Strata: 

I.  lOYR  4/3  (brown/dark  brown)  finely  banded  silt, 
clay  and  sand  with  some  Ranoia  shell 

II.  7.5YR  4/0  (dark  gray)  plastic  silty  clay;  silt 
content  decreases  with  depth;  sands  within  this 
stratum  are  lOYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish  brown) 


Figure  46.  Stepped  profile  on  the  bench  at  160R120. 
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Tabl«  9.  Natsrlals  trom  16OR120 


Surfaca  Shoval  Taata  EUl  Total 


Brown  glass 
Brown  baar  bottla, 

2  piaca  Bold, 
toolad  lip  1 

Claar  glass 
Claar  liquor  bottla, 
autoaatic  bottla 
■achina  1 

Claar  phamacautical 
bottla,  autoaatic 
bottla  aachina  1 

Graan  glass 
Light  graan  glass 
Light  graan  soda 
bottla,  2  piaca 
Bold,  toolad  lip  1 

Graan  bandad  ailk 

glass  plats  1 

Wira  Nail 
Nira  nail  shaft 
Nira 

Nisc  aatal 

Plastar  fragaant 

Asbastos  tila 

Glass  syringa  plungar 

Plastic 

Wood 

Fangim 

Oystar 

Graval 


1  1 

1 

2  11  13 

1 


1 

2  2 
1  1 


3 


1 

3 


8 

4 

3 
2 
1 
1 

2 

4 
23 

4 

11 


1 

1 

11 

4 

3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

5 

4 
23 

4 

11 
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As  notsd  abovs,  tha  1873  sarias  Nissiasippl  Rivar 
Conlssion  Nap  (draftad  In  1893)  Indicatas  that  a  U.S. 
Light  and  a  fancad  yard  with  ona  structura  foraarly  vara 
loeatad  in  tha  vicinity  of  160R120.  Tha  lattar  aay  hava 
baan  a  rasidanca  for  tha  caratakar  of  tha  light. 
Altamativaly,  tha  light  was  unaannad,  and  tha  yard  aay 
hava  baan  a  barn  and  corral  for  Baka  Plantation.  Thasa 
i^provaaants  ara  not  dapictad  on  tha  1921  Mississippi 
Rivar  Coaaission  Nap,  which  suggests  that  thay  vara 
raaovad  prior  to  this  data. 

Overlays  of  tha  NRC  aaps  with  currant  USGS  quads 
suggest  that  tha  site  of  tha  U.S.  Light  nay  be  in  tha 
rivar,  while  tha  fancad  yard  and  associated  structura 
nay  be  under  tha  present  lavaa.  Nonathalass,  it  was 
anticipated  that  ranains  of  ona  or  both  sight  be 
recovered  during  survey.  However,  it  is  unlikely  that 
tha  satarial  from  160R120  represents  tha  ranains  of 
either  the  fenced  yard  or  the  U.S.  Light.  Although 
architectural  debris  was  collected  from  the  site, 
relatively  little  was  found.  This,  as  well  as  the  small 
size  of  the  collected  architectural  material  suggests 
that  this  represents  refuse  rather  than  the  remains  of  a 
former  structiire  at  this  locale.  Zn  addition,  only  wire 
nails  were  collected  from  160RX20.  Square  cut  nails 
should  also  be  expected  from  late  nineteenth  century 
structures  such  as  these.  Finally,  the  asbestos  tile 
undoubtedly  postdates  these  structures. 

The  absence  of  ceramics  at  160R120  suggests  that 
this  was  not  a  habitation  locale.  The  one  milk  glass 
plate  sherd  was  the  only  tableware  recovered  during  site 
definition.  The  occurrence  of  both  modern  glass  and 
plastic  fragments  suggests  that  the  majority  of  the 
material  derives  from  beach  deposits  and/or  recent 
dumping . 

The  four  late-nineteenth/early-twentieth-century 
bottles  are  somewhat  problematic  because  they  are 
inconsistent  with  the  other  material  collected  from  the 
site.  During  the  late-nineteenth/early-tventieth 
centuries.  Twelve  Mile  Point  was  a  popular  recreational 
area  for  Algiers  residents,  and  the  bottles  may  have 
been  abandoned  by  individuals  who  had  picnics  on  the 
site.  Alternatively,  the  bottles  may  have  washed  in 
from  the  river.  This  seems  less  likely,  since  no  other 
whole  bottles  of  this  age  were  recovered  elsewhere 
during  survey. 

No  in  situ  cultural  deposits  were  recovered  at 
160R120.  This,  and  paucity  of  artif actual  remains. 
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indicates  that  further  excavations  at  this  site  will  not 
further  our  understanding  of  history.  This  site  should 
not  be  reconaended  for  inclusion  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  and  no  further  work  is 
recosnended  here. 

IfORiai 

One  brick  and  numerous  pieces  of  coal  were  observed 
on  the  surface  at  this  site  during  pedestrian  survey. 

The  site  lies  at  the  location  where  the  1890s  NRC  map 
depicts  a  road  to  the  Beka  Plantation  river  landing.  A 
comparison  of  the  18908  NRC  nap  and  current  USGS  quad 
indicates  that  the  landing  itself  has  been  lost  to  the 
river. 

A  site  datum  was  established.  Surface  elevation  at 
datum  was  9.351  ft  (2.85  m)  NGVD.  Eleven  auger  tests 
were  excavated  to  a  depth  of  115  cm  along  a  (magnetic) 
M/S  baseline.  Locations  of  these  tests,  which  were 
spaced  at  five  meter  intervals,  are  shown  on  the  site 
map  in  Figure  47.  Stratigraphic  information  was  derived 
from  the  auger  test  at  the  site  datum  (Appendix  I) . 

Several  of  the  tests  yielded  Rangia  shell  at  depths 
of  10  to  20  cm  below  surface.  These  shells  were 
probably  deposited  fairly  recently  and  subseqpiently 
buried  at  this  shallow  depth.  However,  three  of  the 
auger  tests  also  yielded  Rangia  shell  fragments  at 
depths  of  69  to  80  cm,  and  a  fourth  yielded  coal  at  70 
cm.  These  auger  tests  were  located  between  2 ON  and  5S 
(Appendix  I  and  Figure  47) .  No  artifacts  were 
recovered . 

Based  on  results  of  this  auger  test  regimen,  a 
field  hypothesis  was  developed  that  this  site  did,  in 
fact,  represent  a  portion  of  a  Beka  Plantation  road. 
Subsequently,  this  hypothesis  was  verified  by  examining 
an  area  directly  landward  of  the  modern  levee.  The 
former  plantation  road  was  clearly  visible,  and  it  was 
lined  with  a  still  extant  ditch  on  both  sides.  No 
evidence  of  deposition  on  this  portion  of  the  road  was 
observed.  The  1890s  NRC  map  indicates  that  the  road 
went  from  the  river  to  the  Beka  sugar  house.  That 
facility  continued  in  use  until  the  early  1900s  (Chapter 
6) .  It  would  appear,  then,  that  since  about  1900 
approximately  60  to  80  cm  of  sediment  has  been  deposited 
on  that  part  of  the  road  located  on  the  batture. 

Results  of  this  assessment  regimen,  in  association 
with  archival  map  data,  indicate  that  this  site  does 
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Figure  47.  Site  Map  of  160R121. 


r«pr«8«nt  a  road  to  the  Beka  Plantation  river  landing. 
However «  the  locale  exhibits  no  further  research 
potential.  No  artifacts  were  recovered,  and  additional 
excavations  in  a  roadbed  are  unlikely  to  yield 
artifacts.  Therefore,  the  locale  does  not  exhibit 
qualities  necessary  for  inclusion  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  No  further  work  is 
recofluiended. 

1COR122 

XatroduotioB.  This  site  was  first  noted  during 
pedestrian  survey  when  an  eighteenth  cent\iry  (European) 
coarse  earthenware  sherd  was  collected  fron  a  beach. 

Site  assessment  Included  additional  beach  collections 
which  yielded  13  European  sherds  dating  to  the 
eighteenth  and/or  nineteenth  centuries,  as  well  as  two 
aboriginal  body  sherds  and  one  aboriginal  rim  sherd. 

During  field  work  at  this  site,  daily  river  level 
fluctuations  were  noted.  During  the  early  morning,  both 
beaches  were  largely  inundated.  However,  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  water  level  tended  to  drop,  thus 
re-exposing  the  beaches.  Daily  surface  collections 
indicated  that  either  new  material  was  washed  ashore 
during  each  of  these  cycles,  or  that  the  cultural 
material  was  reworked  within  the  beach  sands  so  that  new 
sherds  were  exposed.  Lateral  wave  action  as  a  result  of 
river  traffic,  and  particularly  barge  traffic,  was 
dramatic  during  both  high  and  low  water  periods.  Waves 
were  high  enough  to  develop  whitecaps  and  break  as  they 
moved  onshore. 

Bite  Nap.  The  site  map  shown  in  Figure  48  was 
prepared  with  compass  and  tape.  A  site  datum  was 
established;  surface  elevation  at  datum  was  8.606  ft 
(2.62  m)  NGVD.  Beach  One  is  the  location  where  sherds 
were  collected  from  the  surface.  The  site  map 
demonstrates  that,  as  was  the  case  for  160R119  (the  Beka 
beach  scatter) ,  a  complex  series  of  eroding  benches  rise 
above  the  beaches  at  this  locale.  Also,  riprap  is 
extant  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  two  beaches  shown 
in  Figiire  48.  Thus,  these  beach  coves  have  apparently 
been  formed  as  a  result  of  wave  wash  erosion  which  has 
caused  failure  of  the  bankline  stabilization  here. 

Bench  Face  Profiles.  One  profile  (Profile  One, 
Figure  49)  was  cleaned  on  the  bench  face  associated  with 
the  beach  that  yielded  historic  period  sherds.  It 
provided  approximately  155  cm  of  vertical  exposure.  A 
second  profile  (Profile  Two,  Figure  50)  was  cleaned  on 
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Figure  48.  Site  Map  of  160R122 


Key  to  Strata: 

la,  lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  hard  clay 

lb.  2.5Y  5/2  (grayish  brown)  plastic  clay  [krotavina] 

lla.  lOYR  5/3  (brown)  clayey  sand  loam  with  mottling; 
clay  content  increases  with  increased  depth 

llb.  Light  orange  banding  below  which  Stratum  Ila 
becomes  semi -plastic  and  water- saturated 


Figure  49.  Profile  One  from  160R122. 
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Figure  50.  Profile  Two  from  160R122. 


th«  adjacent  beach  in  order  to  deteraine  i^ether 
stratigraphy  was  uniform  at  the  site.  Vertical  exposure 
in  this  profile  was  approxisately  180  cs. 

Keys  to  Figures  49  and  50  suasarise  the  oteerved 
stratigraphy.  Both  profiles  vers  capped  by  a  hard, 
stiff  clay.  The  substratus  in  Profile  One  (Figure  49} 
was  a  relatively  unifors  clayey  sand  loan  in  idiich  clay 
and  Boisture  content  increased  with  depth.  Substrata  in 
Profile  Two  (Figure  50)  were  sisilar,  but  banding  was 
sore  evident  here.  Characterization  of  this  banding 
resulted  in  a  sore  complex  profile.  These  profiles, 
which  were  examined  by  Ms.  Joann  Mossa,  Geomorphologist, 
yielded  no  cultural  material  and  no  evidence  of  a 
discernable,  buried  ground  surface. 

Bxoavation  Unit.  A  1  x  1  a  excavation  unit  was 
placed  near  the  edge  of  the  bench  overlooking  the  beach 
that  yielded  historic  ceramics  (Figure  48) .  Fill  from 
the  unit  was  screened  through  l/4~inch  mesh.  Profile 
One  indicated  that  the  uppermost  stratum  in  the  unit 
would  consist  of  stiff  clay.  This  was  removed  as  a 
natural  level  to  a  depth  of  39  cm. 

Evidence  of  a  burned  board  was  noted  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  unit  at  39  cm.  A  trowel  was  used  to  clean, 
pedestal  and  cross-section  this  feature.  The  plan  view 
at  50  cm  below  surface  and  the  cross-section  are  shown 
in  Figure  51.  The  burned  board  lay  within  the  lowermost 
part  of  the  upper  stratum  of  dark  gray  clay.  The  board 
was  originally  large  and  flat,  but  it  was  relatively 
thin,  approximately  3.5  cm.  Smaller  sections  of  the 
board  had  broken  off.  One  of  these  emerged  from  the 
south  wall  and  a  second  rested  near  the  center  of  the 
unit  (Figure  51) .  Other  smaller  chunks  of  the  burned 
board  had  broken  off  and  settled  at  varying  depths 
between  39  and  47  cm  below  surface. 

The  clay  surrounding  this  burned  feature  exhibited 
no  evidence  of  having  been  fired.  This  probably 
indicates  that  the  board  was  burned  at  some  other 
location  and  secondarily  deposited  here.  The  location 
of  the  board  at  the  interface  between  two  strata  (South 
Hall  Profile,  Figure  52)  indicates  that  this  interface 
was  a  former  ground  surface.  However,  deposition 
occurred  too  frequently  to  allow  buildup  of  organic 
material  that  would  actually  appear  as  a  buried  A- 
horizon. 

No  other  cultural  material  was  recovered  from  this 
excavation  unit.  Figure  52  shows  the  south  and  west 
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Figure  51.  Burned  Feature  within  Excavation  Unit  at 
160R122,  shown  in  plan  view  and  in  cross-section  at  50  cm 
below  surface. 
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Key  to  Strata: 

I.  lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  stiff  clay 

II.  lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brovm)  plastic  silty  clay 

III.  lOYR  5/3  (brown)  finely  banded  silts  and  sands 

IV.  lOYR  5/3  (brown)  banded  silty  clay 

V.  2.5Y  5/2  (grayish  brown)  plastic  silty  clay  with 
organic  matter  and  ferrous  mottling 

VI.  2.5Y  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  sandy  clay 

VII.  2.5Y  5/2  (grayish  brown)  silty  clay 


Auger  Test  in  Floor  of  Unit  to  200  cm  Below  Surface 

VII.  (Above)  Seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  west  wall 
profile  continues  to  a  depth  of  148  cm 

VIII.  lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  sandy  clay  [148  to  182  cm 
below  surface] 

IX.  lOYR  5/1  (gray)  sticky,  plastic  clay 


Figure  52.  Profiles  of  the  South  and  West  Wall  of  the 
Excavation  Unit  at  160R122 . 
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vail  profilas  to  tha  axcavatad  dapth  of  ona  aatar.  Tha 
kay  to  that  figura  aunariaaa  obaarvad  atratinaj^y. 

That  kay  alao  providaa  atratlgraphic  data  darivad  froa 
tvo  augar  taata  axcavatad  in  tha  floor  of  thia  unit  to 
provida  covaraga  to  a  total  dapth  of  200  cm, 

hugar  Taata.  Tan  augar  taata  vara  axcavatad  to  a 
dapth  of  115  CB,  and  aavan  to  a  dapth  of  200  cb. 
Locationa  of  thaaa  taata  ara  ahovn  on  tha  aita  Bap  in 
Figura  48.  No  cultiaral  Batariala  vara  racovarad,  and 
tha  taata  yialdad  no  diacamabla  avidanca  of  a  foraar 
ground  aurfaca.  Stratigraphy  obaarvad  in  thoaa  augar 
taata  axcavatad  to  200  cb  ia  praaantad  in  Appendix  I. 

Art if acta.  Thirteen  caranic  aharda  vara  collected 
froB  Beach  One  at  160R122.  Two  aharda  vara  Bid-to-lata 
nineteenth  century  ironatona.  A  third  ahard  ia  a 
fragaant  of  a  blue  ahall-adgad  paarlvara  plate.  Thia 
piece  probably  dataa  to  tha  early  nineteenth  century 
ainca  it  ia  neither  finely  caat  nor  vail  painted. 
Hovavar,  it  lacka  tha  concave  rin  often  character iatic 
of  nineteenth  century  axanplaa. 

Tha  raaaining  tan  aharda  ara  eighteenth  century 
faience  and  coaraa  aarthanvaraa.  Unfortunately,  all  of 
thaaa  aharda  ara  to  anall  to  datamina  vaaaal  fora.  Two 
aharda  of  faience  ware  recovered.  Ona  of  thaaa,  a  anall 
riB  ahard  of  a  poaaibla  plate,  had  a  buff  paata  and  a 
aingla  blue  hand-painted  band.  Thia  corraaponda  to 
Walthall 'a  Style  A  rin  border  rapraaantad  at  tha  Cahokia 
Hedge  aita  (Walthall  and  GuBa  1988:136).  Tha  aacond 
ahard  had  a  pink  paata  and  tha  glaze  on  tha  exterior 
aurfaca  had  eroded  off.  In  addition,  two  other  poaaibla 
faience  aharda  were  collected.  Both  of  thaaa  have  a 
pink  paata  and  no  glaze,  and  it  ia  likely  that  tha 
fragile  tin  glaze  haa  eroded. 

Ona  ahard  of  Saintonga  alippad  green  glazed 
earthenware  alao  waa  recovered.  It  had  a  pink  paata 
covered  with  an  interior  %diita  a lip  over  which  a  green 
glaze  waa  applied.  Siailar  aharda  have  bean  recovered 
froB  tha  Fortraaa  of  Louiabourg  (Barton  1981:10),  froB 
tha  Cahokia  Wedge  aita  which  yialdad  Saintonga  Slip 
Plain  (Walthall  and  Guna  1988:149),  and  froB  tha  Trudeau 
aita  which  yialdad  Lead  Glazed  Earthenware  Type  C  (Brain 
1979:57-65) . 

One  ana 11  fragnent  of  redware  with  a  dark  green 
interior  glaze  waa  collected.  Thia  Bay  corraapond  to 
vaaaala  recovered  froB  the  Fortraaa  of  Louiabourg,  %diich 
Barton  (1981:29)  believes  to  be  Southern  French  in 
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origin.  It  also  nay  ba  aiailar  to  Load  Glazad 
Earthanvara  Typa  F  from  tha  Trudaau  oita,  although  tha 
praaant  axaapla  lacks  tha  vhita  undarslip  charactaristic 
of  this  typa  (Brain  1979:72). 

Ona  shard  of  vhita  slippad,  unglazad  radwara  was 
found  at  160R122.  As  notad  in  Chaptar  8,  shards  of  this 
dascription  hava  baan  collactad  at  savaral  Louisiana 
sitas,  and  thus,  this  may  raprasant  a  distinct  caraaic 
typa. 


Two  shards  of  plain  load  glazad  radwara  vara 
racovarad.  Tha  first  has  a  brownish  glass  flackad  with 
brown.  As  notad  in  Chaptar  8,  this  catagory  is  coaaon 
on  aightaanth  century  Louisiana  sites,  and  has  baan 
racovarad  from  the  Fortress  of  Louisbourg  (Barton 
1981:35),  from  the  Cahokia  Wedge  site  (Walthall  and  Guns 
1988:149),  and  from  Fort  Michilimackinac  (Miller  and 
Stone  1970:51).  The  second  sherd  is  highly  refined  and 
finely  cast  with  a  brotmlsh  lead  glaze.  This  is  an 
Astbury-type  ware,  and  ceramics  such  as  these  were 
produced  in  England  duuring  the  second  i^uarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  type  is  only  rarely  seen  on 
southeastern  Louisiana  sites  (Yakubik  in  prep  a) . 

One  sherd  of  Albisola  slipped  was  recovered  from 
the  site.  This  mid-to-late  eighteenth  century  type  has 
been  recovered  from  the  Chalmette  and  Barataria  Units  of 
Jean  Lafitte  National  Historical  Park  (Yakubik  1989) , 
from  Fort  St.  Leon  (Gilmore  and  Noble  1983:68),  from 
Golden  Ranch  Plantation  (Hunter  et  al.  1988),  from  the 
Fortress  of  Louisbourg,  from  Fort  Beausejour,  and  from 
tha  wreck  of  the  Machault  (Barton  1981:46-47). 

Three  aboriginal  sherds  were  also  recovered  from 
the  beach.  One  of  these  represented  the  shell  tampered 
plainvare  Bell  Plain  var.  unspecified.  Two  sherds  were 
Baytown  Plain,  var.  unspecified,  and  one  of  these  was  an 
incurved  rim  with  vide  straight  collar  and  round  lip. 

Other  artifacts  collected  from  Beach  One  included 
two  square  cut  nails,  brick  fragments,  and  dark  green 
and  purple  glass  fragments.  All  artifacts  recovered 
from  160R122  are  listed  in  Table  10. 

Bits  Interpretation.  It  was  not  possible  to 
calculate  a  Mean  Ceramic  Date  for  this  assemblage 
because  of  the  paucity  of  ceramics  collected  and  because 
the  majority  of  coarse  earthenwares  lack  well- 
established  manufacture  dates.  However,  with  the 
exceptions  of  the  ironstone  and  pearlware  sherds,  the 
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Tabic  10.  Natarials  froa  160R122. 

Baach  Surface 

Faianca  1 

Blue  hand-paintad  faianca  1 

Lead  glaxad  radwara  1 

Lead  glaxad  rafinad  radvara  1 

Radvara,  dark  graan  glaxad  interior  1 

Radvara,  Albisola  slipped  1 

Pink  aarthanwara  (eroded  glaxa?)  2 

Pink  aarthanwara,  white  slip  1 

Saintonga  slipptid  and  graan  glaxad 
pink  aarthanwara  1 

Blue  shall  edged  paarlwara  1 

Ironstone  2 

Dark  graan  glass  1 

Purple  glass  1 

Square  cut  nail  2 

Brick  fragsants  7 
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coll«ction  suggests  a  Bid-to-lats  eighteenth  century 
date  for  the  site.  The  abeence  of  creaavare  in  the 
asseshlage  aay  indicate  that  the  site  pre*>dates  1780. 
Co-occurrence  of  these  coarse  earthenware  types  with 
late  period  aboriginal  ceramics  has  been  documented  on 
sites  in  the  Barataria  Basin  and  on  Bayou  Lafourche 
(Yakubik  1989;  Hunter  et  al.  1988). 

160R122  is  located  cn  the  former  Delacroix 
Plantation.  Examination  of  the  1890s  Mississippi  River 
Commission  Map  indicates  that  no  structural  improvements 
were  located  in  this  vicinity  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  and  that  the  main  plantation  complex  was 
upriver  from  160R122.  La  Tour's  1815  map  of  the  area 
suggests  that  the  plantation  complex  had  been 
established  at  this  upriver  locale  prior  to  this  date. 
Thus,  the  site  appears  to  represent  the  remains  of  an 
earlier  occupation  on  what  would  become  Delacroix.  The 
relative  paucity  of  material  is  consistent  with  a 
Colonial  occupation;  examination  of  collections  from  the 
Hemann-Grima  House  and  the  Barataria  and  Chalmette 
Units  of  Jean  Lafitte  National  Historical  Park  suggests 
that  ceramic  assemblages  in  the  area  tend  to  be  small 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  creamware.  In  addition, 
the  soft,  red  brick  fragments  collected  may  derive  from 
a  structure  formerly  located  at  the  site. 

The  pearlware,  ironstone,  and  square  nails 
obviously  post-date  this  hypothesized  Colonial 
occupation  of  160R122.  Unlike  the  coarse  earthenwares 
and  the  faience,  they  do  not  form  a  coherent  assemblac 
Similarly,  they  do  not  suggest  continued  occupation  o. 
the  site;  there  is  simply  too  little  material  to 
represent  an  early-to-late  nineteenth  century  component. 
Therefore  these  materials  may  represent  random  refuse 
disposal . 

Assessment.  Chapter  2  of  this  report  and  Figure  10 
demonstrate  that  the  bankline  at  160R122  is  eroding. 
This,  and  the  failure  to  recover  in  situ  deposits 
despite  extensive  excavation  indicate  that  further 
excavation  at  the  site  will  not  yield  information 
important  to  history.  Therefore,  this  site  does  not 
appear  to  be  potentially  significant  in  terms  of 
National  Register  criteria.  No  further  work  is 
recommended. 
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Tv«lT«  Mil*  ft«v«tamit  Leeal«  Vo.  S  (Vo  ftato  furroj 
VUBbor  Vsaigaod) 

Ono  ohord  of  ironotono  and  ono  of  browmraro  voro 
rocovorod  froo  tho  ourfaoo  of  this  alto  during  Intonalvo 
podaatrlan  aurvay.  During  aubaaquant  alta  aaaaaaaant, 
tha  alta  aap  aho%m  In  Flgura  S3  vaa  praparad  ualng 
ooapaao  and  tapa.  Tha  aaatam  boundary  of  tha  alta  waa 
aarkad  by  a  borrov  pit,  and  tha  vaatam  boundary  vaa 
■arkad  by  tha  rlvaralda  too  of  tha  nodam  lavaa. 

Caranlc  aharda  vara  obaarvad  on  tha  aurfaca  vlthln  tha 
bulldozad  corridor  batvaan  tha  lavaa  and  tha  borrov  pit. 
Thla  aurfaca  acattar  of  aharda  axtandad  from 
approxlnataly  25  a  north  of  tha  alta  datum  to 
approxlnataly  30  n  aouth  of  tha  datum.  Zn  addition  to 
thaaa  aharda,  claar  glaaa,  plaatlc,  concrata  rubbla, 
Rangia  ahall,  alag,  and  brick  fragmanta  vara  obaarvad  on 
tha  aurfaca.  No  vhole  brlcka  vara  praaant. 

A  100%  aurfaca  collactlon  of  caranlc  artlfacta  vaa 
mada.  Provanlancaa  vara  at  10  m  Intarvala  along  tha 
alta  N/S  baaaline,  and  axtandad  from  tha  toa  of  tha 
lavaa  to  tha  borrov  pit.  In  addition,  aavan  acraanad 
ahoval  taata  vara  axcavatad  to  a  dapth  of  50  cm.  Thaaa 
vara  placad  at  10  m  Intarvala  along  tha  baaallna,  and 
thalr  locatlona  ara  ahom  In  Flgura  53.  All  cultural 
material  from  thaaa  ahoval  taata  vaa  collactad  for 
analyala. 

Artlfacta  collected  from  tha  aurfaca  and  from 
ahoval  taata  ara  llatad  In  Table  11.  With  tha  exception 
of  the  Ironatone  and  brovnvara  aharda  originally 
collected  at  the  aite,  and  one  aherd  each  of 
vhltavare/ Ironstone  and  manganeae  glazed  atonevare,  the 
ceramlca  all  appear  to  be  of  recent  manufacture. 
Specifically,  the  ceramlca  Included  fragnenta  of  ca. 

1950  decaled  Ironatone,  recent  tranafer-prlnted 
Ironatonea,  a  fragment  of  a  Fleata-type  vare  plate,  and 
contemporary  porcelaneoua  atonevare. 

Intereatlngly,  no  ceramlca  other  than  a  alngle 
aherd  of  Induatrial  porcelain  vere  found  In  the  ahovel 
teata.  Artlfacta  recovered  from  the  ahovel  teata 
conalated  primarily  of  modern  clear  bottle  glaaa  and 
amall  brick  fragmenta.  In  addition,  atyrofoam  and 
aabeatoa  tile  vere  collected.  Other  cultural  mater lala 
auch  aa  coal,  alag,  and  Rangia  alao  vere  common  In  the 
ahovel  teata. 
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COAL,  SLAG  a  SHELL 


Figure  53.  Site  Map  of  Twelve  Mile  Revetment  Locale  No.  5 


Tabl«  11.  Katwrials  from  12  Nila  Ravataant  #5 


Surfaca  Shoval  Taats  Total 


Nhitavara/ironstona  1 

Ironatona  2 

Brown  tranafar-prlntad 

ironatona  1 

Dacalad  ironatona  2 

Blade  tranfar^printad  buff 
aarthanvara  l 

Brownvara  1 

Buff  aarthanvara,  pink 

opaqua  glaza  1 

Blua  Fiaata-typa  vara  1 

Buff  atonawara,  Bristol 
glazad  intarior  1 

Black  and  graan  bandad 

porcalainaous  stonavara  1 
Broim  stonavara,  nanganaaa 
glaza  1 

Sanitary  porcalain  3 

Industrial  porcalain 
Bro%m  glass 

Claar  glass  1 

Claar  bottla  glass,  scrav 
top 

Claar  bottla  bass. 


automatic  bottla  nachina 
Claar  pans  glass 
Milk  glass  cold  craam  jar, 
Scrav  top  1 

Wira  nail  shaft 
Nisc.  Bstal 
Brick  fragment 
Asbestos  tils 
Slag 
Coal 
Gravel 

Plastic  1 

Styrofoam 

Rangim  1 


1 

4 

17 

3 

1 

1 


1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 

4 

18 

3 

1 

1 


1 

2 

11 

3 

18 

11 

1 

1 

9 


1 

1 

2 

11 

3 

18 

11 

1 

1 

1 

10 
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Tw«lve  Nll«  Revetnent  Locale  No.  5  is  located 
directly  rlvervard  of  what  was  fomerly  the  Delacroix 
Plantation  residential  conplex.  Examination  of  the  1921 
NRC  map  indicates  that  plantation  structures  were  extant 
landward  of  the  levee  at  least  until  that  date. 

However,  the  artifact  assemblage  suggests  that  Twelve 
Nile  Revetment  Locale  No.  5  is  the  result  of  relatively 
recent  (post  World  War  II)  refuse  disposal.  It  is 
possible  that  earlier  deposits  were  destroyed  during 
borrow  pit  excavation  in  the  area.  No  evidence  of  in 
situ  cultural  deposits  were  recorded  at  this  site. 

Thus,  Twelve  Mile  Revetment  Locale  No.  5  does  not 
exhibit  qualities  that  would  make  it  potentially 
eligible  for  inclusion  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  Therefore,  no  further  work  is 
recommended  here. 

Rlgiers  Locale  No.  l  (No  state  Survey  Number  Assigned) 

During  pedestrian  survey,  a  shovel  test  at  this 
site  yielded  both  rotind  and  square  (machine>cut)  nails. 
During  site  assessment,  a  datum  was  established  at  the 
location  of  the  survey  shovel  test.  The  t:;ite  map  shown 
in  Figure  54  was  prepared  using  compass  and  tape.  The 
map  shows  locations  of  eleven  screened  shovel  tests  that 
were  excavated  at  five  meter  intervals  along  (site)  N/S 
and  E/W  lines. 

Three  shovel  tests  yielded  evidence  of  Rangia  in  a 
sand  matrix  at  a  depth  of  approximately  20  cm.  The 
three  tests  were  located  at  SS,  EO;  SIO,  EO;  and  NO,  W5. 
In  the  first  of  these  tests,  the  stratum  with  Rangia  was 
at  21  to  29  cm  below  surface;  in  the  second,  at  20  to  29 
cm;  and  in  the  third,  at  15  to  18  cm.  The  only 
artifacts  associated  with  this  stratum  were  clear  glass. 

Stratigraphy  from  one  of  these  shovel  tests  is 
presented  in  Appendix  I.  The  Rangia  "lens"  was  overlain 
by  a  series  of  thin  strata  of  loam  and  sand.  This,  and 
the  co-occurrence  of  the  shell  with  clear  glass, 
indicates  that  this  feature  is  of  recent  origin  and  that 
it  has  been  buried  by  recent  deposition  episodes. 

Artifacts  collected  from  shovel  tests  are  listed  in 
Table  12.  These  consisted  primarily  of  glass  fragments, 
the  majority  of  which  appear  to  be  modern.  Most  of 
these  are  modern  clear  bottle  glass,  but  brown  beer 
bottle  fragments  and  green  soda  bottle  fragments  also 
were  common.  One  exception  to  the  generally  recent 
glass  collected  at  the  site  was  a  light  green  paneled 
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Ige  OF  Levgg 


Tabl«  12.  Natarials  from  Algiars  Ravataant  #1 


Shoval  Tasts 

Pink  bathrooa  tlla  1 
Brown  glaas  17 
Claar  glasa  33 
Graan  glaas  5 
Light  graan  panalad  flask 

glaas  1 
Light  graan  glass  3 
Sguara  spika  2 
Nira  spika  1 
Squara  nail  1 
Wira  nail  5 
Wira  6 
Thraadad  0-ring  1 
Natal  disc  1 
Jawalry  chain  1 
Nisc.  natal  5 
Brick  fragnant  3 
Slag  1 
Coal  4 
Stona  2 
Wood  1 
Plastic  1 
Plastic  wrap  1 
Aluninun  foil  1 
Rangim  44 
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flask  bottla  fragsent  which  could  data  to  tha  lata 
ninataanth/aarly  twantiath  cantury. 

Othar  Bodarn  dabris  includad  a  javalry  chain, 
plastic,  plastic  %rrap,  and  aluninum  foil.  Natal, 
primarily  unidantifiabls,  was  collsctsd.  Architsotural 
dabris  such  as  both  square  cut  and  wire  nails  and  spikes 
were  recovered,  as  well  as  a  pink  glased  bathrooi  tile 
and  brick  fragments.  Only  one  of  the  bricks  was 
sufficiently  intact  to  measure  its  thickness,  idiich  was 
8  cm. 


The  total  absence  of  ceramic  or  glass  tableware  in 
this  assemblage  is  striking.  It  suggests  that  despite 
small  amounts  of  architectural  debris,  this  was  not  a 
former  residential  locale,  and  that  the  refuse  probably 
was  dumped  in  the  area  by  local  residents.  Use  of  the 
batture  as  a  dump  for  domestic  and  other  debris  is 
commonplace  in  ^e  area  even  today. 

The  limited  number  and  range  of  artifacts  recovered 
here  indicate  that  further  excavations  at  this  site  will 
not  yield  information  important  to  understanding 
prehistory  or  history.  Therefore,  the  site  should  not 
be  considered  potentially  significant  in  terms  of 
National  Register  criteria.  No  further  archeological 
work  is  recommended  at  Algiers  Locale  No.  1. 

iCOR123 

Ceramics  typical  of  the  late  nineteenth  and/or 
early  twentieth  century  were  recovered  here  during 
pedestrian  survey.  The  extent  of  surface  scatter  at 
that  time  was  limited.  Between  the  time  of  survey  and 
the  tine  of  site  assessment,  the  site  was  bulldozed  to  a 
shallow  depth  by  the  Orleans  Parish  Levee  Board.  The 
result  was  a  surface  scatter  approximately  200  meters  in 
extent,  as  is  shown  on  the  site  map  in  Figure  55. 

During  site  assessment,  screened  shovel  tests  were 
excavated  at  10  a  intervals  on  lines  placed  along  the 
extent  of  the  surface  scatter  (Figure  55) .  Few 
artifacts  were  recovered  from  shovel  tests.  However, 
surface  collection  of  all  ceramics  and  diagnostic, 
historic  glass  within  ten  meter  long  proveniences 
yielded  181  sherds.  Very  little  architectural  debris 
was  noted  on  the  surface  or  in  shovel  tests. 

Artifact  Analysis.  A  total  of  149  ceramic  sherds 
were  collected  from  160R123  (Table  13).  Of  these,  141 
sherds,  or  95%  were  collected  from  the  surface.  The 
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•■••idalagtt  is  iapressivs  both  In  tsrss  of  ths  varisty  of 
typaa  in  tha  collaction  as  wall  as  tha  data  ranga 
raprasantad  by  thosa  typas.  Tha  aarliast  caraaic  typa 
is  a  shard  of  aarly  ninataanth  cantury  blua  transfar- 
printad  paarlvara,  vhila  tha  latast  is  a  shard  of  aid- 
tvantiath  cantury  Fiasta-typa  vara.  Tha  aajority  of  tha 
oaraaics  consist  of  lata  ninataanth/aarly  tvantiath 
cantury  ironstonas  and  vhitavara/ironstonas,  hovavar. 

Maarly  93%  (138  shards)  of  tha  caraaic  assaablaga 
consistad  of  tablavara.  Thasa  includad  paarlvara, 
«diitavara,  vhitavara/ironstona,  ironstona,  porcalainaous 
stonavara,  porcalain,  rockinghaavara,  English  aajolica, 
and  Fiasta-typa  vara.  Although  only  27  shards  (20%)  of 
tha  tablavara  vas  decorated,  this  represented  14 
distinct  ceraaic  types.  Of  the  decorated  sherds,  only 
four  (15%)  had  ainimal  decoration  such  as  banding  or 
edge  decoration,  while  the  vast  aajority  vere  decorated 
vith  either  transfer-printing  or  hand-painting  (Table 
13). 


fOiitevare  from  160R123  had  blue  transfer-printed, 
flov  blue,  and  blue  edged  decoration.  Ironstone  vas 
recovered  vith  red,  pink,  and  gilt  edging,  as  veil  as 
flov  blue,  blue  transfer-printed,  and  decaled 
decoration.  Porcelaineous  stonevare  vas  recovered,  all 
of  vhich  appears  to  be  of  recent  manufacture  (post  World 
War  ZI) .  One  sherd  exhibited  banding  and  a  second  sherd 
had  a  yellow  tinted  glaze.  Porcelain  vas  collected  vith 
decaled,  blue  transfer-printed,  and  blue  hand-painted 
decoration.  The  latter  two  categories  included  sherds 
of  Blue  Willow  and  Blue  Onion  porcelain,  respectively. 

Utilitarian  ceramics,  which  totaled  11  sherds, 
included  yelloware,  three  brownware  variants,  and  both 
grey  and  bro%m  salt  glazed  stoneware.  Non-kitchen 
ceramics  collected  from  160R123  included  redware  tile, 
redware  flowerpot,  white  tile,  sanitary  porcelain,  and 
insulator  fragments. 

The  majority  of  the  glass  collected  derived  from 
bottles,  and  most  of  the  glass  was  clear  (Table  13). 

Only  7  of  the  73  glass  sherds  collected  were  diagnostic 
for  dating  purposes.  Six  of  these  were  produced  by  an 
automatic  bottle  machine,  and  five  of  these  had  stopper 
closures.  These  appear  to  date  to  the  early  twentieth 
century.  The  sixth  example  was  a  light  green  bottle 
neck  with  a  crown  cap  closure,  which  appears  to  be  a 
fragment  of  a  modern  soda  bottle.  The  seventh 
diagnostic  fragment  was  a  dark  green  wine  bottle  neck 
fragment  which  exhibited  a  sheared  lip  and  a  laid  on 
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Flgur*  55  ovttrsiztt 


back  of  figure  55 
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Tabl«  13.  Matarial  from  160R123 
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bMd.  This  fragssnt  probably  datas  to  tha  first  half  of 
tha  ninatssnth  csntury.  Othar  glass  collaetad  includad 
both  light  graan  and  claar  pana  glass,  and  glass 
tablawara,  such  as  a  silk  glass  plats  fragaant  and  a 
shard  of  pink  prassad  glass  (Tabla  13) . 

Architactiiral  satarials  includad  vira  nails,  brick, 
and  slats.  Othar  artifacts  collaetad  includad  vira, 
unidantifiabla  aatal,  an  ica  taa  spoon,  a  glass  aarbla, 
and  a  jat  button  fragaant.  Coal,  Rangia,  and  oystar 
also  vara  collaetad  froa  tha  shoval  tasts. 

A  Naan  Caraaic  Data  of  1888.4  (n«131)  vas 
calculatad  for  tha  caraaic  assaablaga  froa  160R123. 

Nhila  the  sample  size  is  sufficiently  large  to  produce  a 
reliable  date,  it  is  likely  that  this  data  is  soaavhat 
early  for  tha  midpoint  of  occupation  of  tha  site. 

First,  none  of  the  recovered  ceramics  bore  makers' 
marks,  vhich,  vhen  utilized,  increase  tha  reliability  of 
tha  resulting  date.  Second,  Naan  Datas  bacons 
increasingly  too  early  as  tha  sites  thansalvas  become 
taiiq;>orally  later.  This  is  tha  result  of  inherent 
limitations  in  tha  method.  For  example,  if  a  site  vara 
occupied  batvaan  1880  and  1920,  its  actual  naan 
occupation  data  vould  be  1900.  Hovavar,  if  all  of  tha 
ceramics  from  the  site  vara  manufactured  batvaan  1840 
and  1920,  and  therefore  had  a  median  date  of  1880,  the 
Mean  Ceramic  Date  for  the  site  could  never  be  later  than 
1880.  Thus,  there  vould  be  a  difference  of  20  years 
betveen  the  Mean  Ceramic  Date  and  the  mean  occupation 
date.  Similarly,  if  the  site  vas  occupied  betveen  1900 
and  1920,  the  actual  mean  occupation  date  vould  be  1910, 
or  30  years  later  than  the  Mean  Ceramic  Date. 

In  addition,  other  artifacts  in  the  assemblage 
suggest  a  somevhat  later  date  for  the  site.  First,  the 
majority  of  diagnostic  glass  vas  manufactured  by  an 
automatic  bottle  machine,  and  post-dates  1903.  Also, 
only  vire  nails  vere  recovered  froa  the  site.  This 
suggests  that  former  structural  improvements  at  the  site 
probably  vere  erected  no  earlier  than  the  final  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  general,  hovever,  the 
assemblage  conforms  veil  to  a  late  nineteenth/early 
tventieth  century  date  range. 

Sits  Xnterpretatiom.  The  ceramic  scatter 
discussed  above  is  apparently  associated  vith  a 
structure  shovn  on  the  1890s  MRC  map  at  the  location  of 
this  site.  The  map  indicates  that  the  parcel,  vhich 
appears  to  be  about  an  arpent  front,  vas  ovned  by  F.6. 
Huguet.  The  1921  MRC  map  indicates  that  by  this  date 
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th«  land  was  ownad  by  tha  Sanac  Raalty  Co.  Coiqparioon 
of  tha  nap  with  tha  currant  USGS  qpiad  for  tha  araa 
auggasts  that  tha  lavaa  vaa  approxiaataly  in  ita  praaant 
poaition  by  1921,  and  that  Huguat'a  raaidanca  had  baan 
raaovad.  Howavar,  a  nuabar  of  atructuraa  wara  located 
landward  of  tha  lavaa  in  tha  vicinity  of  160R123.  It  ia 
likaly  that  individuala  who  raaidad  hara  contributad  to 
tha  latar  rafuaa  racovarad  at  tha  aita. 

Daapita  tha  rich  aurfaca  acattar  of  caraaica  at  tha 
aita,  faw  artifacta  wara  racovarad  froa  ahoval  taata. 

Tha  aajority  of  aharda  and  othar  aatarial  lia  within 
aurficial,  bulldozed  aoila.  Alao,  relatively  aaall 
aaounta  of  architectural  aatarial  wara  obaarvad.  Tha 
foraar  habitation  aay  now  lia  under  tha  aodern  lavaa,  or 
conatruction  aaterials  aay  have  baan  aalvaged  at  the 
tiaa  of  its  abandonment. 

Aaaassaant  of  Signifioaaoa.  An  extensive  ragiaan 
of  shovel  tests  at  this  site  failed  to  yield  evidence  of 
in  situ  cultural  deposits  or  features.  Further,  only  a 
saall  percentage  of  artifacts  recovered  at  the  site  wara 
derived  from  these  shovel  tests.  Thus,  further 
excavations  at  the  site  would  not  contribute  to  our 
understanding  of  history.  Therefore,  the  site  should 
not  be  considered  potentially  eligible  for  inclusion  on 
tha  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  No  further 
work  ia  recommended. 

190R124 

One  sherd  of  ironstone  was  recovered  from  a  shovel 
test  at  this  site  during  pedestrian  survey.  The  site 
map  (Figure  56)  shows  that  nine  additional  screened 
shovel  tests  were  excavated  during  site  assessment  at  10 
m  intervals  along  a  line  dra%m  through  the  surface 
scatter.  The  surface  scatter  is  approximately  35  m  x  15 
m  at  its  greatest  extent.  Relatively  few  artifacts  were 
recovered  from  shovel  tests. 

One  shovel  test  at  NO,  £10  did  uncover  four 
creosote-treated  beams,  one  of  which  contained  a  steel 
bolt.  Two  of  the  beams  lay  side-by-side,  and  the  two 
additional  beams  lay  beneath  these.  A  large  plastic  bag 
lay  beneath  the  beams,  indicating  that  the  feature  was 
either  of  recent  origin  or  had  washed  onto  the  batture. 
The  steel  bolt  also  suggests  recent  origin.  The 
configuration  of  the  beams  suggests  a  simple  mooring 
facility,  many  of  which  are  extant  in  the  vicinity. 

This  "feature,"  then,  is  not  related  to  the  ceramic 
assemblage  discussed  below. 
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A  ■ystcaatic  surface  collection  of  caraaic 
artifacts  was  sada  within  tan-aatar  collaction 
provaniancas  sho%m  in  Figura  56.  Artifacts  collactad 
fr<»a  tha  surfaca  and  froa  shoval  tasts  ara  prasantad  in 
Tabla  14.  Twanty-four  caraaic  shards  wars  collactad; 
all  but  ona  of  thasa  wara  racovarad  froa  tha  surfaca. 
Nhitawara/ironstona,  ironstona,  porcalainaous  stonawara, 
and  porcalain  wara  all  raprasantad  in  tha  caraaic 
assaablaga.  Ona  shard  aach  of  dacalad  and  ovarglasa 
bandad  porcalain  wara  collactad;  tha  raaaindar  of  tha 
caraaics  wara  undacoratad. 

Twanty  shards  of  glass  wara  collactad,  and  nina  of 
thasa  wara  racovarad  froa  tha  surfaca.  Ona  shard  was  a 
racant  claar  soda  bottla  nack  with  a  cro%m  cap  closure. 

A  fragaant  of  a  lata  ninataanth  cantury  criapad  gaslaap 
top  also  was  racovarad.  Fiva  shards  of  ailk  glass  wara 
collactad  froa  tha  surfaca;  thasa  included  a  cosaatic 
jar  fragaant  and  two  tableware  fragaents.  Sevan  of  tha 
nina  shards  of  bro%m  glass  collactad  froa  shoval  tasts 
derived  from  aodern  beer  bottles. 

Other  aaterial  recovered  froa  shovel  tests  included 
architectural  aaterial  including  wire  nails, 
unidentifiable  nails,  aortar,  fiber  board,  and  brick. 
Modern  aaterials  such  as  a  crown  cap,  styrofoaa,  and 
plastic  also  were  collected  during  shovel  testing. 

A  Mean  Ceramic  Date  of  1888.3  (n>15)  was  calculated 
for  160R124.  Because  of  the  small  sample  size,  this 
date  should  not  be  considered  reliable.  However,  the 
ceramics  do  suggest  a  late  nineteenth/early  twentieth 
century  date  for  the  site.  More  recent  debris  is  also 
present  at  the  site,  such  as  the  beer  bottle  fragments 
and  other  modern  material  recovered  from  the  shovel 
tests . 


•its  Zaterpretation.  The  site  appears  to  be 
associated  with  a  structure  on  the  A.  Camus  Estate 
indicated  on  the  1890s  MRC  nap.  This  parcel,  which  was 
probably  a  small  farm,  was  approximately  three  and  one- 
half  arpents  front.  As  was  the  case  with  160R123,  the 
structure  had  been  removed  by  the  time  the  1921  MRC  map 
was  drafted,  but  structures  landward  of  the  levee  were 
still  extant.  Recent  materials  collected  from  the  site 
were  probably  deposited  by  local  residents  dvimping 
refuse  on  the  batt\u:e. 

•its  Assessment.  In  sxinmary,  no  in  situ  cultural 
deposits  were  observed  at  this  site,  nor  were  any 
historic  features  uncovered.  The  site  does  not. 
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Tabl«  14.  Matarial  Racovarad  froa  160R124 
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th«r«for«,  axhibit  research  potential  that  would  warrant 
further  excavations  or  consideration  for  inclusion  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  No  further 
work  is  recosmended  at  160R124. 
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covm  10 

EXCKVKTIOMB  MS  IfORllS 

(with  eoatributoBO  by  Himnm  filvia  and  Jeaim  llesoa) 
ZatrodiiotioB 

8it«  160R125  yialdad  artifacts  and  faaturas 
suggastiva  of  aultipla  occupations.  Aboriginal  and 
Buropaan  shards  from  tha  surfaca  of  tha  baach  may  dariva 
froa  tha  aarly  aightaanth  cantury  occupation  at  tha  sita 
of  Bianvilla's  vast  bank  concassion.  Structural 
faaturas  uncovarad  ara  probably  associatad  with  aiddla 
to  lata  ninataanth  cantury  idiarf,  railroad,  and 
varahousa  activity  at  tha  sita.  Bacausa  of  tha 
complaxity  of  tha  sita,  and  bacausa  of  its  potantial 
significanca,  this  chapter  begins  with  a  aora  detailed 
history  of  tha  property  than  was  provided  in  Chapter  6. 

Detailed  History  of  1COR12S 

On  March  27,  1719,  Bienville  and  Hubert,  tha 
Directors  of  tha  Company  of  tha  Indies,  granted 
Bienville  a  parcel  on  tha  east  bank  of  tha  Mississippi 
River,  extending  from  tha  upriver  limits  of  tha  Viaux 
Carre  to  approximately  tha  present  <-day  Or  leans/ Jeff  arson 
Parish  boundary.  Although  no  copy  is  available,  a 
second  grant  was  apparently  made  tha  same  day  to 
Bienville  for  a  concession  on  tha  vast  bank  of  tha  river 
balov  tha  Viaux  Carre  (Cruzat  1927:11).  This  second 
grant  vas  confirmed  February  7,  1724,  and  vas  described 
as: 


...on  the  east  side  of  Point  St.  Antoine 
[present-day  Algiers  point] ...  a  flooded 
country  to  serve  as  a  pasture  ground  for 
cattle,  running  in  depth  to  tha  lake  on  tha 
south  side,  about  a  league  in  distance... 

[Cruzat  1927:12]. 

Bianvilla's  residence  vas  located  on  his  east  bank 
concassion,  upriver  from  tha  Viaux  Carre.  This  property 
vas  sold  to  tha  Jesuits  in  1726,  one  year  after 
Bienville  vas  recalled  to  Franca.  Bienville  returned  to 
Nev  Orleans  in  1733,  after  vhich  date  he  resided  in  the 
Governor's  House  located  at  St.  Anne  and  Chartres 
Streets  (Samuel  Wilson,  Jr.,  personal  communication 
1988;  Dart  1927:364-366).  Thus,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Bienville  ever  lived  on  his  vest  bank  concession. 

The  1721  Census  of  Louisiana  records  that  at  that 
date,  Bienville  possessed  three  French  servants,  27 
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Negro  slaves,  7  Indian  slaves,  axid  24  head  of  cattle. 
Thus,  Bienville  owned  nearly  14  percent  of  the  51  Indian 
slaves  held  by  a  total  of  293  sale  colonists.  Only  one 
individual  listed  in  the  census  had  more  Indian  slaves 
than  Bienville,  and  only  five  had  more  African  slaves. 
Four  individuals  possessed  more  cattle  than  Bienville 
(Ditchy  1930:214-220).  Unfortunately,  it  is  unclear  how 
these  servants,  slaves,  and  cattle  were  apportioned 
between  Bienville's  east  bank  concession  and  his  west 
bank  holdings. 

The  Edict  of  the  King's  Council  of  1728  stipulated 
that  large  free  grants  of  land  such  as  Bienville's  were 
contrary  to  the  provisional  orders  given  to  the  Company 
of  the  Indies.  Large  concessions  were  not  to  have  been 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  and  these  lands 
were  supposed  to  have  been  reserved  for  ex-soldiers  and 
settlers  who  would  be  required  to  serve  in  defense  of 
New  Orleans  (Dart  1927:162-165).  The  net  effect  of  the 
Edict  was  to  revoke  all  existing  grants  in  the 
territory. 

Between  1733-1737,  during  his  service  as  Royal 
Governor  of  Louisiana,  Bienville  tried  to  obtain 
ratification  of  his  east  and  west  bank  grants  by  arguing 
that  prior  to  the  1728  Edict,  he  had  settled  both  of  his 
concessions  with  farmers  (Dart  1927:165-166).  He 
sxibmitted  a  plan  of  both  concessions  with  a  list  of 
settlers  that  had  been  established  thereon  (Figure  14) . 
It  should  be  noted  that  on  this  plan,  the  land  which 
includes  160R125  was  still  retained  by  Bienville  as  his 
personal  domain.  The  entire  west  bank  concession  was 
described  in  1733: 

...about  two  leagues  front  descending,  was 
established  for  the  most  part  by  Canadians 
whom  Monsieur  de  Bienville  had  placed  there 
before  his  departure  for  France  and  to  whom  he 
made  some  advances  for  which  he  has  not  been 
reimbursed.  The  Chevalier  de  Noyan,  his 
nephew,  has  since  placed  there  some  Frenchmen 
(and)  all  these  settlers  are  well  established 
and  have  built  permanently,  even  having  two 
sawmills  in  one  place  [Cruzat  1927:374]. 

Bienville  was  ordered  to  supply  documentation  of  the 
condition  of  his  east  and  west  bank  concessions  prior 
and  subseqpient  to  the  Edict  of  1728.  The  documents  show 
that  Bienville  retained  ownership  of  the  concessions  as 
"Seigneur  et  proprietaire,"  and  the  settlers  on  his 
lands,  who  were  actually  Bienville's  tenants,  supplied 
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him  with  a  yaarly  rant  of  aonay,  capons,  and  forced 
labor  (Dart  1927:538-539;  crusat  1927:540-561).  As 
noted  above,  Bienville  retained  the  parcel  «diich 
includes  160R125  "as  his  domain"  (Cruzat  1928:209).  The 
process-verbal  of  the  survey  made  in  1737  of  this 
"domain"  described  it  as: 

a  tract  forty-nine  arpents  front  on  the  River 
Saint  Louis  by  a  league  in  depth,  situated 
below  New  Orleans  and  on  the  opposite  side, 
having  four  hundred  and  sixty  superficial 
arpents  cleared,  on  %dxich  land  we  found  two 
buildings  on  the  ground,  a  barn  measuring 
sixty  feet  in  length  of  bric)cwor)c,  a  dove-cote 
of  upright  joists  and  twenty  negro  quarters, 
belonging  to  Sieur  de  Bienville. . .  [Cruzat 
1928:209]. 

There  is  some  confusion  about  the  actual  size  of 
Bienville's  west  bank  "domain."  Although  it  is 
described  in  the  process-verbal  as  forty-nine  arpents 
front,  the  frontage  is  given  as  forty  arpents  in  the  key 
to  the  sxirvey  of  1737  (Cruzat  1927:9). 

The  "barn"  noted  in  the  process-verbal  also 
deserves  mention.  The  fact  that  it  was  constructed  of 
brick  suggests  that  it  was  a  relatively  elaborate 
structure.  This  may  indicate  that  the  building  also 
functioned  as  a  warehouse. 

Although  the  final  disposition  of  Bienville's 
petition  is  apparently  undocumented.  Dart  (1927:368) 
concludes  that  new  grants  were  probably  issued  to 
Bienville's  former  tenants,  and  Bienville  was  probably 
placed  in  possession  of  the  unoccupied  portions  of  his 
original  concessions.  This  supposition  contradicts  the 
evidence  given  in  the  process-verbal  that  Bienville's 
domain  was  both  improved  and  occupied.  Nevertheless, 
Bienville  evidently  received  title  to  the  "domain"  since 
he  later  sold  it  to  Joseph  Desdomaine  Hugon  in  1746. 

The  sale  was  made  by  de  Noyan  for  Bienville,  and 
consisted  of: 

... a  plantation  in  this  colony  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  River  St.  Louis  a  half  a  league 
descending  the  river  on  the  opposite  side  of 
New  Orleans  owned  by  Sieur  de  Bienville 
adjoining  above  the  land  of  Sr.  Louis  Blanc, 
deceased,  called  Sr.  Louis  and  below  that  of 
Sieur  Provenche,  comprising  forty  arpents 
front  by  ordinary  depth. . .  (with  a)  old  main 
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houBtt,  a  brick  bam  _  faat  front  by  _  faat 

(sic)  in  length  covarad  vith  tila,  two 
coloBbaga  pigaonniars  covarad  vith  shii^rlas 
and  stockad  vith  pigaons  and  othar  old 
buildings  as  vail  as  fan  aniaals  tharaon 
consisting  of  oxan,  ailch  covs,  bulls, 
haifars,  calvas,  shaap,  pigs,  and  poultry. . . 
[Louisiana  Stats  Husaua,  Louisiana  Historical 
Cantar,  Colonial  Docunants,  24  Novanbar  1746; 

Dart  1927:368]. 

A  1750  nap  of  tha  araa  appaars  to  ahov  tha  tract  at 
about  tha  tins  of  Hugon's  purchasa  (Pigura  57) .  Four 
structuras  ara  shovn  on  a  proparty  in  approxiiiataly  tha 
location  of  160R125.  Tha  inprovanants  ara  shovn 
ralativaly  far  back  froa  tha  rivar  front. 

It  is  uncartain  hov  long  Hugon  hald  tha  land.  Ha 
apparantly  sold  tvo  savan-arpant  front  tracts  to  Jaan 
Baptists  Oastrahan  in  1755  and  in  1760  (H.  Padasclaux, 
April  8,  1834,  NOMA).  Thasa  docuaants,  vhich  ara  in  a 
vary  poor  stats  of  prasarvation,  vara  not  axaainad  in 
datail  for  tha  prasant  study,  so  it  is  unclaar  vhathar 
thasa  convayancas  includad  160R125. 

Tha  naxt  claar  avidanca  of  omarship  of  tha 
proparty  that  includes  160R125  is  tha  Carlos  Trudaau  nap 
of  1785.  At  this  data,  the  property  vas  hald  by  Jaan 
Baptists  Bianvanu,  vho  ovnad  a  total  of  sight  arpants 
front  on  tha  rivar.  Tha  nap  indicates  that  tha  rear  of 
tha  parcel,  vhich  vas  vidar  than  tha  rivar  frontage, 
extended  to  tha  upper  boundary  of  Bienville's 
concession.  Bianvanu  had  acquired  six  arpants  front  of 
this  property  froa  N.  Voisin  (H.  Padasclaux,  i^ril  8, 
1834,  NONA).  A  large  folio  of  docuaants  in  tha 
Louisiana  Historical  Cantar,  Louisiana  Stats  Nuseua 
(Colonial  Docuaants,  Septaabar  11,  1790)  evidently 
includes  record  of  this  sale,  but  again,  tiaa 
constraints  pravantad  location  of  this  act  of  sals.  Tha 
Trudaau  aap  indicates  that  tha  upriver  bounding  parcel 
vas  tha  eight  arpant  front  tract  of  Pedro  St.  Marin. 

Luis  Cavalla  da  Nacarty  hald  tha  tvalva  arpant  front 
parcel  do%nu:ivar  froa  Bianvanu,  vhich  tha  foraar 
purchased  froa  tha  latter  in  1785  (H.  Padasclaux,  J^ril 
8,  1834,  NONA). 

Bianvanu  died  prior  to  1808,  for  in  that  year  Lafon 
executed  a  nap  shoving  tha  Widov  Bianvanu  (Helena  Betet 
or  Ballot)  in  possession  of  both  her  lata  husband's 
parcel  and  the  bounding  upriver  eight  arpant  front 
parcel  that  had  belonged  to  St.  Marin  (H.  Padasclaux, 
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April  8,  1834,  NONA).  ZntarMtingly,  what  would  bacoaa 
tha  Verrat  Canal  la  illuatratad  on  thla  aap.  Tha  plan 
auggaata  that  tha  canal  axtandad  back  to  Bayou  Barataria 
avan  at  thla  data. 

1%a  Nldov  Blanvanu  aubaaquantly  aubalttad  a  clala 
to  tha  Unltad  Stataa  govarnsant  for  a  tract  of  land  16 
arpanta  front  on  tha  rlvar  axtandlng  back  to  Bayou 
Barataria.  Har  clala  atatad  that  thla  parcal  vaa  part 
of  a  largar  tract  of  land  46  and  ona-alxth  arpanta  front 
by  160  arpanta  dapth  "aurvayad  In  1737  by  Francola 
Brutin  (ale)  In  favor  of  Chavallar  Blanvllla."  Sha 
contandad  that  tha  parcal  had  baan  occuplad  and 
cultlvatad  alnca  that  data  (Lomrla  and  Franklin 
1834:330) . 

According  to  tha  family 'a  papara,  Purcy  Varrat  and 
Barthalamy  Ouverja  aach  purchaaed  ona-half  Interaat  In 
tha  Blanvanu  property  In  1817  (Furcy  Varrat,  Sidney 
Loula  Vlllara  Papara,  Tha  Hlatorlc  New  Orlaana 
Collection) .  Title  raaaarch  undertaken  to  data  neither 
conflraa  nor  dlaprovea  thla  claim.  However,  It  la  known 
that  prior  to  her  death,  Allx  Blenvenu,  Jean  Baptlate 
Blenvenu'a  daughter  and  Duverje'a  wife,  held  thla  parcel 
In  equal  partnerahlp  with  Furcy  Verret.  Nhat  la  unclear 
la  whether  ahe  received  her  one*half  Intereat  aa  an  heir 
of  her  father  or  of  her  huaband.  In  either  caae,  her 
five  daughtera  petitioned  In  1840  to  have  their  Intereat 
In  the  property  partitioned  from  Verret 'a.  The  property 
at  thla  date  waa  deacrlbed  aa  a  augar  plantation  of 
twenty  arpenta  front  on  the  river.  Duverje'a  widow 
evidently  had  conatructed  a  houae  and  dependent 
atructurea  on  the  plantation  prior  to  her  death,  for 
theae  are  mentioned  In  the  partition.  The  plantation 
waa  divided  Into  two  portlona  of  equal  value.  The 
Duverje  daughtera  received  the  upper  portion  of  the 
property,  which  Included  the  Improvementa  built  by  their 
mother.  Intereatlngly,  the  part lea  agreed  that  the 
canal,  even  then  known  aa  the  Verret  Canal,  would  be 
retained  aa  the  common  and  undivided  property  of  all  (L. 
T.  Calre,  February  27,  1840,  NONA). 

Three  yeara  later  the  five  Duverje  daughtera 
decided  to  partition  their  portion  among  themaelvea. 

The  parcel  waa  divided  Into  alx  lota.  Bach  received  a 
tract  of  approximately  one  arpent  front.  The  alxth  lot 
Included  their  mother 'a  "country  cottage,  kltchena, 
atable,  outbulldlnga  and  dependenclea,"  and  waa  reaerved 
and  held  In  common  between  the  aiatera  (L.  T.  Calre, 

July  31,  1843,  NONA). 
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In  th«  1850s,  ths  propsrty  irtiich  includss  160R125 
was  purchassd  by  invsstors.  In  a  sarias  of  acts  of  sals 
batvaan  1851  and  1856,  Edvard  Crashora  of  Boston,  Bdnund 
P.  Tilaston  of  Dorchastar,  Massachusats,  and  Asa  F. 
Cochran  of  Nav  Orlaans  obtalnad  control  of  tha  Varrat 
Canal  and  580  faat  (Franch  aaasura,  slightly  ovar  618 
faat  Aaarican  saasura)  front  axtanding  dovnrivar  from 
tha  canal.  By  this  tiaa,  tha  coBaarcIal  potantial  of 
tha  battura  had  baan  raalisad.  Tha  act  of  sala  granted 
tha  owners  not  only  rights  to  tha  buildings  and 
inprovaaants  on  tha  property,  but: 

. . .aora  especial ly  tha  right  to  tha  Battura  in 
front  thereof,  tha  privileges,  ways, 
servitudes,  custons  uses  and  appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging  in  anywise  appertaining, 
together  with  all  wharves,  and  right  of 
war f age  and  dockage  belonging  to  [J.  Grahaa, 

June  5,  1858,  MONA,  sic  throughout]. 

Tha  owners  decided  to  subdivide  tha  property  in 
1858.  A  plan  of  tha  subdivision  was  drawn  by 
O'Haaacourt.  Tha  plan  shows  a  id&arf,  axtanding  froa 
prasant<-day  LaBoauf  Avenue  to  below  Handaa  Avenue,  on 
tha  battura.  Tha  wharf  had  eleven  piers  axtanding  into 
tha  river,  and  six  shads  or  warehouses  vara  located  on 
tha  wharf  (J.  Grahaa,  June  5,  1858,  NONA).  An  1866  plan 
of  tha  vicinity  shows  tha  landsida  subdivision  as  the 
property  of  tha  "Boston  Co."  (Plan  Book  41,  No.  22, 

NONA) . 

Tha  battura  property  lAiich  included  160R125  was 
purchased  in  tha  1870s  by  Charles  Morgan.  In  1878, 
Norgim  turned  over  to  Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas 
Railroad  and  Steaaship  Coapany  this  parcel  and  tha 
nuaarous  other  tracts  that  ha  had  acquired  for  his 
railroad.  Tha  property  descriptions  of  soae  of  these 
parcels  indir,ata  tha  extensive  river  coaaarca  on  tha 
battura  at  this  data.  For  axa^;>la,  a  bulkhead  and  two 
%diarvas  vara  situated  batvaan  Atlantic  and  Thayer 
Avenues.  Between  this  and  160R125  was  a  wharf,  a  shad, 
and  a  cotton  press  (COB  109,  Folio  466,  Orlaans  Parish) . 

As  noted  in  Chapter  6,  the  Algiers  warehouse  had 
been  constructed  between  Whitney  and  Wagner  Avenues  by 
1883  (Figiure  31) .  Three  warehouses  or  sheds  were 
located  between  Patterson  Avenue  and  the  river,  and  a 
wharf  extended  out  over  the  water.  By  1893,  these 
relatively  aodest  structures  had  been  replaced  by  the 
Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad  and  Steanship 
Company's  wharf,  which  extended  froa  Atlantic  Avenue  to 
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llagn«r  Avanua  (Figuras  18  and  33) .  It  is  llkaly  that 
tha  axtanslva  coaplax  of  bulkhaada  and  pilings 
discovarad  dxiring  archaological  Invaatigations  at 
160R125  (balow)  raprasant  tha  raaalns  of  thasa 
structuras  built  by  Morgan's  Louisiana  axul  Taxas 
Railroad  Coapany.  Hovavar,  tha  possibility  that 
structural  aaabars  of  aarliar  tdiarf  facilitias  vara 
incorporatad  into  tha  railroad's  coaplax  cannot  ba 
discountad. 

Tha  1916  Orlaana  Parish  Lavas  Board  Map  (Figure  35) 
provides  a  aora  detailed  view  of  tha  railroad  tdiarf 
facility.  A  freight  warehouse  was  located  upriver  fros 
Whitney  Avenue.  This,  and  tha  adjacent  cattle  pans 
located  at  the  foot  of  Whitney  Avenue,  vara  fronted  by  a 
loading  platform.  Batvaen  Whitney  and  Wagner  Avenues 
was  a  wharf  with  a  large  shad  of  unspecified  function  on 
it.  Below  Wagner  Avenue  was  a  coal  pier.  Tha  map  also 
indicates  that  tha  wharf  was  tail  It  iinadiataly  adjacent 
to  tha  levee,  about  250  feat  from  tha  landsida  edge  of 
Patterson  Avenue.  Between  tha  landsida  toe  of  tha  levee 
and  Patterson  Avenue  was  tha  Southern  Pacific  rail  yard. 
This  map  is  consistent  with  tha  memories  of  Mrs.  Joseph 
Sinatra  (personal  communication  1988),  an  elderly 
resident  of  the  area,  who  recalls  the  cattle  pens 
located  on  the  wharf  rivervard  of  Whitney  Avenue.  Her 
memory  is  that  the  warehouse  was  destroyed  during  a 
hurricane  in  the  1910s,  and  that  it  was  never  rebuilt. 

Results  of  Site  Assessment 

During  pedestrian  survey,  coal  was  observed  on  the 
sixrface  of  this  site,  and  a  complex  series  of  piers  was 
observed  in  the  Mississippi  River.  Also,  a  system  of 
wooden  bulkheads  was  noted  at  water's  edge.  At  the  time 
of  site  assessment,  the  river  level  had  decreased, 
uncovering  a  long  but  narrow  beach  between  the  bulkheads 
and  the  river.  A  relatively  large  number  (41)  of  shell- 
tempered,  aboriginal  ceramics  were  collected  from  this 
beach.  Surface  collections  of  the  beach  also  yielded 
eighteenth  century  European  ceramic  artifacts. 

The  site  map  in  Figure  58  shows  a  series  of  pilings 
near  river's  edge.  Additional  pilings  were  present  in 
the  river,  but  these  could  not  be  mapped.  The  majority 
of  the  pilings  are  in  parallel  rows  oriented 
perpendicular  to  and  extending  into  the  river.  These 
would  have  supported  the  wharf  facility  shown  in  Figure 
35.  That  figure  indicates  that  additional  pilings  must 
have  been  present,  extending  rivervard  from  the  toe  of 
the  box  levee.  Evidence  for  these  was  obtained  in 
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front  of  Figuro  58  (ovorsiso) 
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bade  of  Pigura  58  (ovarsiza) 
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Excavation  Unit  Ona  (diacussad  balov)  and  in  thraa  augar 
taste  locatad  naar  tha  baach  datua.  In  thasa  thraa 
tasts,  iiqpanatrabla  vood  occurrad  at  24  cs,  64  cs,  and 
64  CB  balov  surfaca.  Tha  vood  at  tha  shallovast  dapth 
vas  long  laaf  yallov  pina.  This  spacias  vas  cosaonly 
usad  for  vharf  construction  during  tha  ninataanth 
cantury.  By  1917,  hovavar,  quality  of  tha  vood  had 
daclinad  and  cost  had  ascalatad,  and  sprues  and  fir  vara 
tha  racoaaandad  construction  aatarial  (Graana  1917) . 
Occurranca  of  larga  planks  of  long  laaf  yallov  pina, 
than,  suggast  a  ninataanth  cantury  origin  for  structuras 
and  faaturas  vith  tdiich  it  is  associated. 

A  voodan  faatura  vas  uncovarad  in  a  shoval  tast  at 
tha  sita  datus  (siirfaca  alavation  at  datua  vas  7.59  ft 
[2.31  a]  NGVD) .  Tha  shoval  tast  vas  axpandad  into  a  190 
X  60  CB  faatxura  excavation  unit,  shovn  in  plan  and 
profile  in  Figure  59.  Both  viavs  daaonstrata  that  this 
faatura  consisted  of  a  plank  (29  ca  across)  that  vas 
resting  on  thraa  supporting  baaas.  No  hardvara  vas 
attaching  tha  plank  to  tha  baaas.  Tha  plank  vas  not 
parallel  to  prasant*^y  ground  surfaca,  nor  vas  it 
parallel  to  tha  borders  batvaan  subsurface  strata.  Tha 
long  axis  of  tha  plank  vas,  hovavar,  oriented 
perpendicular  to  tha  river.  Figure  59  shovs  that  a 
portion  of  tha  unit  vas  excavated  to  a  dapth  of  85  ca 
balov  surfaca.  At  75  ca,  a  silty  sand  loaa  vas 
uncovarad.  Tha  thraa  parallel  baaas  aay  lie  on  tha 
upper  boundary  of  this  stratus,  froa  vhich  tvo  auch 
saallar  pieces  of  board  vara  recovered.  Coal  and  brick 
fragaants  vara  recovered  froa  throughout  Stratus  ZI,  in 
vhich  tha  faatura  lias.  This  aottlad  sandy  silt,  then, 
vas  deposited  during  tha  period  vhan  tha  faatura  vas  in 
use,  and/or  subsequently. 

A  second  shoval  tast  five  asters  east  of  the  site 
datua  also  uncovered  a  vood  faatura.  This  shovel  test 
vas  expanded  into  tha  faatura  excavation  unit  shovn  in 
plan  viav  in  Figure  60.  Tha  excavation  provided  thraa 
aatars  of  exposure  along  vhat  appeared  to  be  tha 
approxiaata  long  axis  of  tha  faatura.  Initially, 
overburden  vas  roiovad  froa  tha  buried  planJcs  that  lay 
parallel  to  and  approxiaataly  20  ca  balov  ground 
surfaca. 

Tha  tvo  planks  running  tha  length  of  this 
excavation  vara  long  laaf  yallov  pina,  aaasuring  12  x  3- 
1/2  in  (Figure  60) .  ^proxiaataly  10  ca  (4  in) 
separated  tha  tvo  planlcs.  Dapth  balov  surfaca  of  tha 
planks  ranged  froa  24  to  31  ca. 
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Key  to  Strata: 

I.  lOYR  3/1  (very  dark  gray)  sandy  silt 

II.  7.5YR  5/4  (brown)  mottled  sandy  silt  with  coal 
fragments,  brick  fragments,  and  small  ferrous 
concretions 

III.  2.5Y  5/2  (grayish  bro%m)  silty  sandy  loam 


Figure  59.  Plan  and  Profile  of  expanded  Shovel  Test  at  NO, 
EO,  160R125. 
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front  of  Figuro  60  (ovorsiso) 
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back  of  Figure  60  (oversiza) 
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A  squarish  board,  of  a  diffsrsnt  but  unidsntifisd 
spsciss,  was  attachsd  to  ths  uppsr  surfacs  of  ths  two 
planks  with  four  bolts  (Figurs  60) .  Dspth  bslow  surfacs 
was  20  on.  Ths  sidss  of  this  board  wars  flush  with  ths 
sidss  of  ths  planks,  indicating  that  it  had  bssn  drssssd 
to  fit  atop  ths  planks  prscissly.  Othsr  diBsnsions  of 
ths  board  wars  27  x  2  in. 

An  additional  board,  partially  broksn,  sxtsndsd 
from  ths  wsstsrn  aids  of  ths  squarish  board  to  ths  wsst 
wall  of  ths  unit.  It  was  attachsd  to  ths  top  of  ths 
largsr  parallsl  planks  with  bolts,  and  covsrsd  ths  gap 
bstwssn  thsm.  Lika  ths  undsr lying  planks,  it  was  12  x 
3-1/2  in.  Dspth  bslow  surfacs  rangsd  from  21  to  22  cm. 
Finally,  a  smaller  board  fragment  was  attachsd  to  ths 
top  of  the  broken  board  by  two  bolts  (Figurs  60) .  Depth 
below  surface  of  this  upppsrmost  board  fragment  was  15 
cm. 


Figxirs  60  also  shows  an  upright  piling  with 
dimensions  of  12  x  9  in.  Ths  piling  was  directly 
beside,  but  not  contiguous  with,  ths  above-described 
feature.  This  plan  view  shows  a  concentration  of 
cinders  at  25  cm  below  surface.  These  cinders  appeared 
to  have  been  deposited  at  the  same  level  as,  or  just 
below,  the  base  of  the  plank  feature.  Coal,  brick 
fragments  and  gravel  were  also  present  at  the  level  of, 
and  just  beneath  the  feature. 

Ths  plank  feature  was  sawed  and  then  removed  from 
the  westernmost  1  x  1  m  portion  of  the  feature 
excavation.  This  1  x  1  m  section  was  then  excavated  in 
20  cm  levels  to  a  depth  of  80  cm.  Figure  61  shows  a 
plan  view  of  this  section  at  50  cm  below  surface.  The 
northwest  quarter  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  piling  was 
iinmodified,  while  the  remaining  surface  had  been 
notched,  apparently  to  create  a  supporting  surface.  As 
noted  above,  the  plank  feature  was  directly  beside  but 
not  contiguous  with  the  piling.  However,  one  side  may 
once  have  rested  within  the  notch.  If  so,  it  was 
siibsequently  displaced. 

Figure  61  also  shows  a  12-in  diameter  rounded  beeun 
oriented  approximately  parallel  to  the  plank  featiire. 

One  nail  and  one  nail  hole  were  observed  on  the  upper 
surface  of  this  partially  dressed  beam.  The  beam  was 
separated  from  the  plank  feature  by  13  cm  of  sandy  silt. 
The  beeuB  exhibited  a  3 -in  deep  notch  at  its  western  end. 
Part  of  a  board  was  seen  in  the  NW  wall  of  the  unit  at 
this  level,  and  an  apparently  displaced  board  fragment 
lay  parallel  to  the  beam  (Figure  61) . 
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Figure 

portion 


61 .  Plan 

160R125 


of  Excavation  Unit  One,  western 
It  50* cm  below  surface. 
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The  northern  one-half  of  this  1  x  1  a  unit  was 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  80  ca  below  surface.  The 
southern  portion  of  the  unit,  which  contained  the  large 
wooden  beaa,  was  left  unexcavated.  A  plan  view  at  80  ca 
is  shown  in  Figure  62.  The  key  to  that  figure 
differentiates  the  two  soil  types  observed  in  the  floor 
of  the  unit.  At  this  depth,  diaensions  of  the  piling 
were  9  x  10  in. 

Figure  63  shows  the  north  and  west  wall  profiles  of 
this  feature  excavation.  The  key  to  that  figure 
provides  stratigraphic  inforaation.  Strata  I  through  IV 
appear  to  represent  recent  alluviua  overlying  the 
excavated  feature.  Stratua  Va  lies  beneath  these,  and 
part  of  it  overlies  the  upperaost  s\arface  of  the  board 
feature.  This  stratua  was  a  sandy  loan  with  large 
amounts  of  gravel  and  cinders.  Its  position  indicates 
it  was  deposited  subsequent  to  abandonment  of  the 
feature.  However,  the  density  of  gravel  and  cinders 
indicate  that  tne  batture  may  still  have  been  in  use  as 
part  of  the  railroad/wharf  complex.  Stratum  Vb  overlies 
the  remainder  of  the  board  feature. 

Stratum  Via  was  a  silt  loam  with  some  cinders. 
Stratum  Vlb  was  a  small  pocket  of  mottled  silt  loam 
directly  atop  part  of  the  board  feature.  Stratum  Vic 
was  an  apparently  intrusive  deposit,  lying  below  and 
partially  filled  by  material  from  Va.  Soil  within  Vic 
was  a  silt  loam  with  gravel  and  small  concretions. 

Stratum  VII  was  an  alluvial  deposit  of  sandy  loam. 

A  board  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  unit  (Figure  63) 
lay  within  this  stratum.  Stratum  Vic  (above)  was 
intrusive  into  stratum  VII.  Stratum  Villa  was  landward 
of  the  horizontal  beam  within  the  unit.  It  was  a  sandy 
silt  with  coal,  wood  fragments  and  boards.  It  may 
represent  fill  located  behind,  and  held  in  place  by,  the 
beeun. 


Stratum  Vlllb  was  the  basal  alluvial  stratum  within 
the  unit.  It  was  a  clayey  silt  yielding  a  few  wood 
fragments,  presumably  representing  drifted  material. 
Stratum  IX  was  a  sandy  silt  overlying  the  riverward  half 
of  the  beeuB.  Beneath  it,  stratum  X  was  a  sandy  silt 
lying  riverward  of  and  extending  below  the  beeun. 

The  board  featvure  appears  to  rest  on  strata  Villa 
and  Vlllb  (Figure  63) .  However,  the  feature  may 
represent  part  of  a  wharf  or  the  infrastructure  of  a 
wharf.  If  so,  it  was  elevated  above  ground  surface  at 
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f  Excavation  Unit  one.  western 
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th«  tlBtt  of  construction.  This  suggestion  is  supported 
by  the  presence  of  an  upright  piling  in  the  unit.  Thus, 
all  of  the  soils  observed  in  this  unit  aay  have  been 
deposited  subsequent  to  construction.  The  strata  shown 
in  Figure  63  would,  therefore,  represent  infilling 
beneath  the  fonterly  raised  feature  followed  by 
deposition  on  top  of  the  feature  subsequent  to 
abandonment. 

The  site  map  (Figure  58)  shows  the  location  of  a  1 
X  1  B  excavation  unit  placed  closer  to  the  beach 
scatter.  The  location  for  Excavation  Unit  2  was 
determined  during  a  site  visit  by  project 
geoBorphologist  Ms.  Joann  Mossa.  Placement  was  landward 
of  an  actively  slumping  bench  and  landward  of  a  portion 
of  the  beach  where  aboriginal  and  European  ceramics  were 
concentrated.  Excavation  proceeded  by  20  cm  arbitrary 
levels,  and  all  fill  from  this  \mit  was  screened  through 
1/4-in  mesh. 

The  0-20  cm  level  yielded  one  chert  cobble,  one 
piece  of  gravel,  one  piece  of  plastic,  one  clear  glass 
sherd  and  a  tin  can.  The  20-40  cm  level  was  sterile 
with  the  exception  of  a  board  in  the  MW  corner  of  the 
unit.  Metal  fragments,  coal  and  gravel  were  recovered 
from  the  40-60  cm  level.  A  strand  of  copper  wire 
emerged  from  the  north  wall  at  71  cm.  The  60-80  cm 
level  yielded  relatively  larger  amounts  of  coal  and 
gravel.  Co-occurrence  of  sand  and  gravel  in  the  level 
suggested  a  former  fill  episode  that  was  subsequently 
disturbed.  Additional  boiurds  were  recovered  from  this 
level.  One  of  these  boards  was  long-leaf  yellow  pine. 
There  was  less  coal  and  gravel  within  the  80-100  cm 
level  compared  to  the  level  above.  One  large  board  with 
a  wire  nail  was  recovered.  Also,  there  was  a 
concentration  of  boards  on  the  west  side  of  the  unit  at 
90  to  100  cm.  Recovery  of  the  board  and  wire  nail 
within  the  80-100  cm  level  suggests  that  deposition  to  a 
depth  of  approximately  one  meter  occurred  sometime 
during  the  last  one  hundred  years. 

One-half  of  this  unit  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of 
160  cm.  Water  began  to  enter  the  unit  at  130  cm,  and 
the  presence  of  a  root  was  noted  at  that  depth.  No 
cultural  material  was  recovered  from  100  to  160  cm. 
However,  an  auger  test  in  the  floor  of  this  portion  of 
the  unit  recovered  slag  at  170  to  176  cm,  as  well  as 
coal  and  slag  at  190  to  200  cm. 

While  coal  is  most  frequently  associated  with 
nineteenth  century  or  later  activity,  archival  evidence 
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exists  for  the  utilization  of  coal  during  the  Colonial 
Period.  The  entrepreneur  Claude  Joseph  Villars  Dubreuil 
requested  that  the  French  Cro%m  send  hin  "from  7  to  8000 
pounds  of  coal"  in  1741  (Dart  1935:284).  Dubreuil  at 
that  tine  was  improving  the  canal  he  had  constructed  to 
connect  the  Mississippi  River  with  Bayou  Barataria,  and 
he  needed  supplies  for  that  effort.  Similarly,  127 
"quarts"  of  coal  were  auctioned  from  Dubreuil 's  estate 
after  his  death  (Dart  1935:325).  In  fact,  use  of  coal 
was  so  prevalent  during  the  French  Colonial  Period  that 
Pittman  noted  in  1760s: 

Great  pieces  of  coal  are  constantly  found  on 
the  sand-banks,  from  where  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  there  are  coal  mines  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Mississippi  [Pittman 
1906:37] . 

Thus,  coal  recovered  at  depths  of  a  meter  or  more  at 
160R125  may  be  associated  with  either  the  eighteenth  or 
nineteenth  century  occupations  of  the  site. 

The  west  wall  profile  for  this  unit  is  shown  in 
Figure  64,  and  the  key  to  that  figure  provides 
stratigraphic  infonnation.  The  profile  shows  six  boards 
in  the  west  wall  between  60  and  100  cm. 

Eleven  auger  tests  to  varying  depths,  some  to  200 
cm,  were  excavated  at  the  site.  Locations  are  shown  in 
Figure  58.  Strata  observed  in  auger  tests  as  well  as 
recovered  manuports  are  reported  in  Appendix  I. 

The  bulkheads  sho«m  on  the  site  map  in  Figxire  58 
were  exeusined  in  detail  at  40  to  50  m  E  along  the  beach. 
Square,  vertical  pilings  were  present  on  the  river  side 
of  the  feature,  and  these  were  located  seven  feet  apart. 
Behind  these  were  rows  of  horizontal  boards,  and  each 
row  was  associated  with  a  set  of  vertical  boards.  One, 
two,  or  three  rows  were  present,  and  the  rows  were 
approximately  parallel.  The  inconsistent  number  of  rows 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  parts  of  the  bulkhead(s) 
were  buried. 

Horizontal  boards  associated  with  the  bulkheads 
were  30x4.5cm(12x2  in),  but  were  too  decayed  and 
broken  to  allow  a  determination  of  length.  The  upper 
sxurfaces  of  the  vertical  pilings  were  30  x  30  cm  (12  x 
12  in) .  Upper  surfaces  of  the  upright  boards  were  30  x 
4.5  cm  (12  X  2  in).  A  second  set  of  pilings,  with  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  first,  was  present  directly 
behind  the  feature. 
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Key  to  Strata: 

I.  lOYR  4/3  (brovm/dark  brown)  silty  clay  with 
7.5YR  4/6  (strong  brown)  mottling 

II.  lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brotm)  clay  loam  with 
lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish  brown)  mottling 

III.  5Y  5/1  (gray)  clay  loam  mottled  with  lOYR  5/6 
(yellowish  brown)  and  with  coal  and  gravel 
inclusions 

IV.  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  mottled  clay  loam 


Figure  64.  South  Wall  Profile,  Excavation  Unit  Two, 
160R125. 
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Thmme  bulkhead  faaturaa  appaar  to  rapraaant  tha 
raaains  of  ratalning  walla  placad  at  160R125  to  pravant 
caving  of  tha  banks.  Docking  of  boats  and  bargas  at  tha 
wharf  that  fomarly  stood  hara  would  hava  craatad 
considarabla  lataral  wava  wash  which,  without  pravantiva 
Baasxaras,  could  hava  dastabilisad  tha  bank. 

A  conparabla  faatura  was  racordad  by  Iroquois 
Rasaarch  Instituta  (1982a)  at  16SJ31.  Tha  faatura  was 
dascribad  as  a  low  wall  of  buriad  or  brokan  woodan 
planks.  Tha  wall  parallalad  tha  axisting  lavaa  for 
about  110  B.  It  was  35  b  inland  froB  tha  rivarbank  and 
60  B  froB  tha  axisting  lavaa.  Tha  wall  was  locatad 
immediately  riverward  of  a  staap  arosional  cutbank 
separating  the  batture  forest  froB  the  grassy  area  along 
the  riverside  toe  of  the  levee  (Iroquois  1982b: 41). 

Individual  planks  in  the  wall  at  16SJ31  were  2  to  3 
CB  thick  and  up  to  30  cn  wide,  diBensions  that  are 
alBost  identical  to  those  recorded  at  160R125.  The 
planks  at  16SJ31  rarely  extended  Bore  than  30  cb  above 
the  present  ground  surface,  and  were  angled  slightly 
towards  the  levee.  At  an  earlier  tine,  the  planks  Bay 
have  extended  higher  above  the  ground  but  now  are 
largely  buried  by  recent  alluviuB.  At  regular  intervals 
the  wall  was  buttressed  by  low  vertical  beaBS  and 
reinforced  by  short  diagonal  braces  (Iroquois  1982b: 41). 

Wire  nails  had  been  used  in  construction  of  the 
wall  at  16SJ31.  Its  alignaent  and  location  suggested 
that  it  represented  the  reBalns  of  a  wooden  retaining 
wall  designed  to  control  erosion  during  high  water 
stages.  No  archival  data  were  obtained  on  the  age  of 
the  feature,  but  the  wire  nails  suggest  a  twentieth 
century  date  (Iroquois  1982b:42). 

The  siBilarity  of  bulkhead  features  at  160R125  and 
16SJ31  suggests  that  these  walls  represent  a  forserly 
common  type  of  bankline  stabilization.  Interestingly, 
construction  of  this  nature  was  recommended  at  Algiers 
Point  in  1892  after  a  severe  bank  cave-in  destroyed  Buch 
of  the  ferry  building  a  short  distance  upriver  froB 
160R125.  Chief  Engineer  Bro%nfi  of  the  Orleans  Levee 
Board  stated  at  a  Beeting  that: 

I  have  already  recoBBended  that  piles  be 
driven  as  close  against  the  bank  of  cave  as 
possible  to  prevent  further  caving. . .  With  a 
view  of  holding  this  point  froB  further  caving 
for  a  period  of  four  or  five  years  or  until 
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MttrMsss  or  othor  appliancos  can  ba  put  in 
position  to  parsanantly  aaintain  this  bank,  l 
would  rsooBBsnd  that  a  bulkhaad  ba  drivan  on 
tha  alignsant  shown  on  plan,  tha  pilas  to  ba 
aighty-fiva  to  ninaty  faat  long  and  fiva  faat 
apart.  Z  would  racoasand  tha  driving  of 
bulkhaads  on  tha  curva  shown  in  ordar  to  fora 
an  aasiar  curva  for  tha  flow  of  watar  around 
this  point,  which  [would]  aatarially  aid  in 
pravanting  foraing  of  addias  to  cut  and  scour 
tha  bank  [Tiaas-Oanocrat,  August  20,  1892, 
p.3,  c.1-2]. 

Analysis  of  Historic  Artifacts 

Historic  artifacts  collactad  from  tha  narrow  baach 
at  160R125  ara  prasantad  in  Tabla  15.  A  total  of  68 
caraaic  shards  wars  racovarad.  Forty-nina  of  thasa 
(72%)  ara  aightaanth  cantury  faianca  and  coarsa 
aarthanwaras.  Tha  raaaining  19  shards  ara  latar 
aightaanth,  ninataanth,  and  twantiath  cantury  typas. 

Two  shards  of  faianca  with  a  pink  aarthanwara  paste 
ware  collactad.  One  of  thasa  was  a  ria  shard,  possibly 
froa  a  saall  bowl.  In  addition,  one  shard  of  radwara 
and  six  shards  of  buff  colored  aarthanwara  aay  have 
foraerly  bean  tin  glazed,  kmt  tha  glazes  have  eroded 
off.  Most  of  tha  shards  ara  too  saall  to  detaraina 
vassal  fora,  but  tha  aajority  appear  to  raprasant 
hollo%rwara.  One  of  tha  buff  pasta  shards  is  a  ria  sherd 
froa  a  saall,  shallow  bowl,  while  a  second  is  a  a  body 
shard  froa  a  straight  sided  crock  or  jar.  Tha  latter 
exhibits  horizontal  ribbing  on  tha  exterior  surface. 

Eight  shards  of  radwara  with  lead  glazed  interiors 
wars  collected.  Tha  glazes  on  all  of  these  were 
brotmish  and  flacked  with  brown  as  a  result  of  iron  in 
tha  vassal  fabric.  Thus,  they  appear  to  correspond  to 
Frenvu  lead  glazed  aarthanwaras  racovarad  froa  tha 
Fortress  of  Louisbourg  (Barton  1981:35),  fros  tha 
Cahokia  Hedge  site  (Walthall  and  Cubs  1988:149),  fros 
tha  Trudeau  site  (Brain  1979:50-56),  fros  sites  at 
Golden  Ranch  Plantation  (Hunter  et  al.  1988),  and  from 
sites  in  tne  Chalaette  and  Barataria  Units  of  Jean 
Lafitte  National  Historical  Park  (YaJcubik  1990) .  All 
appear  to  be  hollovrware  fragments,  although  they  are  too 
small  to  discuss  precise  vessel  form.  One  sherd  is  a 
foot  fragment  from  a  bowl.  The  vessel  was  )cnif e-cut 
from  the  wheel,  but  the  base  was  left  untrimmed.  Two 
other  sherds  exhibit  marked  interior  rilling,  as  do 
examples  of  this  type  from  the  Fortress 
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of  Louisbourg  (Barton  ISSlxFigura  24)  and  froa  tha 
Trudeau  site  (Brain  1979:53).  Two  of  the  sherds  are 
fire  blackened  on  their  exterior  surfaces. 

One  sherd  of  lead  glased  interior  redware  with 
white  trailed  slip  decoration  was  collected.  A  sherd  of 
similar  description  was  recovered  from  the  Cahokia  Wedge 
site  (Walthall  and  Gums  1988:149).  The  origin  of  these 
ceramics  is  unknoim.  As  noted  in  Chapter  8,  most  French 
slipwares  tend  to  utilize  colored  slips,  while  white 
trailed  slip  is  typical  of  Anglo-American  coarse 
earthenwares.  Similar  sherds  have  been  recovered  from 
other  eighteenth  century  southeastern  Louisiana  sites 
(Yakubik  1990) . 

One  sherd  of  redware  had  a  white  interior  slip  over 
which  a  green  slip  had  been  applied.  This  sherd  has  an 
interior  lead  glaze.  It  is  similar  to  the  description 
given  by  Barton  (1981:23-27)  to  a  group  of  Southern 
French  slipwares.  Unfortunately,  the  sherd  is  too  small 
to  determine  the  pattern  of  the  green  slip  decoration. 
The  sherd  appears  to  be  the  foot  of  a  bowl  or  a  plate. 

It  was  cut  from  the  wheel  and  the  foot  was  subsequently 
trimmed. 

In  addition,  the  site  yielded  two  sherds  covered 
with  a  white  slip  and  a  lead  glaze  on  both  the  interior 
and  exterior  surfaces.  While  Barton  (1981:23-27) 
describes  a  group  of  Southern  French  ceramics  from  the 
Fortress  of  Louisbourg  as  white  slipped  and  glazed,  the 
treatment  of  these  wares  is  on  the  interior  vessel 
surfaces  only. 

One  sherd  of  redware  with  an  interior  slip  covered 
with  a  green  glaze  was  recovered.  This  type,  Saintonge 
slipped  green  glazed,  corresponds  to  Barton's  (1981:10) 
Saintonge  Slipwares  from  the  Fortress  of  Louisbourg,  to 
Walthall's  Saintonge  Slip  Plain  from  the  Cahokia  Wedge 
site  (Walthall  and  Gums  1988:149),  and  Lead  Glazed 
Earthenware  Types  C  and  F  from  the  Trudeau  site  (Brain 
1979:10).  Similar  sherds  have  been  recovered  from  the 
Barataria  Unit  of  Jean  Lafitte  National  Historical  Park 
(Yakubik  1989),  from  Elmwood  Plantation  (Goodwin  et  al. 
1984b) ,  and  from  sites  on  Golden  Ranch  Plantation 
(Hunter  et  al.  1988).  One  sherd  of  a  possibly  related 
type  was  also  collected.  This  unusual  redware  sherd  had 
a  white  interior  slip  with  a  clear  lead  glaze  mottled 
with  green.  It  is  a  sherd  of  a  deep  bowl  with  a  thick, 
folded  rim. 
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One  sherd  of  buff  slipped  redware  was  collected. 

It  appears  to  be  some  sort  of  vessel  leg.  It  is  12  cm 
in  height,  5.6  cm  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  3.7  cm  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  The  sherd  exhibits  pronounced 
rilling.  As  noted  in  Chapter  8,  slipped  and  unglazed 
redwares  have  been  recovered  from  a  number  of 
southeastern  Louisiana  sites,  including  160R122,  and 
this  may  represent  a  distinct  type. 

One  sherd  of  buff  colored  earthenware  with  an 
interior  brownish-yellow  lead  glaze  was  collected.  This 
type  has  been  recovered  from  the  Fortress  of  Louisbourg, 
and  Barton  (1981:33)  attributes  it  to  Beauvais  in 
Northern  France.  The  sherd  appears  to  derive  from  a 
hollowware  vessel. 

One  sherd  of  redware  with  a  very  badly  eroded 
exterior  brown  glaze  was  recovered.  It  possibly  has  a 
lead  glaze,  but  the  glaze  is  too  poorly  preserved  to  be 
certain.  It  is  a  rim  sherd  of  a  slightly  inciirving 
rimmed,  hollowware  vessel. 

Another  unusual  rim  sherd  of  a  incurving  rimmed, 
globular  vessel  has  a  brownish  interior  lead  glaze. 

Lead  glaze  is  trailed  over  the  exterior  of  this  redware 
vessel.  The  exterior  surface  is  fire  blackened  in  areas 
not  covered  by  the  trailed  glaze. 

One  sherd  of  pink  earthenware  was  collected  that 
has  an  interior  glaze  that  appears  to  be  mottled  brown, 
black,  and  green,  probably  produced  by  sprinkling 
copper,  iron,  and  manganese  oxides  onto  the  glaze.  It 
is  a  fragment  of  a  hollowware  vessel,  and  it  exhibits 
pronounced  interior  rilling. 

The  remainder  of  the  coarse  earthenwares  collected 
were  unglazed.  These  included  redware  (3),  buff 
earthenware  (2),  and  pink  earthenware  (8).  Three  of  the 
pink  earthenware  sherds  were  fine  paste  exzunples,  and 
two  of  them  appear  to  be  plate  fragments.  The  remainder 
of  the  unglazed  coarse  earthenwares  were  very  thick  and 
coarse,  and  may  represent  fragments  of  storage  vessels 
and/or  tiles.  Unglazed  tiles  were  manufactured  in 
Louisiana  during  the  Colonial  Period,  and  ceramic 
flooring  tiles  were  noted  during  the  restoration  of  the 
Ursuline  Convent  (Samuel  Wilson,  Jr.,  personal 
communication  1988).  In  addition  to  these,  fragments 
clearly  identifiable  as  tiles  were  recovered.  These 
include  a  possible  redware  roofing  tile,  a  lead  glazed 
redware  tile,  and  two  tin  glazed  tiles,  one  of  which  had 
purple  and  blue  hand-painted  decoration. 
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Late  eightcenth/aarly  ninataanth  cantuxy  caraaica 
racovarad  fron  160R125  includa  craaswara  (2),  paarlvara 
(2),  blua  tranafar-prlntad  paarlvara  (1),  and  a  shard  of 
craan  colored  aarthanvara  which  had  a  glaze  too  eroded 
to  permit  precise  identification.  Early  ninataanth 
century  ceramics  racovarad  consisted  of  vhitavara  (2) 
and  annular  vhitavara  (1).  Ironstone  (4),  dacalad 
ironstone  (1),  dacalad  porcelain  (1),  and  a  stonavara 
ginger  beer  fragment  vara  collected;  these  date  to  the 
lata  ninataanth/aarly  twentieth  century.  Finally,  two 
sherds  of  burnt  refined  white  aarthanvara  vara  found. 

Other  material  collected  from  160R125  included  dark 
green  and  gray  glass,  square  nails  and  spikes,  brick 
fragments,  shell,  chert,  green  and  grey  slate,  and  a 
hematite  fragment.  Much  of  this  material,  particularly 
the  nails  and  the  slate,  is  probably  associated  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  wharf  facility.  Green  slate,  which  was 
also  recovered  from  subsurface  proveniences,  was  a 
common  roofing  material  during  the  late  nineteenth 
century  (Samuel  Wilson,  Jr. ,  personal  coamunication 
1988) . 

As  noted  above,  72%  of  the  ceramics  collected  are 
eighteenth  centxiry  coarse  earthenwares  and  faience. 

Many  of  the  coarse  earthenwares  are  unlike  types 
frequently  found  on  sites  dating  to  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  southeastern  Louisiana.  Also, 
the  mid-to-late  eighteenth  century  type,  Albisola 
slipped,  which  frequently  appears  in  collections  of  this 
size,  is  notably  absent.  This  may  suggest  that  the 
majority  of  the  ceramic  collection  is  associated  with  an 
occupation  which  dates  to  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  large  collection  of  aboriginal 
ceramics  collected  on  the  beach  at  160R125  (below) ,  also 
tends  to  support  this  hypothesis. 

Aboriginal  Ceramics  (by  Diane  Silvia) 

The  surface  collection  fron  the  beach  at  160R125 
yielded  a  total  of  146  aboriginal  sherds  (Table  16) . 
These  represent  approximately  70%  of  the  entire 
collection  of  both  aboriginal  and  European  ceramics. 

The  ceramics  are  classified  following  Phillips'  type- 
variety  system  for  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley, 
together  with  the  typologies  developed  by  others  in 
coastal  areas  to  the  east  (Phillips  1970;  Sheldon  and 
Cottier  1983;  Fuller  and  Stove  1982).  In  the  sections 
which  follow,  the  aboriginal  sherds  recovered  within 
each  collection  provenience  are  described. 
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Unclaaalfiad  Fina  Shall  and  Sand 
Tenparad  Plain 

Unclasaifiad  Shall  Taaparad  Plain 


0-10  M  last.  A  total  of  84  shards  was  racovarad 
from  this  provanianca.  Of  thasa,  19  ara  dacoratad  and 
ara  harain  dascrlbad.  Parhaps  tha  aost  Intarastlng 
piaca  in  tha  assanblaga  vas  a  ring-foot  basa  fragaant 
with  an  intarior  angravad  scroll  aotif  which  rasaablas 
Maddox  Engravad.  Tha  vara  is  blade  filaad  Ball  Plain, 
var,  unspecified,  Tha  piaca  aay  ba  classifiad  as 
Colono-Indian  (Figura  65a) .  A  singla  shard  with  a  sandy 
pasta  and  occasional  shall  inclusions  vas  idantifiad  as 
Chickachaa  Conbad,  var.  unspecified,  A  singla  rad 
filnad  shard  on  fina  shall  taaparad  vara  vas  also  notad 
and  nay  ba  tantativaly  classifiad  as  Old  Town  Rad,  var. 
Grand  Village  or  Beaverdam,  Tha  only  othar  filaad  shard 
vas  black  filnad  on  fina  sand  taaparad  plain. 

Fourtaen  shards  with  parallal,  horizontal  incisions 
vara  observed.  Of  these,  two  ara  on  clay  and  sand 
tempered  ware,  and  have  vide  overhanging  incisions. 

Four  ara  on  fine  shell  and  sand  taaparad  vara.  Two  of 
these  have  closely  spaced  incisions  (Figura  65b  and  c) , 
and  two  have  vide  overhanging  incisions  (Figura  65d  ana 
e) .  Tha  remaining  eight  ara  fina  sand  taaparad.  One  of 
these  has  closely  spaced  incisions,  one  has  smoothed 
incisions  (Figure  65f ) ,  one  has  intarior  incisions 
(Figura  65g) ,  and  five  have  vary  vide  incisions  (Figura 
65h-k) .  Only  a  singla  curvilinear  incised  shard  vas 
recovered  and  aay  ba  tentatively  idantifiad  as  Laland 
Incised,  var.  Deep  Bayou  (Figura  66a) . 

The  remaining  65  sherds  from  this  provenience  ara 
iindecorated.  Five  of  these  vara  idantifiad  as  Ball 
Plain,  var.  unspecified,  and  16  others  as  unclassified 
fine  shell  and  sand  tempered  plain.  One  of  tha  fine 
shell  and  sand  tempered  shards  is  a  thick  rolled  rim 
with  an  exterior  bevel.  Two  shards  are  clay  and  S€md 
tempered  plain,  three  ara  grit  tempered  plain,  32  ara 
fine  sand  tempered,  and  seven  ara  coarse  sand  tampered 
plain. 


10-20  M  Bast.  A  total  of  13  sherds  vas  recovered 
from  this  provenience.  Of  these,  three  vara  dacoratad, 
but  could  not  be  classifiad  as  diagnostics.  These 
included:  a  singla  shard  of  unclassified  combed  on  fina 
shell  and  sand  tempered  plain  (Figura  66b) ;  a  sherd  of 
unclassified  incised  on  fina  sand  tempered  with  vide 
overhanging,  horizontal,  parallal  incisions  (Figiira 
66c) ;  and  an  unclassified  incised  example  on  fine  shell 
and  sand  tempered  plain  with  faint,  horizontal,  parallel 
incisions. 
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Figure  65.  Aboriginal  ceramics  from  160R125.  Key:  a)  Bell 
Plain,  var.  unspecified;  b-e)  Unclassified  Incised  on  Shell 
and  Sand  Tempered  Plain;  f-k)  Unclassified  Incised  on  Fine 
Sand  Tempered  Plain.  230 


Figure  66.  Aboriginal  ceramics  from  160R125.  Key:  a) 

Leland  Incised  var.  Deep  Bayou;  b)  Unclassified  Combed  on 
Shell  and  Sand  Tempered  Plain;  c)  Unclassified  Incised  on 
Fine  Sand  Tempered  Plain;  d)  Unclassified  Fine  Sand  Tempered 
Plain;  e-g)  Unclassified  Incised  on  Fine  Sand  Tempered 
Plain. 


Undecorated  ceraaice  include  a  sherd  of 
unclassified  coarse  sand  tes^red  plain,  four  sherds  of 
unclassified  fine  shell  and  sand  teapered  plain,  and 
five  sherds  of  unclassified  fine  sand  te]q;>ered  plain. 
The  latter  included  a  fragaent  of  a  folded  ria  (Figure 
66d) . 


30-40  M  Cast.  This  collection  unit  yielded  24 
aboriginal  sherds.  Only  three  of  these  were  decorated. 
The  decorated  ceraaics  are  all  unclassified  incised  on 
fine  sand  teapered  plain.  Two  have  vide  horizontal, 
parallel  incisions  and  one  has  narrow  horizontal, 
parallel  incisions  (Figure  66e-g) . 

Plain  ceramics  include  one  sherd  of  Bell  Plain, 
var.  unapeclfiBd  and  nine  of  unclassified  fine  shell 
tempered  plain.  One  of  the  latter  is  a  pointed  ria  with 
an  exterior  fold  (Figure  67a) .  Another  is  a  thickened 
vessel  shoulder  fragment  (Figure  67b) .  Also  collected 
were  two  sherds  of  unclassified  fine  sand  tempered 
plain,  two  sherds  of  coarse  sand  teapered  plain,  four 
sherds  of  Baytown  Plain,  var.  vaispBcifiBd  with  a  sandy 
paste,  and  three  unclassified  fine  shell  and  sand 
tempered  plain.  One  of  the  latter  is  an  excurved  and 
slightly  pointed  ria  (Figure  67c) . 

40-50  K  Bast.  This  collection  unit  yielded  22 
sherds,  only  two  of  which  were  decorated.  One  of  these 
is  unclassified  incised  on  fine  sand  teapered  plain. 

The  sherd  is  very  thick  and  the  incisions  are  vide 
spaced  and  overhanging  (Figure  68a) .  A  large 
unclassified  combed  sherd  on  shell  and  sand  teapered 
plain  was  recovered  and  aay  tentatively  be  called 
Colono-Indian  ware.  Combing  treatment  is  narrow  spaced 
and  covers  the  entire  surface.  The  sherd  has  a  large, 
thick,  rounded  loop  handle,  and  reseables  those  found  on 
early  European  earthenware  crocks  and  jugs.  No  signs  of 
interior  wheel  markings  are  present  (Figure  68b) . 

Plain  ceramics  include  ten  sherds  of  unclassified 
fine  sand  tempered  plain.  One  of  these  is  a  flat, 
thickened  rim  which  represents  a  plate  fora  (Figure 
68c) .  Also  collected  were  a  grit  teapered  loop  handle 
fragment  and  a  third  large  loop  handle  fragment  of 
coarse  sand  teapered  plain.  Seven  sherds  of 
unclassified  fine  shell  teapered  plain  were  recovered, 
and  one  of  these  has  black  material  adhering  to  the 
exterior  surface.  Finally  one  sherd  of  unclassified 
clay  and  sand  tempered  plain  was  recovered. 
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Figure  67.  Aboriginal  ceramics  from  160R125.  Key:  a-b) 
Unclassified  Shell  Tempered  Plain;  c)  Unclassified  Fine 
Shell  and  Sand  Tempered  Plain. 


Figure  68.  Aboriginal  Ceramics  from  160R125.  Key:  a) 
Unclassified  Incised  on  Fine  Sand  Tempered  Plain;  b) 
Unclassified  Combed  on  Shell  and  Sand  Tempered  Plain;  c) 
Unclassified  Fine  Sand  Tempered  Plain;  d)  Unclassified 
Incised  on  Fine  Sand  Tempered  Plain. 
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SO-CO  II  laat.  A  total  of  thraa  ahards  vara 
racovarad  tram  tha  aurfaca  of  thia  unit.  Ona  of  thaaa 
la  unclaaaifiad  inciaad  on  flna  aand  taiq^ad  plain. 

Tha  piaca  ia  an  incurvad  ria  with  axtarior  thickaning 
and  a  roundad  lip  (Figura  68d) .  Tha  viaibla  aotif 
conaiat  of  two  faint  parallal  inciaiona.  Tha  vaaaal 
fora  auggaata  a  aaall  bowl.  Tha  raaaining  two  aharda 
ara  of  unclaaaifiad  fina  ahall  and  aand  ta^parad  plain. 
Ona  of  thaaa  ia  a  aiiqpla  ria  with  a  flat  lip. 

Diaeuaaiea.  Of  tha  146  aboriginal  aharda  collactad 
at  160R125,  only  28  (19%)  wara  dacoratad. 

Unfortunataly,  many  of  thaaa  vara  not  diagnoatic,  having 
littla  dacoratad  aurfaca  or  an  atypical  daaign/paata 
combination.  Tha  moat  troublaaoma  catagory,  and  that 
compriaing  tha  majority  of  dacoratad  aharda,  conaiatad 
of  21  aharda  with  inciaiona  parallal  to  tha  rim.  Thaaa 
do  not  aaam  to  fit  aithar  tha  aatabliahad  typaa  Colaa 
Craak  Inciaad  or  Mound  Piaca  Inciaad.  Tha  motif a  ranga 
from  narrow  and  cloaa-apacad  inciaiona  to  vary  vida  and 
ahallow  inciaiona.  Taaqparing  alao  variaa  from  fina 
aand,  clay  and  fina  aand,  and  fina  ahall  and  aand. 

Othar  aharda  in  tha  collaction  vara  mora 
diagnoatic.  Thaaa  includa  axamplaa  of  Chickachaa 
Combed,  var.  unspmcitimd,  Rad  Filmed  on  fina  ahall 
tempered  plain.  Black  Filmed  on  fina  aand  tamparad 
plain,  and  Unclaaaifiad  Combed  on  fina  ahall  and  aand 
tampered  plain. 

Tha  moat  diagnoatic  piaca  in  tha  collaction  ia  tha 
Maddox  Engraved-lika  ring-foot  baaa  fragment.  Thia 
example  may  be  claaaifiad  aa  Colono-Indian  vara,  i.a.  an 
aboriginal  ceramic  which  incorporataa  European  ceramic 
traits.  Similar  ring  baaa  vaaaal  fragmanta  have  bean 
recovered  on  other  French/ Indian  aitea  auch  aa  the 
Mobile  Courthouse  Annex  Site  (Sheldon  and  Cottier  1983), 
and  tha  Bienville  Square  Site  (Fuller  and  Silvia  1985; 
Silvia  in  press) .  Tha  thraa  large  loop  handle  fragments 
also  may  be  Colono-Indian  vara.  Similar  examples  of 
strap  or  loop  handles  vara  reported  by  Sheldon  and 
Cottier  (1983)  for  tha  Mobile  Courthouse  Site  and  by 
Brain  (1979)  for  tha  Trudeau  site. 

Tha  plain  ceramics  comprised  81%  of  tha  assamblaga. 
These  vara  varied  and  difficult  to  classify.  Vary  few 
exeunples  appear  to  be  good  Ball  Plain  or  Baytoim  Plain. 
Most  were  described  above  and  conservatively  labelled  as 
unclassified.  The  ceramics  ara  all  quite  hard  fired, 
and  many  have  fine  sand  included  in  tha  pasta. 
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Thtt  diagnostic  ceranics  noted  suggest  an  eighteenth 
century  date  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  aboriginal 
assemblage,  and  appear  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the 
early  European  materials  recovered.  The  presence  of 
additional  (prehistoric)  components  is  unconfirmed  at 
present,  and  may  be  better  determined  vith  further  vorJe. 

Assessment  of  Aroheolegioel  •ignifioenee  of  the 
Miaeteeath  century  CMOiereiel  Component  at  1C0R12S 

Railroad  and  shipping  were  critical  factors  that  in 
part  stimulated  urbanization  on  the  vest  bank  at  Algiers 
(Chapter  6) .  Further,  they  represent  important  themes 
in  the  history  of  the  Greater  Mew  Orleans  Region.  The 
history  and  importance  of  Southern  Pacific  and  related 
facilities  in  Algiers  have  not  been  examined  in  depth  to 
date.  Background  research  for  this  volume  Indicates 
that  large  amounts  of  archival  data  are  available  for 
such  a  study.  These  data  include  daily  reports  of 
incoming  and  outgoing  goods,  by  steamer,  by  barge,  and 
by  rail.  Similarly,  documentary  records  are  available 
for  a  study  of  the  social  significance  of  such 
facilities,  and  these  records  could  still  be 
supplemented  by  oral  interviews. 

Archeological  remains  of  a  portion  of  the  larger 
Southern  Pacific  facility  are  reported  in  this  chapter 
and  in  Appendix  Z.  Remains  apparently  include  remnants 
of  a  wharf  infrastructure  and  of  construction  designed 
for  bank  stabilization.  They  also  include  manuports 
such  as  coal,  cinders,  and  chaff,  reflecting  the 
commercial  activity  at  160R125.  However,  wharf  features 
uncovered  exhibit  no  fiirther  research  potential.  The 
sheds,  warehouses  and  machinery  supported  by  these 
wharves  have  been  destroyed  or  removed.  Further,  modes, 
materials,  and  methods  for  construction  of 
infrastructures  such  as  the  one  reported  here  are  well 
documented  (e.g.  Greene  1917). 

Thus,  infrastructure  remains  do  not  exhibit 
qualities  of  significance  that  would  warrant  HABS  and 
HAER  dociunentation.  Further,  additional  archeological 
investigations  of  manuports  reported  here  would  do 
little  to  advance  our  understanding  of  history  because 
daily  records  were  maintained  concerning  those  goods. 
Those  records  are  easily  available  for  a  detailed 
historic  study  (e.g.  microfilm  copies  of  the  commercial 
sections  of  the  Times-Democrat  and  other  newspapers, 
Howard-Tilton  Memorial  Library) .  Therefore,  the 
nineteenth  century  commercial  component  of  160R125 
should  not  be  a  primary  focus  of  further  excavations. 
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Ilsa«sni«nt  of  lUrehaolegleal  SigaifioaBoa  of  thm 
(Fossiblo)  lightooBth  Coatury  Ceapoaoat  at  ifOBias 

Vary  fav  sltas  with  aightaanth  cantury  ccaqponants 
hava  baan  invaatigatad  in  aoutham  Louiaiana.  Tvo  of 
thaaa,  Elmwood  Plantation  and  tha  Chalaatta  Unit  of  tha 
Jaan  Lafltta  National  Hiatorical  Park,  vara  aitaa 
continuoualy  occupiad  wall  into  tha  ninataanth  cantury. 
Thia  continuoua  occupation  raaulta  in  aabiguitiaa 
concarning  taaporal  aaaigiaant  of  racovarad  artifacta. 
Ona  othar  aita,  tha  HaraannHSriaa  houaa  within  tha  Viaux 
Carra,  haa  baan  partially  axcavatad.  Howavar,  aiailar 
problaaa  axiat  thara  (Goodwin  at  al.  1984b;  Yakubik 
1989,  1990). 

Mora  racantly,  liaitad  axcavationa  at  a  aat  of 
aitaa  within  tha  Barataria  Unit  of  tha  Jaan  Lafltta 
National  Hiatorical  Park  hava  baan  conductad.  Thaaa 
aitaa  vara  occupiad  only  from  ca.  1779  to  1800.  Thua, 
they  repreaent  aingla  component  occupationa  for  tha  vary 
lata  colonial  period  (Yakubik  1989) .  Similarly,  a  aat 
of  aitaa  tentatively  aaaignad  to  tha  period  from  ca. 

1740  to  1800  hava  baan  invaatigatad  at  tha  Golden  Ranch 
Plantation  on  Bayou  Lafourche  (Hunter  at  al.  1988). 

Tha  limited  number  of  reported  aitaa  from  tha 
colonial  period,  and  tha  limited  axcavationa  to  data, 
hava  raaultad  in  formulation  of  aoma  important  raaaarch 
issues  concerning  aightaanth  cantury  Louiaiana.  At  fotur 
of  tha  locales  listed  above,  aboriginal  ceramics  hava 
been  recovered  in  direct  association  with  European 
material.  At  tha  Barataria  sites,  tha  context  is 
clearly  a  European  rather  than  aboriginal  occupation. 
Similar  data  from  Golden  Ranch,  Chalmatta,  and  Hermann- 
Grima  indicate  that  extensive  interchange  was  occurring 
between  Europeans  and  Indians.  Further,  tha  nature  of 
the  aboriginal  ceramics  appears  to  support  archival 
evidence  concerning  extensive  movamants  of  native  groups 
in  this  period. 

In  addition,  little  is  kno%m  about  tha  availability 
of  European  ceramics  goods  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
creamvare  to  Southeastern  Louisiana  (ca.  1780) .  Only 
single  component  occupations  will  provide  data  necessary 
to  address  this  and  related  issues  concerning  trade 
patterns  for  the  period.  Artifact  analysis  reported 
here  suggests  that  160R125  may  represent  such  a  site, 
and  that  the  component  may  represent  the  earliest  period 
of  European  occupation  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans. 
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Thus,  160R125,  it  a  bur lad  coaponant  raprasanting 
this  pariod  is  prasarvad,  would  ba  highly  significant, 
and  would  provida  us  with  data  to  dascriba  aspacts  of 
lifaways  in  tha  aarly  colonial  pariod  which  ara 
otharwisa  not  docuaantad.  Purthar  axcavations  ara 
nacassary  to  dataraina  %Aiathar  ouch  a  coaponant  axists. 

A  rasaarch  design  for  those  axcavations  is  prasantad  in 
Chapter  11. 

Oaoaorphologieal  Aspaeto  of  Plaid  MaooniiaissaBoa  at 
160R12S  (by  Joann  Mosaa) 

Gaomorphic  reconnaissance  was  conducted  on  tha 
battura  in  tha  vicinity  of  Algiers  (nils  93.5)  in 
coordination  with  tha  findings  of  tha  field 
archeologists.  Several  aspacts  of  tha  gaonorphology  and 
sedimentology  that  pertain  to  tha  occurrence  of  and 
approach  for  determining  locations  of  historic  land 
surfaces  and  cultural  material  at  the  site  were 
questioned  by  field  archeologists.  These  included:  (1) 
the  rates  of  overbank  sedimentation  and  the  probable 
depths  and  elevations  of  b\iried  surfaces;  (2)  the  rates 
of  channel  and  bank  migration  in  relation  to  site 
occurrence  and  preservation;  (3)  the  occurrence  of  both 
cobble-sized  grey  chert  and  shells  at  tha  site;  and  (4) 
modern  processes  that  influence  tha  reworking  of 
subaqueous  and  subaerial  sediments  in  the  project  area. 

There  are  several  lines  of  evidence  that  indicate 
that  overbank  sedimentation  at  this  site  during  the  20th 
century,  and  probably  earlier  as  well,  has  been 
extremely  rapid.  Buried  wood  structures  of  probable 
twentieth  century  origin  occurred  in  several  of  the 
auger  tests  at  depths  in  excess  of  two  ft  (60  cm) . 

Coal,  probably  associated  with  human  activities  in  the 
nineteenth  or  twentieth  century,  was  also  present  in 
other  borings  at  similar  and  greater  depths. 

Overbank  sedimentation  in  unconfined  reaches  of  the 
Mississippi  River  (i.e.,  that  without  artificial  levees 
which  would  confine  flo^waters)  is  appreciable  during 
high  discharge  years.  In  the  flood  of  1973, 
sedimentation  averaged  86  cm  on  point  bars,  53  cm  on 
natxural  levees,  and  1.1  cm  in  backswamp  (Kesel  at  al. 
1974).  Sedimentation  in  confined  reaches  could  possibly 
exceed  that  of  unconfined  reaches  because  they  are 
subject  to  flooding  on  a  more  frequent  basis. 

In  the  vicinity  of  English  Turn  at  Fort  St.  Leon, 
located  on  the  north  or  right  descending  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  mile  82  to  78,  Saucier  (1983  and 
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personal  communication)  found  that  tha  diffaranca 
batvaan  tha  alavations  of  natural  lavaas  and  tha  aurfaca 
upon  which  tha  middla  aightaanth  and  aarly  ninataanth 
cantury  atructuraa  vara  ^ilt  was  2.7  to  3.4  ft  (0.9  to 
1.1  m) .  Sauciar  (1983)  citaa  tha  highar  alavations  of 
tha  battura,  soma  3.7  to  4.6  ft  (1.2  to  1.5  m)  highar 
than  tha  araa  immadiataly  adjacant  which  is  protactad  by 
tha  lavaa,  as  avidanca  of  tha  incraasad  ratas  of 
sadimantation  sinca  tha  aightaanth  cantury  bacausa  of 
confinamant  by  tha  artificial  lavaas.  For  much  of  this 
pariod,  from  bafora  1817  to  past  1894,  artificial  lavaas 
protactad  thasa  structuras  (Sauciar  1983) . 

Consaquantly,  tha  amount  of  sadimantation  at  Fort  St. 
Laon  could  ba  lass  than  that  which  has  occurrad  upstraam 
at  160R12S. 

Tha  historic  land  surface,  or  tha  natural  lavaa 
surface  on  which  tha  aightaanth  cantury  structuras  vara 
built,  in  tha  vicinity  of  Fort  St.  Laon  near  English 
Turn,  was  found  at  alavations  ranging  from  2.7  to  6.1  ft 
above  m.s.l.  (0.9  to  2.0  m  above  m.s.l.)  (Sauciar  1983). 
This  land  surface  was  equated  with  a  persistant  aona  of 
blue,  grey,  or  mottled  clay  or  silty  clay  found  in 
backhoa  trenches  and  excavations  at  these  elevations 
(Saucier  1983) .  The  historic  land  surface  in  the 
vicinity  of  160R125  should  ba  found  at  similar 
alavations.  However,  bacausa  tha  sediments  in  tha 
project  araa  vara  initially  deposited  in  a  point  bar 
environment,  as  opposed  to  a  natural  levee,  this  surface 
may  be  located  at  slightly  lover  elevations. 

During  historic  tines,  tha  Mississippi  River  has 
approached  the  crest  of  the  artificial  levee  on  several 
occasions.  In  the  currant  hydrologic  regime,  tha 
project  site  is  inundated  by  the  Mississippi  River 
annually  for  a  period  of  several  months,  during  which 
sediment  may  be  deposited  and  field  work  would  be 
impossible.  Stage  elevations  in  the  project  araa  at 
Chalmette  (mile  91.0)  exceed  7  ft  (2.1  m)  on  an  annual 
basis,  and  tha  highest  recorded  stages  vara  17.58  ft 
(5.4  m)  during  tha  flood  of  1927  on  April  25  and  26 
(Figure  69) .  Sinca  construction  of  tha  lavaas,  tha 
batture  has  experienced  tha  deposition  of  coarser- 
grained  sediments  to  higher  elevations,  and  at  more 
rapid  rates  than  previously  (Saucier  1983) . 

Using  the  estimated  average  rates  of  sedimentation 
discussed  in  the  description  of  the  project  area,  the 
eighteenth  century  surface  might  be  located  at  depths  of 
3  to  4.5  ft  below  the  surface.  If  rates  of 
sedimentation  have  accelerated  during  the  nineteenth  and 
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MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AT  CHALMETTE 


Highest 


Lowest 


Figure  69.  Highest  and  lowest  stages  on  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Chalmette:  1922  to  1945  (data  source:  Mississippi 
River  Commission,  1946) . 
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twentieth  centuries  as  speculated,  the  historic  land 
surface  would  be  located  at  depths  greater  than  3  to  4.5 
ft. 


Channel  aigration  is  an  iaportant  factor  in 
relation  to  site  preservation.  The  site  160R125  is  in  a 
reach  that  has  experienced  very  little  channel  aigration 
during  the  twentieth  century  (Figure  8) .  The  site  (aile 
93.5)  was  along  a  section  where  the  aean  low  water  line 
on  the  1973-75  hydrographic  survey  was  riveirward  of  the 
1879-94  aean  low  water  line. 

Cobble-sized  grey  chert,  one  of  the  unusual 
featxures  found  at  the  site,  and  claa  and  oyster  shells, 
which  were  typical  throughout  the  study  area,  are 
considered  to  be  anthropogenic  in  origin.  Kolb  (1962) 
and  Saucier  (1983)  stated  that  all  sediaents  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  site  are  fine-grained  in  that  no 
particle  sizes  coarser  than  sand  are  present.  The 
numerous  borings  of  Holocene  sediaents  in  alluviua  that 
lack  sediments  coarser  than  sand  confirm  this  statement. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  ascertain  when  the  chert 
was  brought  to  the  area,  and  it  is  quite  possibly 
associated  with  twentieth  century  construction 
activities.  Claa  and  oyster  shells  dredged  froa  Lake 
Pontchartrain  were  the  primary  sources  of  fill  for  many 
years  in  the  New  Orleans  area  (Kolb  and  Saucier  1982) 
and  thus  should  be  common  in  the  project  area. 

Wave  wash  and  water-level  surges  caused  by  ship 
traffic  are  processes  responsible  for  local  bank 
recession  (Saucier  1983)  and  reworking  of  siibaqueous  and 
subaerial  sediments  proxirol  to  the  river's  edge. 
Cultural  materials  in  these  deposits  that  have  been 
reworked  by  wave  wash  are  typically  found  on  pocket 
beaches  or  crenulations  along  the  river  edge.  The  water 
depths  from  which  these  aaterials  have  been  reworked  ere 
estimated  to  be  less  than  twenty  feet  in  depth. 

The  artifacts  found  in  the  project  area  have  been 
probably  locally  reworked  because  the  aaterials  are  not 
severely  worn  by  wave  wash  and  abrasion,  and  would  be  if 
they  were  transported  for  an  appreciable  distance. 

Also,  since  auch  smaller  geologic  aaterials,  such  as 
beach  sands  and  shell-detritus  associated  with  buried 
beach  ridges  are  only  transported  within  two  bend  areas 
(Kolb  and  van  Lopik  1958:26),  it  is  likely  that  larger 
and  heavier  aaterials,  including  the  sherds  and  other 
artifacts,  are  locally-derived  froa  the  project  area  and 
are  not  from  appreciable  distances  upstreeun. 
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Thtts*  findings  show  that  furthsr  atteapts  should  bs 
nads  to  deteraine  ths  local  slavatlons  of  the  buried 
land  surface,  and  the  specific  depths  and  rates  of 
overbank  sediaentation  at  the  site.  Because  the  surface 
findings  have  been  reworked  by  the  river,  it  is  probable 
that  older  structures  and  artifacts  could  be  foiind  in 
conjunction  with  further  stratigraphic  and  geoaorphic 
investigations.  It  is  recoaaended  that  such  field 
investigations  be  atteapted  during  the  lowest  river 
stages  possible,  since  coring  of  beaches  should  be 
conducted. 
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RBSBMtCB  DlflZOM  FOR  FURTHIR  RZCRVRTZOm 
RT  l«OR12S 

FossiRllity  of  aa  larly  celealal  Ooapoaaat  at  1C0RZ2S 

Aboriginal  and  Buropaan  aharda  froa  160R125  ara 
alaoat  cartainly  darivad  tram  an  aarly  colonial  pariod 
occupation.  Although  tha  natura  of  tha  aharda  doaa  not 
allow  calculation  of  a  Naan  Caraaic  Data,  tha  Europaan 
typaa  auggaat  a  pra-1750  data.  Soaa  of  tha  aboriginal 
aharda  ara  typaa  rapraaantad  froa  aitaa  in  Nobila  datad 
to  tha  aarly  aightaanth  cantury.  Tha  co-occurranca  of 
Europaan  typaa  with  protohiatoric  and  hiatoric 
aboriginal  typaa  haa  baan  raportad  froa  a  nuabar  of 
contaxta  in  Taxaa,  Florida,  Alabaaa,  and  South  Carolina. 
Colono-Indian  waraa,  Europaan  in  fora  but  aboriginal  in 
pasta  and  taapar  and  praauaably  aanufacturad  by  Nativa 
Aaaricans,  hava  baan  racovarad  froa  aarly  colonial  aitaa 
in  all  of  thoaa  atataa.  Sharda  froa  160R125  rapraaant 
auch  waraa.  They  hava  baan  raportad  pravioualy  froa 
Louiaiana  at  only  a  few  aitaa  (a.g..  Brain  1979). 

Sharda  froa  160R125  ware  collected  froa  an  80  a 
long  beach.  Tha  horixontal  aaaociation  between  tha 
aarly  European  and  the  aboriginal  ceraaica  waa  atrong. 
Although  later  European  aateriala  were  collected  between 
60  and  80  a  along  tha  beach,  no  aboriginal  ceraaica, 
European  coarae  earthenwaraa,  or  faience  were  collected 
in  thia  area  (Tablea  15  and  16) .  Succeaaive  collectiona 
and  on-aite  obaervation  deaonatrated  that  the  aherda 
were  being  deposited  on  the  beach  by  lateral  wave-wash 
produced  by  boats.  As  discussed  in  the  previous 
chapter,  beach  deposits  of  aherda  of  this  size  derive 
from  a  near  shore  context  at  or  close  to  the  beach. 
Extensive  Bovement  and  the  deposit  of  these  sherds  in  a 
downriver  direction  is  unlikely  because  river  flow 
velocity  is  inadequate  to  produce  such  Boveaent. 

Archival  research  indicates  that  160R125  lies 
within  Bienville's  west  bank  concession,  in  the  vicinity 
of  structural  iaprovsBents  present  as  early  as  1723. 
Structures,  including  a  residence,  a  bam/warehouse,  and 
20  slave  cabins  were  standing  on  that  concession  in 
1737.  SiBilar,  and  possibly  the  sane  structures  were 
inventoried  again  in  1746.  This  evidence,  in 
coBbination  with  ceraaic  analysis  and  the  nature  of 
fluvial  dynanics,  indicate  that  an  early  colonial-period 
occupation  was  le  gated  at  or  very  near  160R125. 
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Possibility  of  Xa  sita  eoloaial  Doposits 

Early  colonial  aaterial  froa  160R125  aay  lie 
entirely  within  the  present  river  channel.  However,  the 
bankline  a(.  the  site  has  apparently  been  stable  or 
slightly  accreting  since  the  1870s  (Nossa,  Chapter  2  and 
Figure  8,  this  report).  Depiction  of  bankline  on 
earlier  naps  is  not  accurate  enough  to  determine  whether 
that  stability  characterized  the  site  from  1720  to  1870. 
If  accretion  and  deposition  rather  than  erosion  was  the 
predominant  mode  during  that  period,  then  in  situ  buried 
cultural  deposits  may  still  be  present. 

Chapter  €  and  the  more  detailed  overview  of  land 
use  at  160R125  (Chapter  10)  have  outlined  a  number  of 
construction  episodes  that  may  have  impacted  the  earlier 
component.  During  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries,  construction  materials  froa  earlier  buildings 
aay  have  been  salvaged  for  reuse.  Also,  by  1808,  the 
Verret  Canal  had  been  excavated  through  the  site.  Canal 
construction  aay  have  displaced  and  redeposited 
artifacts  now  washing  ashore.  It  may  also  have  impacted 
structural  remains. 

Wharf,  warehouse,  and  railroad  construction  on  the 
batture  during  the  middle  and  late  nineteenth  century 
may  also  have  impacted  buried  deposits,  if  present. 
However,  deep  excavations  probably  were  not  necessary 
for  construction  of  the  riverside  facilities.  Deep 
pilings  for  support  of  the  wharves  and  bulkheads, 
though,  would  have  been  driven  through  any  biuried 
archeological  deposits.  Nevertheless,  such  deposits 
could  remain  relatively  undisturbed  in  areas  between 
pilings. 

Arobeologioal  Expectations i  Arehiteoture 

Although  little  information  is  currently  available 
from  archival  sources  concerning  the  structures  erected 
on  Bienville's  west  bank  concession,  the  neighboring 
king's  plantation  is  well  described.  A  series  of 
drawings  of  structures  dated  January  1732  were  executed 
by  De  Batz.  The  memager  of  the  plantation  at  that  time 
was  Le  Page  du  Pratz  (Wilson  1987:263). 

The  largest  building  on  the  plantation  was  a  two 
story  warehouse.  The  construction  mode  was  brick- 
between-posts  on  a  brick  foundation.  De  Batz'  drawings 
figure  a  low-pitched  gable  roof  of  the  same  type  as  that 
on  the  original  Ursuline  Convent.  Such  roofs  were 
usually  covered  with  round  tiles.  Also  like  the 
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Ursullns  Convsnt,  raall  squarish  windows  wars  prsssnt  in 
ths  uppsr  story.  Ds  Bats  draw  ths  slsvation  and  cross 
section  of  ths  building  as  wall  as  ths  two  floor  plans. 
Ths  building  nsasursd  approxiaatsly  18  x  6  toisss  (35.1 
X  11.7  B) ,  and  it  was  intsndsd  for  ths  storags  of  rics 
(Wilson  1987:13,  263).  Archival  svidsnes  indicates  that 
a  siBilar  but  possibly  snallsr  warshouss  (or  "bam”) 
stood  at  Bisnvills's  west  bank  concession. 

Also  prsssnt  on  ths  king's  plantation  in  1732  was  a 
pestle  and  tunnel  Bill.  It  had  been  erected  over  a 
SBall  canal  into  which  water  could  be  adBitted  froB  the 
Mississippi  to  operate  the  Bill  idieel.  Governor  Perier 
wrote  concerning  this  structure  in  1728:  "...we  are 
having  work  done  at  present  on  a  pestle-Bill  to  hull 
rice,  but  it  can  be  of  use  only  so  long  as  the  river  is 
high"  (Wilson  1987:263-264). 

The  Bill  housing  was  of  brick-between-posts 
construction.  It  had  a  steep  gabled  roof  over  the  Bain 
portion  and  a  low-pitched  roof  over  the  Bill  wheel.  A 
lean-to,  representing  the  Biller's  quarters,  was  present 
along  one  side.  Du  Batz'  drawing  of  the  structure 
indicates  that  the  canal  was  about  3.5  toisss  (6.8  b) 
wide.  MaxiBUB  length  of  the  housing  for  the  Bill  was  11 
toisss  (21.4  B),  while  BaxiBUB  width  including  the 
Biller's  quarters  and  the  roofed  portion  over  the  canal 
was  about  9  toisss  (17.5  b).  Although  the  plantation 
lands  containing  18-2/3  arpents  front  were  valued  at 
4,000  livres  in  1731,  the  estiBated  value  of  the  pestle 
Bill  was  alBost  20,000  livres.  A  1731  inventory  of  the 
plantation  described  the  Bill  as  70  feet  in  length  and 
30  in  width  (French  Bsasure,  74.6  x  32.0  ft  Aserican) 
(Wilson  1987:263-264,  14).  Archival  evidence  concerning 
Bienville's  west  bank  doBain  Bakes  no  Bsntion  of  such  a 
facility.  However,  two  sawBills  were  present  on  sobs 
undefined  portion  of  the  concession,  and  these  would 
have  been  associated  with  such  a  canal. 

The  Banager's  house  at  the  king's  plantation  served 
as  du  Pratz'  residence  at  the  tiae  De  Batz  Bade  his 
series  of  drawings.  Construction  Bsthods  and  Baterials 
were  the  sane  as  those  for  other  structures.  De  Batz' 
plan  is  the  earliest  extant  for  a  Louisiana  plantation 
house.  The  plan,  with  two  exceptions,  is  little 
different  froB  that  used  in  Louisiana  through  the 
colonial  period  and  into  the  nineteenth  century.  These 
exceptions  were  the  absence  of  galleries  and  the 
presence  of  a  kitchen  within  the  house.  De  Batz' 
drawings  indicate  that  diaensions  of  the  Banager's  house 
were  about  7x3  toises  (13.6  x  5.8  b) ,  with  two 
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■tor  1m.  Two  chianoys  voro  prMont,  mnd  thM*  provided 
fir«plec«s  on  both  floors  (Hilson  1987:264,  15). 
Bisnvills  did  not  r«sid«  mt  his  VMt  bank  dosain,  but  hs 
undoubtedly  saintainsd  a  sanager's  rMidsnes  there.  An 
"old  house”  is  eentioned  in  the  1746  Act  of  Sale.  Like 
that  at  the  king's  plantation,  it  probably  was 
oonetructed  of  brick-between-poete. 

Le  Page  du  Prats  himself  designed  the  slave 
quarters  in  use  on  the  king's  plantation  in  1731.  He 
described  it  as: 

...cosposed  of  a  square  in  the  center,  and  of 
three  vide  streets  where  I  laid  out  their 
cabins,  between  which  I  left  an  adequate 
■pace.  I  left  only  one  gate  %rt:ich  was  the 
only  place  where  they  could  cose  out. 

Moreover,  on  the  outside  of  the  gate  I  had  two 
cabins  built,  one  of  %dii^  was  for  the  white 
cosmander,  and  the  other  for  locking  up  the 
■edlcal  supplies  and  dressing  wounds.  A  young 
Negro  who  attended  the  surgeon,  slept  and 
lived  in  this  latter  cabin. . .  [du  Prats  in 
Wilson  1987:263]. 

These  slave  cabins  were  constructed  with  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground  to  fors  walls,  and  they  were 
roofed  with  bark.  De  Bats'  1732  drawing  of  this 
quarters  eurea  shows  32  cabins  within  the  cospound. 

Nearby  was  a  smII  hospital  building  for  the  slaves. 
There  were  two  wards,  possibly  for  sexual  segregation, 
and  these  were  separated  by  a  central  hallway  open  at 
both  ends.  The  hospital  was  of  brick-betveen-posts  on  a 
brick  foundation,  and  had  a  steep  hipped  roof  that 
probably  was  covered  with  shingles  (Wilson  1987:263>264, 
12) . 


Presence  of  a  few  other  cabins  was  noted  in  the 
1731  inventory  of  the  king's  plantation.  Also  noted  was 
”a  cabin  of  stakes  in  the  ground,  24  feet  by  15  [25.6  x 
16.0  ft  Anerican],  serving  as  a  kitchen  with  its  old 
brick  oven"  (Wilson  1987:264).  It  is  possible  that, 
since  the  manager's  residence  had  an  internal  kitchen, 
this  relatively  crude  kitchen  structure  was  a  central 
preparation  site  for  cooking  the  slaves'  meals.  At  the 
tine  of  an  alleged  conspiracy  among  slaves  on  the 
plantation,  a  blacksmith's  facility  was  present. 

Drawings  of  buildings  erected  in  New  Orl'^^ns  in 
1722  show  that  eolombage  sur  solle.  also  use  the 
French  in  Canada,  was  the  type  of  constructic 
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fffti  consistMl  of  ft  hMvy  wood  fraamrork  of  oquarod 

tlabars  which  vara  aorticad  and  tanonad  and  paggad 
togathar.  Each  wall  or  saction  of  wall  was  assaablad  on 
tha  ground  bafora  baing  aractad  as  a  unit.  Hallo  stood 
on  a  bass  of  tiabars  laid  diractly  on  tha  ground. 
Buildings  vara  covarad  on  tha  outsida  with  vida  boards. 
Nhan  local  brickyards  bagan  production,  tha  systaa  was 
aodifiad  by  tha  usa  of  bride  foundations  and  tha 
placaaant  of  bricks  to  fill  tha  opacas  batvaan  vail 
tinbars.  Brick  gava  vaight  and  stability  to  tha  vails. 
To  pravant  datarioration  through  aaqpooura  to  tha 
alaaants,  boards  vara  still  usad  to  covar  tha  axtarior. 
With  tha  axcaption  of  tha  slava  cabins  and  sc»a 
outbuildings,  otructuras  on  tha  king's  plantation  vara 
brick-batvaan-posts.  Tha  durability  of  tha  construction 
tachniqua  is  illustratad  by  tha  fact  that  tha  najority 
of  thasa  otructuras,  dascribad  and  dra%m  in  1732, 
ranainad  standing  at  tha  tina  of  a  1767  invantory.  Sons 
Bodifications  had  baan  aada,  such  as  addition  of 
gallarias  to  tha  four  sidas  of  tha  aanagar's  rasidanca 
(Wilson  1987:262-263). 

Tha  abova  discussion  of  otructuras  praoant  on  tha 
king's  plantation,  in  combination  with  diract  archival 
avidanca  concerning  otructuras  at  Bianvilla's  adjacant 
habitatioR.  allows  pradictions  concaming  tha  natura  of 
architactural  raaains  that  might  ba  prasant  at  160R125. 
Substantial  structuras  such  as  tha  bam/varahousa  and 
tha  manager's  residence  probably  were  brick-betveen- 
posts.  Slave  cabins  were  more  likely  to  have  been 
crudely  made,  with  stakes  in  the  ground  and  roofs  of 
bark.  Exterior  kitchene  may  have  been  similarly  built. 

Spatial  patterning  between  various  structures  on 
early  Louisiana  concessions  is  unknovm.  Although  some 
maps  are  available  showing  structural  iiq^rovemento, 
archeological  investigations  have  not  been  conducted  to 
detarmina  the  accuracy  of  patterning  figured  on  such 
maps.  Zt  is  anticipated  that,  should  intact  deposits 
from  a  concession  such  as  those  that  might  ba  prasant  at 
160R125  ba  uncovered,  they  would  allow  a  study  of  this 
question  because  of  the  distinct  functions  of  the 
various  structures.  Thus,  artifact  patterning,  in 
combination  with  archeological  structural  remains, 
should  allow  reconstruction  of  activity  areas. 

Arohaologieal  Bxpactatiomsi  Leoations  of  Btruoturas 
Balativa  to  tha  River 

Structures  were  present  on  Bienville's  vest  bank 
concession  as  early  as  1723  (Figure  13) .  Whether  a 
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l«v««  stood  in  front  at  that  data  is  unlofiown.  Howavar, 
tha  antira  vast  bank  to  Ei^riisb  Turn  vaa  lavaad  within  a 
fav  yaars.  Thasa  aarly  iavaas  vara  only  about  thraa 
faat  high  and  atood  at  rivar's  adga.  Maintananca  of  a 
ralativaly  vida  battura  corridor  had  not  yat  bagian,  so 
that  atructuraa  aay  hava  baan  locatad  closar  to  tha 
rivar  than  vaa  tha  casa  at  latar  datas. 

Tha  currant  USGS  quad  shows  that  within  tha  Viaux 
Carra  and  at  160R125,  tha  10  ft  contour  lina  is  a  short 
distanca  from  tha  landaida  toa  of  lavaa.  Within  tha 
Viaux  Carra,  tha  distanca  fros  tha  5  ft  contour  lina  to 
tha  rivar  rangas  fros  about  500  to  750  a.  At  160R125, 
that  distanca  is  approximataly  800  a.  It  is  possibla 
that  Barly  structures  at  both  locations  vara  built  quite 
close  to  tha  rivar,  both  for  convenient  access  and 
because  of  tha  naturally  higher  elevation. 

Piarra  Leblond  da  la  Tour's  1723  plan  of  New 
Orleans  shows  a  cluster  of  buildings  at  tha  foot  of 
Conti  where  tha  present-day  10  ft  contour  line  is 
slightly  further  froa  the  river  than  is  the  case  for  the 
rest  of  the  Vietix  Carre.  A  1721  plan  shows  proposed 
structvures  at  the  same  location,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
earliest  portions  of  New  Orleans  that  was  cleared 
(Wilson  1987:6-7).  Although  archival  docuaents  do  not 
aention  tha  reason  for  this  location,  it  is  possibla 
that  it  vaa  salactad  because  of  a  ralativaly  higher 
location.  In  any  casa,  according  to  tha  1723  plan, 
aarly  residential  and  coaaercial  activity  in  the  Vieux 
Carre  was  centered  within  about  75  toises  (146.2  a)  of 
the  river's  edge.  By  1731,  developaent  all  was  located 
within  about  600  ■  of  water's  edge,  and  only  a  saall 
portion  of  this  area  lay  beyond  the  present-day  5  ft 
contour  line. 

Structures  on  Bienville's  vest  bank  concession,  as 
well  as  on  other  concessions  of  tha  pariod,  vara 
probably  located  at  least  as  close  to  the  river  as  was 
the  early  cluster  of  buildings  at  the  foot  of  Conti 
Street  in  the  Vieux  Carre.  The  fact  that  structures 
present  on  the  adjacent  king's  plantation  in  1731  were 
still  standing  in  1767  suggests  that  chosen  locations 
remained  adequate  through  much  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  As  technology  related  to  flood  control 
improved,  thereby  increasing  river  stages  and  the  danger 
of  flooding  along  the  lowermost  Mississippi,  locations 
closer  to  water's  edge  probably  were  abandoned.  Plans 
of  nineteenth  centiiry  plantations,  compared  to  those  of 
the  earliest  concessions  and  of  the  Vieux  Carre  appear 
to  support  this  suggestion.  Results  of  investigations 
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at  160R119,  coaparad  with  surfaca  aatarlal  at  160R90 
(Qiaptar  9) ,  indicata  auch  abandoimant  and  aovaBant  awiy 
froB  tha  rivar. 

Arehaologieal  ispaotatioBat  Vha  Artifaota 

Aa  notad  abova,  thara  vara  "two  buildinga  on  tha 
ground,"  a  bam,  a  pigaonlarra,  and  tvanty  quartara  for 
African  alavaa  on  Bianvilla'a  want  bank  conoaaalon  hf 
1737  (Cruzat  1928:209).  (bia  of  tha  unapaeiflad 
buildinga  probably  vaa  tha  Bain  raaldanoa  notad  In  tha 
1746  Act  of  Sala.  It  Bay  ba  poaalbla  to  dlatlngulah 
thaaa  diffarant  activity  araaa  on  tha  conoaaalon  on  tha 
baala  of  artifact  dlatrlbutlon. 

It  la  axpactad  that  European  caraalca  and  glaaawara 
will  ba  concantratad  In  tha  vicinity  of  tha  alta  of  tha 
raaldanca  and/or  tha  kltchan.  If  thla  vaa  a  aaparata 
atructura.  Faunal  Batarlala  alao  vould  ba  axpactad  In 
thaaa  araaa,  aa  vail  aa  natal  cooking  paraphamalla. 
Paraonal  Itana,  auch  aa  buttona,  bucklaa,  javalry, 
araananta,  plpaa,  and  other  aaoklng  aqulpaant  nay  alao 
ba  fo\md.  Finally,  bacauaa  tha  raaldanca  vaa  probably 
tha  Boat  elaborate  atructura  on  tha  conoaaalon.  It  la 
likely  that  tha  aajorlty  of  tha  architectural  ranalna, 
auch  aa  nalla,  hlngaa,  locka,  flooring  tllaa,  and 
roofing  tllaa  vlll  ba  recovered  froB  tha  area  of  tha 
Bain  raaldanca. 

It  la  hypothaalzad  that  toola  and  Itaaa  aaaoclatad 
vlth  anlnal  huabandry  vlll  ba  aaaoclatad  vlth  a 
barn/varahouaa.  Thaaa  vould  Include  axaa,  hoaa,  apadaa, 
and  tha  Ilka,  aa  vail  aa  tack  hardvara  auch  aa  hamaaa 
parta  and  horaaahoaa.  Bacauaa  tha  bam  vaa  brick  and 
covered  vlth  tile,  a  aubatantial  aaount  of  architectural 
dabria  nay  alao  ba  axpactad. 

It  la  hypothaalzad  that  tha  quartara  vara  tha  laaat 
aubatantial  atructuraa  located  on  tha  concaaalon.  Thua, 
It  la  likely  that  fav  architectural  Batarlala  vlll  ba 
recovered  in  thla  area.  Slnllarly,  It  la  hypothaalzad 
that  tha  alava  population  had  an  lapovarlahed  Batarlal 
culture.  It  la  axpactad  that  fav  European  itaBa  vlll  ba 
recovered  froB  vithln  tha  quartara.  Hovavar,  aboriginal 
caraBlca  Bay  appear  In  greater  concantratlona  than  In 
tha  vicinity  of  tha  Bain  raaldanca.  Slnllarly,  bacauaa 
It  la  axpactad  that  Boat  of  tha  alavaa  vara  Inportad 
directly  froa  Africa  at  thla  early  period,  Itana 
exhibiting  African  Influence  Bay  ba  recovered. 

Aboriginal  caraBlca  alao  Bay  ba  nora  abundant  In  tha 
quartara  area.  Finally,  tha  quartern  nay  have  had  Ita 
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own  separata,  cantrallssd,  kitchen.  If  this  vers  the 
case,  it  is  likely  that  ceramics,  cooking  paraphernalia, 
and  faunal  materials  will  be  concentrated.  Finally,  it 
is  hypothesized  that  feral,  rather  than  domestic  species 
will  predominate  in  the  faunal  material  from  both  the 
residence  and  the  quarters  area,  but  that  more  domestic 
animals  will  be  represented  in  the  residence  assemblage. 

Oeomorphelogieal  hspeeta  of  Vroposed  izeayatieBS 

During  the  1930s,  1940s,  and  1950s, 
geomorphologists  and  archeologists  used  archeological 
data  to  develop  chronologies  for  changes  in  the 
Mississippi  River  delta  and  in  associated  cultures. 

Those  issues  are  now  reasonably  well  understood 
(Chapters  2  and  10,  this  report) .  Unfortunately,  with 
some  exceptions  (e.g.  Weinstein  and  Gagliano  n.d.),  a 
close  working  relationship  between  the  two  disciplines 
has  not  been  maintained.  Although  it  has  become 
axiomatic  that  early  archeological  sites  close  to  the 
Mississippi  River  are  probably  deeply  buried,  deposition 
rates  and  the  relative  elevations  of  buried  sites  are 
not  well  understood. 

To  begin  to  understand  these  issues,  both 
geomorphological  and  archeological  approaches  are 
necessary,  and  these  should  be  applied  on  a  site- 
specific  basis.  One  foc\is  must  be  the  relative  position 
of  archeological  remains  within  natural  levee  deposits. 
In  order  to  obtain  such  data,  deep  cores  are  needed. 

Such  cores  should  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  further 
excavations  at  160R125. 

Meohanioal  and  Band  Bxoavatiom 

Mechanical  excavations  are  necessary  at  160R125 
because  of  predicted  large  amounts  of  sediment  overlying 
the  possible  colonial  component.  Surface  stripping  and 
trench  excavations  should  be  used  in  a  complementa^ 
fashion  to  provide  adequate  subsurface  exposure. 
Stratigraphy  within  trenches  should  be  documented  idiile 
a  geomorphologist  is  on-site,  so  that  data  complementary 
to  that  obtained  from  deep  cores  will  result. 

Should  features  or  undisturbed  cultural  deposits 
from  the  eighteenth  century  be  uncovered  within 
mechanically  excavated  units,  hand  excavation  will  be 
necessary  to  maintain  adequate  vertical  and  horizontal 
control . 


Th«  nin«tMnth  century  irtuurf  coaponant  at  160R125 
should  not  bs  a  focus  of  further  invastlgatlons . 

Hovsvar,  if  additional  pilings  or  other  features  are 
encountered  in  the  course  of  further  vork,  soae  of  these 
should  be  excavated  on  a  selected  basis.  Such 
excavations  could  provide  data  on  the  nineteenth  century 
ground  surfaces,  deposition  rates,  and  the  stratigraphic 
appearance  of  vell-docuaented  flood  events.  If  a 
colonial  component  is  uncovered,  data  for  the  nineteenth 
century  would  allow  a  conparison  of  relative  deposition 
rates  diaring  the  entire  historic  period.  Coiq;>arative 
information  of  this  nature  is,  at  present,  lacking  for 
the  cxirrent  river  channel  within  the  delta  region. 

Limited  excavations  on  the  landward  side  of  the 
levee  at  160R125  should  also  be  undertaken.  It  is 
likely  that  a  niimber  of  structures,  each  with  a 
particular  fxmetion,  were  present  at  the  site  dxiring  the 
1700s  (above) .  Spatial  patterning  of  such  a  site  has 
not  yet  been  examined  anywhere  in  the  delta  region. 

Also,  such  excavations  would  allow  delineation  of  the 
relative  depth  of  cultural  material  on  the  batture  as 
compared  to  the  protected  portions  of  the  natural  levee. 
These  data  would  be  useful  in  the  course  of  future 
investigations  along  the  Mississippi  River. 
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•it«a  vithia  tlia  Twalva  Mila  Voiat  Barataaat  Ztaa 


1C0B119.  nia  baach  acattar  froa  160R119  appaara  to 
raprasant  tha  raaaina  of  a  lata  aightaanth/aarly 
nlnataanth  cantury  raaidanca  at  Balca  Plantation. 

Hovaver,  no  cultural  aatarlala  vara  racovarad  in  tha 
couraa  of  axcavationa  at  160R119,  and  no  cultural 
aatarial  vaa  obaarvad  in  banch  facaa  aaaociatad  with  tha 
baach.  Cultural  natarial  vaa  confinad  antiraly  to  tha 
baach  at  thia  locala.  Rasul ta  of  sita  assassaant 
indicata  that  tha  cultural  aatarial  lias  antiraly  in  tha 
rivar  and  is  vashing  ashora  at  prasant. 

160R119,  than,  lacks  integrity  and  doas  not  exhibit 
potential  for  furthering  our  understanding  of  tha 
historic  period  it  represents.  Tha  sita  is  not  eligible 
for  inclusion  on  tha  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  No  fiirther  archeological  vork  is  racosoftandad 
for  this  sita. 

i6OR120.  Investigations  at  160R120  indicata  that 
tha  majority  of  tha  satarial  derives  fros  baach  deposits 
and/or  recant  diuping.  No  in  situ  cultural  deposits 
vara  racovarad  at  160R120.  This,  and  paucity  of 
artif actual  raaains,  indicates  that  further  excavations 
at  this  sita  vill  not  further  our  understanding  of 
history.  This  sita  should  not  be  racosBiandad  for 
inclusion  on  tha  National  Register  of  Historic  Places, 
and  no  further  vork  is  raconaandad  hare. 

160R121.  Results  of  sita  assassaant,  in  association 
vith  archival  map  data,  indicata  that  this  sita 
represents  a  road  to  the  Beka  Plantation  river  landing. 
Hovever,  the  site  exhibits  no  further  research 
potential.  No  artifacts  vere  recovered,  and  additional 
excavations  in  a  roadbed  are  unlikely  to  yield 
artifacts.  Therefore,  the  locale  does  not  exhibit 
qualities  necessary  for  inclusion  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  No  further  vork  is 
recoanended. 

190R122.  160R122  appears  to  represent  the  remains 

of  a  late  eighteenth  century  occupation  on  vhat  vould 
become  Delacroix  Plantation.  Geoaorphological  evidence 
indicates  that  the  bankline  at  160R122  is  eroding. 

This,  and  the  failure  to  recover  in  situ  deposits 
despite  extensive  excavation,  indicate  that  further 
excavation  at  the  site  vill  not  yield  information 


iaportant  to  history.  Thsrsfors,  this  sits  doss  not 
sppsar  to  bs  potsntially  significant  in  tarns  of 
National  Ragistar  critaria.  Mo  furthar  vorX  is 
racoaaiandad. 

TvalTS  Mila  Rsvatnant  Loeala  Ho.  9  (Ho  Stata  lurvay 
Hunbar  Rssignad) .  Tha  artifact  assaablaga  suggasts  that 
Tvalva  Nila  Ravatnant  Loeala  Mo.  5  is  tha  rasult  of 
ralativaly  racant  (post  World  War  ZI)  rafusa  disposal. 

No  avidanca  of  in  situ  cultural  deposits  vara  racordad 
at  this  sits.  Thus,  Tvalva  Mila  Ravataant  Loeala  Mo.  5 
doas  not  exhibit  qualities  that  vould  aalca  it 
potentially  eligible  for  inclusion  on  tha  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  Mo  furthar  vorX  is 
recoamended  here. 

Sites  within  the  cutoff  RevetBoat  Ztan 

Rlglers  Locale  Mo.  1  (Mo  state  Survey  Munbar 
Rsaignad) .  Material  fron  this  site  suggests  relatively 
recent  refuse  disposal  by  local  residents.  The  limited 
number  and  range  of  artifacts  recovered  here  indicate 
that  f\irther  excavations  at  this  site  vill  not  yield 
information  important  to  understanding  history. 
Therefore,  the  site  should  not  be  considered  potentially 
significant  in  terms  of  National  Register  criteria.  No 
further  archeological  vork  is  recommended  at  Algiers 
Locale  No.  1. 

160R123.  160R123  appears  to  represent  the  remains 

of  a  late  nineteenth/ early  tventieth  century  occupation. 
Despite  the  rich  surface  scatter  of  ceramics  at  the 
site,  fev  artifacts  vere  recovered  from  shovel  tests. 

The  majority  of  sherds  and  other  material  lie  vithin 
surficial,  bulldozed  soils.  An  extensive  regimen  of 
shovel  tests  at  this  site  failed  to  yield  evidence  of  in 
situ  cultural  deposits  or  features.  Further,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  artifacts  recovered  at  the  site  vere 
derived  from  these  shovel  tests.  Thus,  further 
excavations  at  the  site  vould  not  contribute  to  our 
understanding  of  history,  ^e  site  should  not  be 
considered  potentially  eligible  for  inclusion  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  No  further  vork 
is  recommended. 

160R124.  The  site  appears  to  be  associated  vith  a 
late  nineteenth/ early  tventieth  century  occupation.  No 
in  situ  cultural  deposits  vere  observed  at  this  site, 
nor  vere  any  historic  features  uncovered.  The  site  does 
not,  therefore,  exhibit  research  potential  that  vould 
varrant  further  excavations  or  consideration  for 
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inclusion  on  ths  National  Ragistar  of  Historic  Placas. 

No  further  work  is  racoaaandad  at  160R124. 

Ritas  Within  the  hlgiars  Feint  Ravatnant  Ztan 

ICORias.  Eighteenth  century  European  and 
aboriginal  caranics  ware  recovered  fron  a  narrow  beach 
at  160R125.  These  nay  be  associated  with  early 
eighteenth  century  occupation  of  the  site,  which  is 
located  on  Bienville's  west  bank  concession. 
Geomorphological  evidence  suggests  that  the  bankline  in 
this  area  has  been  stable  at  least  since  the  1870s.  If 
a  buried  component  representing  this  period  is 
preserved,  16CR125  would  be  highly  significant  in  terms 
of  National  Register  criteria,  and  would  provide  us  with 
data  to  describe  aspects  of  1 if sways  in  the  early 
colonial  period  which  are  otherwise  not  docximented. 
Further  archeological  excavations  are  necessary  to 
determine  whether  such  a  component  exists. 

Archeological  remains  at  160R125  also  include 
remnants  of  a  wharf  infrastructure  and  construction 
designed  for  bank  stabilization  on  a  portion  of  a  larger 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  facility.  However,  wharf 
feat\ires  iincovered  exhibit  no  further  research 
potential.  The  sheds,  warehouses  and  machinery 
supported  by  these  wharves  have  been  destroyed  or 
removed.  Further,  modes,  materials,  and  methods  for 
construction  of  infrastructures  such  as  the  one  reported 
here  are  well  documented.  Thus,  infrastructure  remains 
do  not  exhibit  qualities  of  significance  that  would 
warrant  HABS  and  HAER  documentation.  Therefore,  the 
nineteenth  century  commercial  component  of  160R125 
should  not  be  a  primary  focus  of  further  excavations. 
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160R119  ADGER  TESTS 


I.  Aug^r  TMts  to  Ono  Motor  Bolow  Surfoco 

Dopth  Bolov  Soil  Doocrlption 

Surfoco  (co) 

MO,  BO 

0-19  lOYR  5/3  (brown)  silt 

19-40  lOYR  3/1  (vory  dark  gray)  silty  clay  with 

SYR  3/3  (dark  roddish  brown)  sottli^ 
40-62  lOYR  3/2  (vary  dark  grayish  brown)  silty 

clay 

62-72  lOYR  3/2  (vary  dark  grayish  brown)  silty 

clay  with  7. SYR  4/4  (brown/dark  brown) 
mottling 

72-98  lOYR  3/2  (vary  dark  grayish  brown)  silty 

clay  (incroasod  clay  content) 

98-110  lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with  lOYR 

4/3  (brown/dark  brown)  mottling 

NS,  BO 

0-16  lOYR  5/ 3  (brown)  sand 

16-49  lOYR  3/1  (vary  dark  gray)  silty  clay  with 

7. SYR  4/4  (Inrown/dark  brown)  mottlii^ 
49-60  lOYR  3/2  (vary  dark  grayish  brown)  silty 

clay 

60-88  lOYR  3/2  (vary  dark  grayish  brown)  silty 

clay  with  incroasod  clay  content 
88-110  lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with  lOYR 

4/3  (bro«m/dark  broim)  mottling 

NIO,  BO 

0-19  lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay 

19-78  lOYR  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay 

78-110  lOYR  5/1  (gray)  clayey  silt 
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ms,  so 


0-20 

20-41 

41-50 

50-68 

68-98 

98-115 


0-30 

30-55 


55-82 

82-115 


0-23 

23-41 

41-59 

59-73 

73-80 

80-90 

90-110 

110-115 


lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  broim)  silty  clay 
lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  broim)  silty  clay 
with  lOYR  4/4  (dark  yallowish  brown) 
Bottling 

lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with  lOYR 
4/4  (dark  yallowish  brown)  Bottling 
lOYR  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay  with  lOYR  4/6 
(dark  yallowish  brown)  Bottling 
lOYR  5/1  (gray)  clayay  silty  sand 
lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  sandy  clay 
with  lOYR  3/6  (dark  yallowish  brown) 
Bottling 


M20,  SO 

lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silty  clay 
lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silty  clay 
with  incraasad  clay  content  and  with  5YR 
4/4  (reddish  broim)  Bottling 
lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  broim)  clayay  sand 
lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  clayay  sand 
with  lOYR  4/4  (dark  yallowish  brown) 
Bottling;  increasing  clay  content  with 
depth 


H25,  SO 

lOYR  4/3  (brown/dark  brown)  sand 
lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with  lOYR 
3/4  (dark  yallowish  brown)  Bottling 
lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silty  clay 
with  7.5YR  3/4  (dark  brown)  Bottling 
lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with 
7.5YR  3/4  (dark  broim)  Bottling 
lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silty  clay 
with  5YR  4/4  (reddish  brown)  banding 
lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silty  clay 
with  5YR  4/4  (reddish  brown)  banding; 
saBS  as  73-80  CB  but  with  decreased 
banding 

lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with  5YR 

3/4  (dark  reddish  brown)  Bottling 

lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  broim)  clayey  sand 
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N30,  BO 


0-13 

13-34 

34-44 

44-50 

50-65 


65-99 

99-115 


0-19 

19-29 

29-40 

40-55 

55-82 

82-115 


0-30 


30-41 

41-98 

98-115 


0-5 

5-18 

18-40 

40-58 

58-115 


■llty  sand 
silty  sand 


lOYR  4/3  (brown/dark  brovn) 
lOYR  4/3  (brovn/dark  brown) 
with  sons  clay  content 
lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with  lOYR 
3/4  (dark  ysllowish  brown)  mottling 
lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silty  clay 
with  5YR  4/4  (reddish  brown)  banding 
lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silty  clay 
with  5YR  4/4  (reddish  brown)  banding; 
same  as  44-50  cm  but  with  decreased 
banding 

lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silty  clay 
lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with 
7.5yR  3/4  (dark  brown)  mottling 

N35,  BO 

lOYR  4/3  (bro%m/dark  bro%m)  sand 
lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  clayey  sand 
lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with  lOYR 
4/4  (dark  yellowish  brown)  mottling 
lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silty  clay 
with  5YR  4/4  (reddish  brown)  banding 
lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silty  clay 
lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with 
7.5YR  3/4  (dark  brown)  mottling 

85,  BIO 

lOYR  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown)  silty 

clay  interbedded  with  thin  lenses  of  lOYR 

6/3  (pale  brown)  sand 

lOYR  5/3  (brown)  silty  sand 

lOYR  5/3  (brown)  silty  sandy  clay 

lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silty  sandy 

clay 

SIO,  BIO 


(brown)  sand 

(very  dark  grayish  brown)  silty 


lOYR  5/3 
lOYR  3/2 
Clay 

lOYR  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown)  clay 
lOYR  5/1  (gray)  very  silty  clay  with  lOYR 
5/6  (yellowish  brown)  mottling 
lOYR  5/1  (gray)  silty  sandy  clay  with 
lOYR  5/6  (yellowish  brown)  mottling 
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S15,  BIO 


0-10 

10-28 

28-40 

40-48 

48-53 

53-115 


0-5 

5-15 

15-21 

21-115 


0-16 

16-21 

21-55 

55-98 

98-115 


lOYR  3/3  (dark  browt)  clay  loaa 

lOYR  3/2  (vary  dark  grayish  brown)  silty 

sandy  clay 

lOYR  3/3  (dark  brown)  silty  clay  with 
lOYR  3/4  (dark  yallowish  brown)  settling 
lOYR  3/3  (dark  brown)  clayay  silt 
lOYR  3/2  Nary  dark  grayish  brown)  silty 
clay 

lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with 
7.5YR  4/4  (brown/dark  brown)  settling; 
dacraasad  silt  contant  with  incraasad 
depth 


S20,  E20 

lOYR  5/2  (grayish  bro%m)  silt 

lOYR  4/1  gray)  silty  clay 

lOYR  5/3  (hTown)  clayay  silt 

lOYR  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay  with  lOYR  3/6 

(dark  yallowish  broim)  settling  and 

lansas  of  lOYR  5/3  (brown)  sand; 

incraasad  sand  contant  with  incraasad 

depth 


S20,  B25 

lOYR  5/3  (brown)  sand  intarbaddad  with 

lOYR  5/8  N^^^ovish  bro«m)  sand 

lOYR  5/3  N>^own)  silty  clay  with  lOYR  5/4 

(yallowish  brown)  settling 

lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  silty  clay  with 

7.5YR  4/4  (brown/dark  brown)  settling 

lOYR  5/1  (gray)  clay  with  lOYR  5/3 

(brown)  settling;  incraasad  silt  contant 

with  incraasad  depth 

lOYR  5/1  (gray)  clayay  sand  with  lOYR  5/3 
(brown)  settling 
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XI.  Aug«r  T«sts  to  Two  Motors  Bolow  Surfaco 


0-20 

20-81 

81-132 

132-208 

0-81 

81-122 

122-157 

157-173 

173-200 


MO,  BO 

lOYR  6/3  (polo  brown)  silt 

lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  stiff  clay 

with  lOYR  4/4  (dark  yollowish  browi) 

Bottling;  sobs  bands  of  lOYR  5/3  (brown) 

silt 

lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  clay  with  7. SYR  4/4 

(bro«m/dark  hrovn)  Bottling 

lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  sandy  silt  with 

lOYR  5/6  (yollowish  brown)  Bottling; 

soils  bocoBo  progrossivoly  wottor  bolow 

147  cb;  incroasod  clay  content  bolow  173 

CB 


NO,  NIO 

lOYR  6/3  (pals  bro%m)  silt  with  pockets 
of  lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  bro%m)  clay 
bolow  25  cb;  incroasod  silt  content  with 
incroasod  depth;  roots  at  51  to  89  cb; 
incroasod  OBOunts  of  lOYR  5/6  (yollowish 
bro%m)  Bottling  with  incroasod  depth 
lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  stiff  clay 
with  lOYR  4/4  (dark  yollowish  brown) 
Bottling 

lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  clay  with  7. SYR  4/4 
(brown/dark  bro%m)  Bottling;  occasional 
rootlets;  a  few  pockets  of  lOYR  7/2 
(light  gray)  sand 

lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  wot  sandy  silt 
with  lOYR  5/6  (yollowish  brown)  Bottling; 
incroasod  clay  content  with  incroasod 
depth 

lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  silty  clay  with 
lOYR  5/6  (yellowish  brown)  Bottling 
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NO,  N20 


0-25 

25-46 


25-64 

64-102 


102-152 

152-157 

157-203 


0-15 

15-74 

74-81 

81-107 

107-178 

178-203 


lOYR  6/3  (pal*  brown)  silt 
lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  stiff  clay 
with  lOYR  4/4  (dark  yallowish  brown) 
Bottling;  two  Xangim  shall  fragaents  at 
25  CB 

lOYR  6/3  (pals  brown)  silt 
7.5YR  3/2  (dark  bro%m)  clay;  high  organic 
content  at  64  to  71  ca;  rootlets  and 
dacoaposing  wood  throughout  the  stratua 
lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  clay  with  7.5YR  4/4 
(brotm/dark  broim)  Bottling;  rootlets  at 
114  ca 

lOYR  5/2  (grayish  bro«m)  silty  clay  with 
lOYR  6/6  (brownish  yellow)  Bottling 
lOYR  5/2  (grayish  bro%m)  clayey  silt  with 
pockets  of  lOYR  6/6  (bro%mish  yellow) 
clay  below  188  ca 

NO,  N30 

lOYR  6/3  (pale  bro%m)  silt 

lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  bro%m)  stiff  clay 

with  lOYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish  brown) 

Bottling;  one  Rangia  fragaent  at  38  ca; 

additional  Rangia  fragaents  and  organic 

aaterial  at  43  to  48  ca 

lOYR  6/3  (pale  brown)  silt 

lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  clay  with  lOYR  4/4 

(dark  yellowish  bro«m)  Bottling 

lOYR  5/2  (grayish  bro«m)  clay  with  lOYR 

6/6  (brownish  yellow)  Bottling;  increased 

silt  content  below  114  ca 

lOYR  5/2  (grayish  bro%m)  clayey  silt  with 

lOYR  6/6  (brownish  yellow)  Bottling;  soae 

organic  flecks  at  191  to  203  ca;  soil  is 

very  aoist 
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J1  (Judgaentally  placad  at  10.5  m  and  164^  froa  N40) 

0-38  lOYR  6/3  (pal#  brovn)  sandy  silt  with 

pockats  of  lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  clay  at 
23  to  28  cs;  incrsassd  sand  content  with 
incraassd  depth 

38-58  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clay  loan;  increased 

clay  content  with  increased  depth;  high 
organic  content;  many  rootlets  present 

58-170  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  silt  loss;  very  wet; 

fewer  rootlets  than  at  38-58;  increased 
clay  content  with  increased  depth  fros  58 
to  97  cm;  increased  sand  content  from  97 
to  102  ca;  increased  clay  content  below 
102  CB  when  soil  texture  changes 
gradually  fros  a  silt  loaa  to  a  clay 
loan;  increased  noisture  content  below 
122  CB 

170-203  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clay;  relatively  dry 

N40,  B9 

0-46  lOYR  6/3  (pale  brown)  silty  sand  with 

lOYR  6.5/8  (yellow/brownish  yellow) 
Bottling;  increased  Bottling  with 
increased  depth;  increased  rootlets  with 
increased  depth 

46-102  lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  clay  loan  with 

lOYR  5/6  (yellowish  brown)  Bottling; 
increased  Bottling  and  bands  of  sand  and 
silt  at  58  to  71  cb;  rootlets  still 
present  to  71  cb;  increased  sand  content 
and  decreased  Bottling  at  89  to  102  cb 

102-200  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clay  loaB;  Bixed  with 

coarse  sand  at  127  cb;  wet;  rootlets  at 
122  cb;  5Y  4/4  (olive)  Bottling  at  127  to 
140  and  with  fewer  rootlets;  soil  is 
ssBi-liquid  Buck  below  140  cb  with  a  few 
rootlets  still  occurring 
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J2  (Judgaentally  placad  at  9a  and  20^  from  830,  E20) 

0-18  lOYR  6/3  (pala  brown)  sand 

18-46  lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  clay  with  lOYR 

5/6  (ysllowish  brown)  Bottling;  silt 
content  is  greatest  at  18  to  30  ca; 
rootlets  present  throughout 

46-76  lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  stiff  clay  with  lOYR 

5/4  (yellowish  brown)  Bottling;  soae 
rootlets  present  throughout 

76-81  lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  clay  loaa  with 

lOYR  6/6  (brownish  yellow)  Bottling 

81-107  lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  stiff  clay  with  lOYR 

4/4  (dark  yellowish  brown)  Bottling; 
becoBes  wet  at  102  ca 

107-140  lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  wet  clay  loaa 

with  lOYR  4/6  (dark  yellowish  brown) 
Bottling;  bands  of  siltier  and  of  sandier 
soil  occur  throughout 

140-200  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  wet  clay  loaa  with 

7.5YR  4/4  (bro%m/dark  brown)  Bottling; 
becoaes  aucky  below  175  ca 

830,  B20 

0-132  lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  clay  with  lOYR 

5/6  (yellowish  brotm)  Bottling;  scaM 
rootlets;  soae  wet  bands  of  sand  at  56  to 
81  ca 

132-157  lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  clay  with  lOYR  5/4 

(yellowish  brown)  Bottling 

157-175  lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  wet  sand  with 

lOYR  5/4  (yellowish  brown)  Bottling 

175-200  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  wet  clay  loaa  with 

7.5YR  4/4  (br<nm/dark  brown)  Bottling 

J3  (Judgaentally  placed  at  18  a  and  132^  froa  830,  E20) 

0-13  lOYR  6/3  (pale  brown)  sand  with  lOYR  6/6 

(brownish  yellow)  Bottling 

13-127  lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  clay  loaa  with 

lOYR  5/6  (yellowish  bro%m)  Bottling; 
bands  of  a  softer,  sandier  clay  loaa  are 
interspersed  throughout 

127-200  5Y4/1  (dark  gray)wet  clay  loaa  with  7.5YR 

4/4  (brown/dark  brotm)  Bottling;  soae 
rootlets  occur  at  127  to  152  ca; 
decoiq;>osed  organic  aatter  at  175  ca 
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160R120  AUGER  TESTS 


D«pth  Bttlow 
Surfac*  (cn) 

0-15 

15-30 

30-90 

90-115 

0-18 

18-32 

32-85 

85-115 


0-20 

20-39 

39-78 

78-115 


Soil  DoacrlptloM 


SO,  SO 

lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  silty  sand 
lOYR  5/1  (gray)  clay  loan  with  lOYR  5/3 
(brown)  Bottling 

lOYR  5/1  (gray)  clay  loan  with  lOYR  5/6 
(yallowish  bro%m)  mottling 
7.5YR  4/0  (dark  gray)  clay  loan  with 
7.5yR  4/4  (brown/dark  brown)  mottling 

N5,  EO 

lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  silty  sand 
lOYR  5/1  (gray)  clay  loam  with  lOYR  5/3 
(bro%m)  mottling 

lOYR  5/1  (gray)  clay  loam  with  lOYR  5/6 
(yallowish  brown)  mottling 
7.5yR  4/0  (dark  gray)  clay  loam  with 
7.5YR  4/4  (brown/dark  brown)  mottling; 
also  soma  lOYR  5/6  (yallowish  brown) 
mottling  and  lOYR  5/6  (yallowish  brown) 
sand  Isnsas 

S5,  EO 

lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  sand 

lOYR  5/1  (gray)  clay  loam  with  lOYR  5/3 

(brown)  mottling 

lOYR  5/1  (gray)  clay  loam  with  lOYR  5/6 
(yallowish  brown)  mottling 
7.5YR  4/0  (dark  gray)  clay  loam  with 
7.5YR  4/4  (brown/dark  brown)  mottling; 
also  SOBS  lOYR  5/6  (yallowish  brown) 
Bottling  and  lOYR  5/6  (yallowish  brown) 
sand  lansas 
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SIO,  EO 


0-29 

29-48 

48-80 

80-115 

0-10 

10-50 

50-78 

78-103 

103-115 


0-5 

5-115 


lOYR  5/1  (gray)  axul  lOYR  5/4  (yallowlah 

brown)  alightly  clayay  sands  intsrbsddsd 

lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brom)  sand 

lOYR  5/1  (gray)  clayay  sand  with  lOYR  4/4 

(dark  yallowish  broim)  Bottling 

7.5R  4/0  (dark  gray)  silty  clay 

intarbaddad  with  sands  of  tha  saaa  color 

815,  EO 

lOYR  5/1  (gray)  and  lOYR  5/4  (yallowish 
brown)  slightly  clayay  sands  intarbaddad 
lOYR  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay  with  lOYR  4/4 
(dark  yallowish  brown)  Bottling; 
occasional  Ians  of  lOYR  5/2  (grayish 
bro%m)  sand 

lOYR  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay  with  lOYR  4/4 

(dark  yallowish  bro%m)  Bottling; 

incraasad  nuBbar  of  lOYR  5/2  (gra;,  «h 

bro%m)  sand  lansas 

lOYR  5/1  (gray)  sand 

7.5R  4/0  (dark  gray)  silty  clay 

intarbaddad  with  sands  of  tha  sasa  color 

NO,  WIO 

lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silt  loan 
lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with  lOYR 
4/4  (dark  yallowish  bro%m)  Bottling;  sand 
contant  incraasas  to  100  cb;  clay  content 
incraasas  at  110  to  115  ca 
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160R121  AUGER  TESTS 


Mots:  0«tall«d  stratigraphy  was  racordad  for  only  ona 
augar  tast  (at  datun) ;  cultural  aatarlal  is  listad  for 
tha  othar  augar  taats. 


Dapth  Balov  Soil  Dascriptions 

Surfaca  (cn) 

NO,  EO 

lOYR  5/1  (gray)  and  lOYR  5/4  (yallovish 
brown)  sands  intarbaddad;  Rangia  at  8  cs 
lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  clay  loan  with  lOYR 
4/6  (dark  yallovish  broim)  Bottling 
lOYR  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay  with  lOYR  5/4 
(yallovish  brown)  mottling;  Rangia 
fragaants  at  65  cb 
lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay 
intarbaddad  with  lOYR  4/6  (dark  yallovish 
bro%in)  sand  lansas 

N5,  EO 

Rangia  fragaants 
Rangia  fragaants 
Coal 

NIO,  EO 

Mo  cultural  materials  racovarad 

N15,  EO 

No  cultural  aatarials  raco^^rad 

M20,  EO 

69  Rangia  fragaants 

N25,  EO 

18  Rangia  fragaants 

N30,  EO 

20  Rangia  fragMnts 


0-8 

8-60 

60-75 

75-100 

13 

17 

70 
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p«bbl«-sis«d 


SS,  BO 

10*20  D^nstt  Rmngim  with  uamm 

concr«t« 

80  Rangim  fragMnts 

810,  BO 

No  cultural  aatariala  racovarad 

SIS,  BO 

No  cultiural  aatariala  racovarad 

820,  BO 

No  cultural  aatariala  racovarad 
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160R122  AUGER  TESTS 


Mots:  D«t«il«d  stratigraphy  vas  not  raoordad  augar  tasto 
to  a  dapth  of  115  ca  at  tha  following  locations:  SS  EO, 
SIO  EO,  S15  EO,  S20  BO,  S25  EO,  N5  EO,  NIO  BO,  and  M15 
EO.  Tha  Sana  is  trua  for  two  augar  tasts  at  tha  north 
and  of  tha  sita  closa  to  tha  rivar  (shown  on  tha  sita 
nap) .  All  of  tha  abova->listad  augar  tasts  wars 
axcavatad  in  ordar  to  datamina  «d&athar  artifacts  or 
buriad  ground  surfacas  wara  prasant.  Tha  tasts  wars 
nagativa. 

Dapth  Balow  Soil  Dascriptions 

Surfaca  (cm) 


N16  E6 

0-18  lOYR  6/3  (pala  brown)  silt  with  bands  of 

lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  clay;  bands 
of  clay  incraasa  in  nuabar  with  incraasad 
dapth;  four  Rangim  shalls  racovarad 

18-43  lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  clay  with 

7.5YR  4/4  (brown/dark  brown)  mottling; 
thin  bands  of  lOYR  6/3  (pala  brown)  silt 
and  sand;  bands  incraasa  in  nuabar  with 
incraasad  dapth 

43-89  lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  clay  loaa 

with  lOYR  5/4  (yallowish  brmm)  and  lOYR 
4/6  (dark  yallowish  brown)  aottling; 
aottling  is  5yR  3/4  (dark  raddish  brown) 
balow  71  ca 

89-200  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clay  loaa  with  5YR  3/4 

(dark  raddish  broim)  aottling;  aottling 
is  absant  balow  94  ca;  high  root  and 
organic  aattar  content  naar  tha  top  of 
this  stratum;  lOYR  6/6  (brownish  yallow) 
aottling  balow  127  ca;  soils  ara  wat  and 
bacoaa  supar-saturatad  balow  175  ca 
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M16  OE 


0-30 

30-36 

36-46 

46-132 

132-173 

173-200 

0-51 

51-71 

71-76 

76-200 


lOYR  6/3  (pal*  brown)  silt  with  podcots 
of  lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayiah  brown)  clay 
lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  clay  with 
7.5  YR  4/4  (lurown/dark  brown)  Bottling; 
bands  of  lOYR  6/3  (pals  brown)  silts  and 
sands;  rootlats  prsssnt 
lOYR  6/6  (brownish  ysllow)  silt 
lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  clay  with 
7. SYR  4/4  (brown/dark  brown)  mottling; 
bands  of  lOYR  6/3  (pals  brown)  silt  and 
sand  to  89  cb;  mottling  is  SYR  3/4  (dark 
raddish  brown)  balow  89  cb;  organic 
matarial  prsssnt  at  89  to  102  cb 
lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  wat  clay 
losB  with  7.5YR  4/4  (brown/dark  brown) 
Bottling  to  152  cm;  grades  into  a  clay 
with  ssBs  color  and  ssbo  mottling  balow 
152  CB 

5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clay  with  SYR  3/4 
(dark  raddish  toown)  mottling;  rootlats 
and  organic  Bstarial  prsssnt;  dry  until 
191  cb;  ganarally  driar  than  abova- 
dascribad  tast  at  M16  E6 

N16  mo 

lOYR  6/3  (pala  brown)  silt  with  a  faw 
pockats  of  lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown) 
clay 

lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayiah  brown)  clay  with 
5YR  3/4  (dark  raddish  brown)  Bottling  and 
bands  of  lOYR  6/3  (pala  brown)  and  lOYR 
6/6  (brownish  yallow)  silts  and  sands 
lOYR  6/3  (pala  iNTown)  silt  with  pockats 
of  lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  clay 
lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  clay  with 
SYR  3/4  (dark  raddish  brown)  Bottling; 
rootlats  and  organic  Battar  prasant  at 
uppar  lavals;  Bottling  bacoaas  7.5YR  4/6 
(strong  brown)  with  incraasad  dapth; 
balow  160  CB  stratum  intargradas  with  a 
clay  losB  aidiibiting  identical  color  and 
Bottling  as  tha  clay 
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N16  1120 


0-33 

33-41 


41-48 

48-107 


107-117 

117-200 


0-13 

13-51 

51-69 


69-200 


lOYR  6/3  (paltt  torown)  silt 

lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayiah  brown)  clay  with 

5YR  3/4  (dark  raddlsh  brown)  Bottling  and 

with  bands  of  lOYR  6/3  (pals  brown)  silt 

lOYR  6/3  (pals  brown)  silt 

lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  clay  with 

SYR  3/4  (dark  reddish  brown)  Bottling  and 

with  bands  of  lOYR  6/3  (pals  brown)  silt 

lOYR  6/3  (pals  brown)  silt 

lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  elay/clay 

loan  with  lOYR  5/6  (ysllowish  brown) 

Bottling;  Bottling  bscoBss  lOYR  5/2 

(grayish  brown)  at  grsatsr  depths 

N16  1130  (edge  of  woods;  bulldossd  area; 
soil  appears  disturbed) 

lOYR  6/3  (pale  brown)  silt  with  pockets 
of  lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  clay 
lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  stiff,  dry 
clay  with  SYR  3/4  (dark  reddish  lurown) 
Bottling;  rootlets  present 
lOYR  6/3  (pale  brown)  silt  with  pockets 
of  lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  clay;  saall 
aBounts  of  pea  gravel,  coal  and  brick 
SBsars  at  64  cb;  one  Rangim  fragBsnt  and 
four  brick  fragnents  (SBaller  than  2  bb) 
at  64  CB 

lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  clay  with  a  few 
brick  SBsars;  one  Rangia  fragaent  at  89 
cb;  stratuB  grades  into  a  lOYR  4/2  (dark 
grayish  brown)  clay  loan  at  94  cb;  grades 
back  into  a  lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  clay 
with  lOYR  6/6  (brownish  yellow)  Bottling 
at  114;  SOBS  rootlets  at  152  cb;  clay 
loaB  lightens  to  a  lOYR  5/2  (grayish 
brown)  below  178  cb 
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J1  (Judgaantally  placed  at  6.5  b  and  142^  froa  820  EO) 

0-25  lOYR  6/3  (pala  brown)  silt;  roots  and 

bark  at  23  cm 

25-91  lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  clay  with 

7. SYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish  brown) 
mottling;  snail  silt  pockets  present  at 
56  to  68  cb;  Bottling  is  lOYR  5/6 
(yellowish  brown)  and  clay  is  stiff  and 
resistant  below  68  cm 

91-200  lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  Boist  clay  loan 

with  lOYR  5/6  (yellowish  brown)  Bottling; 
increased  clay  content  with  increased 
depth;  organic  inclusions  at  147  cb; 
grades  into  a  clay  at  178  cb;  increased 
sand  and  silt  content  below  193  cm;  soil 
becoaes  a  watery  muck  below  193  cb 

J2  (Judgnentally  placed  at  10  b  and  100^  from  820  BO) 

0-86  lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  broim)  clay  with 

7. SYR  4/4  (brown/ dark  bro%m)  mottling  and 
a  few  pcxdcets  of  lOYR  6/3  (pale  brown) 
silt;  clay  becomes  Bolster,  siltier  and 
more  plastic  with  increased  depth 

86-200  lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  clay  loam  with 

lOYR  6/6  (brownish  yellow)  mottling;  clay 
content  increases  at  127  cb  but  then 
becoBSs  siltier;  clay  content  again 
increases  at  152  cm;  organic  Baterlal  and 
rootlets  at  172  ca;  soil  becomes  wet  and 
mucky  below  172  cm 
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Algiers  Local*  No.  1  Shoval  Taat 


Depth  Balov  Soil  Dascrlptiona 

Surface  (ca) 

5S,  OE 


0-3  lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayiah  brown)  silty  sandy 

clay 

3-3.5  lOYR  5/4  (yellowish  brown)  sand 

3.5- 7  lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silty  sandy 

clay 

7-7.5  lOYR  5/4  (yellowish  brown)  sand 

7.5- 14  lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silty  sandy 

clay  with  7.5YR  4/4  (brown/dark  brown) 
Bottling 

14-21  lOYR  5/3  (brown)  sand 

21-29  Rangia  lens  in  lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish 

bro%ni)  sand  natrix 

29-41  lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silty  clay 
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160R125  SHOVEL  AND  AUGER  TESTS 


0«pth  B«low 
Surface  (CB) 

0-38 

38-50 

50-55 

0-23 

23-26 

26-45 

0-31 

31-35 

35-46 


0-14 

14-24 

24 


Soil  Daacrlptiona 


Shoval  Tost  at  S5,  EO 


lOYR  5/1  (gray)  clayay  silty  sand  with 

coal  and  natal;  soil  stainad  by  natal  and 

coal  in  sona  portions  of  tha  tast 

Lana  of  coal  and  graval 

lOYR  5/1.5  (gray /grayish  bro%m)  silty 

clay 

Shoval  Tast  at  N5,  EO 

lOYR  4/3  (brown/darh  bro%m)  and  lOYR  5/2 
(grayish  bro%m)  clayay  silty  sand 
lOYR  6/2  (light  broimish  gray)  fins  sand 
lOYR  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay  with  7.5YR  4/6 
(strong  bro%m)  nottling 

Shoval  Tast  at  NIO,  SO 

lOYR  4/3  (brown/dark  bro%m)  clayay  silty 
sand  with  7. SYR  4/4  (bro%m/dark  brown) 
Bottling 

lOYR  5/3  (brown)  coarsa  sand  with  graval 
and  Rangim 

lOYR  4/3  (brown/dark  brown)  clayay  silty 
sand  with  lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown) 
nottling 


First  Augar  Tast  at  Baach  Datun 

lOYR  3/3  (dark  brown)  silty  clay  with 
7. SYR  3/4  (dark  brown)  nottling 
lOYR  3/1  (vary  dark  gray)  clay  with  lOYR 
4/4  (dark  yellowish  broim)  nottling 
Inpanetrabla  wood  (long-laaf  yallow  heart 
pina) 
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8«cond  Augsr  TMt  at  Baach  Datua 

0-14  lOYR  3/3  (dark  brown)  ailty  clay  with 

lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  and  7. SYR  3/4  (dark 
brotm)  Bottling 

14-37  lOYR  3/1  (vary  dark  gray)  clay  with  lOYR 

4/4  (dark  yallowiah  brown)  Bottling 
37  Dacoim>osad  wood 

37-45  lOYR  3/1  (vary  dark  gray)  clay  (saBa  as 

14  to  37  CB  but  with  no  Bottling] 

45-52  lOYR  3/1  (vary  dark  gray)  silt  loan  with 

graval,  sand,  coal  and  dacoig;>osad  wood 
52-64  5Y  3/1  (vary  dark  gray)  silt  loan  with 

dacoigMsad  wood  at  64  cb 
64  iBpanatrabla  wood 

Auger  Test  2  (2  b  South  of  Baach  DatUB) 

0-10  lOYR  3/3  (dark  brown)  silty  clay  with 

7. SYR  3/4  (dark  broini)  Bottling 
10-30  lOYR  4.5/3  (brown)  silty  clay  with  lOYR 

4/1  (dark  gray)  and  7. SYR  4/4  (brown/dark 
bro%m)  Bottling) 

30-50  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with  SYR 

3/4  (dark  reddish  broim)  Bottling 
50-64  5Y  3/1  (vary  dark  gray)  silty  clay  loan 

64  XBpanatrabla  wood 

Auger  Test  3  (2b  South  of  Feature  Excavation) 

0-21  2.5Y  6/4  (light  yellowish  brown)  sand 

[possible  fill  ?] 

21-23  Naturally  occurring  ironstone  nodule 

23-28  lOYR  3/1  (vary  dark  gray)  silty  clay 

23-37  lOYR  5/6  (yellowish  bro%m)  fine  sandy 

loan;  one  piece  of  rubber  present  in 
stratuB 

37-42  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  sandy  clay  loan 

42-50  lOYR  5/3  (brown)  fine  sandy  loan 

50-60  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  sandy  clay  loan 

60-65  lOYR  4/4  (dark  yellowish  brown)  sandy 

loan 

65-100  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  fine  sandy  loan; 

uniforBity  of  color  increases  with  depth 
100-115  5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  fine  sandy  loan  [sane 

as  above  but  also  containing  coal] 


Auger  Test  at  EIS,  NO 


[Note:  Coal,  gravel,  brick  and  ferroiis 
naterial  on  surface  at  auger  test 
location] 


0-11 

lOYR  4/3  (brown/dark  brown)  sand  with  pea 
gravel  and  coal 

11-18 

lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  clay  with  lOYR  6/2 
(light  bromish  gray)  and  lOYR  5/6 
(yellowish  brown)  mottling;  one  brick 
fragment  at  16  cm  below  surface 

18-27 

Coal 

27-37 

5Y  5/1  (gray)  silty  clay  with  lOYR  5/6 
(yellowish  brotm)  mottling;  mottling 
content  increases  with  depth 

37-52 

5Y  5/1  (gray)  clayey  silt  with  lOYR  5/6 
(yellowish  broim)  mottling 

52-68 

5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with  7. SYR 
4/6  (Strong  broim)  mottling;  tree  bark  at 
66  cm  below  surface 

68-78 

5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with 
pockets  of  7. SYR  6/4  (light  bro%m)  sand 
containing  pea  gravel,  cinders  and  slag 

78-90 

SYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  clayey  silt  with 
cinders  at  78-80  cm  below  surface 

90-98 

SYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  clayey  silt  [wetter 
than  78  to  90  cm]  with  coarse  sand,  pea 
gravel,  gravel  (up  to  2  cm  diameter), 
cement  fragments  and  brick  fragments 

98-105 

5YR  4/1  (dark  gray)  coarse  wet  sand  with 
pea  gravel  and  gravel  (up  to  3  cm 
diameter) ,  cement  fragments  and  brick 
fragments 

105-109 

SYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  coarse,  wet  silty 
sand  with  gravel  (up  to  1  cm  diameter) 
and  coal;  water  in  auger  bucket 

109-118 

SY  4/1  (dark  gray)  river  sand  with 
mortar,  gravel  (1  to  3  cm  diameter) ,  and 
slate 

118-120 

SYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  clay  with  mortar; 
water  in  auger  bucket 

120-200 

SYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with  wood 
from  a  board;  water  in  auger  bucket 
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Augar  Taat  at  MIO,  E75 


0-33 

33-69 

33-200 


9 

lOYR  5/2  (grayish  broim)  clay  with  lOYR 
4/3  (brown/dark  brown)  Bottling;  organic 
debris  30  cm;  gravel  with  brick  saear  at 
33  CB  below  surface 

Saae  soil  as  0  to  33  cb  but  drier  and 
with  higher  silt  content  and  decreased 
Bottling;  Bottling  becoaes  7. SYR  4/4 
(brown/dark  brown)  by  51  cb;  wood 
fragaents  at  43  to  48  ca;  coal  and  Inrick 
fragnents  to  51  cb;  wood  and  rootlets  at 
64  CB 

5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with  7 .SYR 
7/4  (pink)  Bottling;  [cultural  aaterial 
in  this  stratuB  consisted  of  (1)  coal, 
pulverised  coal  and  pea  gravel  at  89  to 
94  cb;  (2)  one  aortar  fraqraent,  brick 
fragaents  and  pulverised  coal  at  94  cb; 
(3)  one  square  nail  at  121  cb;  (4)  pea 
gravel,  one  brick  fragaent  and  sone  coal 
and  cinders  at  121  to  123  cb;  (5)  one  pea 
gravel  and  rootlets  at  123  cb  to  140  cb; 
(6)  pea  gravel,  one  large  coal  chunk  and 
one  possible  bone  fragaent  at  140  to  145 
cb;  (7)  brick  fragaents,  pea  gravel,  wood 
fragaents  and  coal  at  145  to  165  ca;  (8) 
wood,  pea  gravel  and  large  chunks  of  coal 
at  165  to  183  cb;  (9)  coal  at  183  to  200 
cm] 
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Auger  Test  at  NIO,  B60 


0-51 

51-84 

84-91 

91-117 


[Note:  This  auger  test  was  terslnated  at 
117  CB  below  surface  because  of  the 
presence  of  a  liquified  petroleua  product 
at  that  depth.  Dpcn  penetration,  the 
unidentified  substance  released  a  strong, 
noxious  odor  into  the  atnosphere.] 

lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  clay  with  lOYR 
4/3  (brown/dark  brown)  Bottling;  Bottling 
decreases  with  greater  depth 
lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  clay  with  lOYR 
4/3  (broim/dark  brown)  Bottling; 
differentiated  froB  0  to  51  cb  by  an 
increase  in  silt  content;  water  in  auger 
bucket  at  76  cb;  increased  root  content 
at  76  to  84  CB 

lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  clay  with  lOYR  6/6 
(brownish  yellow)  Bottling;  rootlets 
present 

lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  clay  with  7.5YR  2/0 
(black)  Bottling;  strong  sbsII  of 
petroleuB  and  very  oily  soil;  coal  and 
brick  fragsents  at  91  to  102  cb  below 
surface 


Aug^r  Tttst  at  WlS,  NO 
[locatad  on  5l  cat  high  banch] 


0-31 

31-36 

36-41 

41-51 

51-64 

64-71 

71-88 

88-97 

97-140 

140-145 

145-160 

160-188 

188-191 

191-213 

Augar 

0-8 

8-13 

13 


lOYR  3/3  (dark  brown)  clay 
lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with 
7.5yR  4/4  (brown/dark  brown)  nottling 
lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  silty  clay  with 
lOYR  6/8  (  brownish  yallow)  sottli^; 
coal  prasant 

lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silty  clay 
with  7.5YR  4/4  (brown/dark  brown) 
Bottling;  coal  and  graval  (.5  ob 
diaBstar)  prasant 

7.5YR  3/0  (vary  dark  gray)  silty  clay 
with  pulvarizad  coal 

5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  (high  silt 
contant)  with  coal 

5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clayay  silt  with  coal; 
at  76  CB  coal  pradoBinatas  ralativa  to 
soil  Batrix;  wood  at  81  cb 
5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with  lOYR 
6/4  (light  yallowish  brown)  Bottling; 
coal  prasant 

5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with  7.5yR 
2/0  (black)  Bottling  beginning  at  114  cb; 
black  Bottling  Bay  be  due  to  a  high 
organic  contant;  soil  becoBSs  wattar 
below  124  CB 

7.5YR  2/0  (black)  Bucky  clay  with  wood 
5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clay  loaB 
5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with  7.5YR 
2/0  (black)  and  5Y  7/1  (light  gray) 
Bottling;  coal,  brick  and  gravel  present 
7.5YR  2/0  (black)  Bucky  clay  with  walnut- 
sized  gravel  and  with  green  slate 
5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clayey  silt 

Test  judgaentally  placed  south  of  datuB 

lOYR  6/3  (pale  brown)  sand  with  gravel  up 
to  1  CB  in  dianeter 
lOYR  3/1  (very  dark  gray)  clay  with 
pulverised  coal  and  gravel 
Znpenetrable  bed  of  gravel 
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Second  Auger  Test  judgnentelly  pieced  south  of  datua 


0-5 

5-10 

10-23 

23-48 

48-56 

56-66 

66-97 

97-117 

117-175 

175-191 

191-216 


lOYR  6/3  (pale  brown)  sand 

lOYR  6/3  (pale  teown)  sand  with  gravel 

7.5yR  3/2  (dark  brown)  coarse  sand  aatrix 

with  coal,  cinders  and  gravel  up  to 

walnut-sised  predoainating 

lOYR  3/2  (very  dark  grayish  brown)  coarse 

sand  aatrix  with  coal,  cinders  and  gravel 

up  to  lialnut-sised  predoainating 

[Note:  0  to  48  CB  below  surface  aay 

represent  an  old  railroad  bed.] 

lOYR  5/3  (brown)  clay 

2.5Y  6/4  ^ight  yellowish  brown)  silt  and 
fine  sand 

lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with  lOYR 
6/6  (brownish  yellow)  and  7.5YR  4/4 
(bro%m/dark  bro%fn)  aottling;  cinders 
present 

5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with  lOYR 
6/6  (bro%mish  yellow)  and  7.5YR  4/4 
(brown/dark  brown)  aottling;  roots 
present 

5y  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with  roots; 
higher  silt  content  than  97  to  117  ca  and 
aottling  is  not  present;  wood  at  147  to 
150  ca;  green  slate  at  168  to  175  ca 
2.5Y  4/0  (dark  gray)  clay  containing  soae 
fine  sand 

5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  sandy  clay 
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AUGER  TEST  AT  N30,  MO 


0-13 

13-28 

28-51 

51-68 

66-76 

76-163 

163-208 


lOYR  4/3  (brown/dark  brovn)  clay 
lOTR  4/3  (mrown/dark  brown)  silty  clay 
with  pockata  of  lOYR  6/6  (brownish 
ysllow)  silty  clay 

lOYR  6/6  (brownish  ysllow)  silty  clay 
with  lOYR  5/2  grayish  brown)  nettling; 
organic  inclusions;  soil  vary  dry 
lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  clay  with  7.5YR 
4/4  (brown/dark  brown)  Bottling;  organic 
inclusions;  wood  fibers  running 
horizontally  in  augar  bucket  at  64  cb 
lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with  lOYR 
6/6  (brownish  yellow)  Bottling;  one 
oyster  shell  fragnent 
5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clay  with  7.5YR  2/0 
(black)  Bottling,  apparently  due  to  high 
organic  content;  occasional  pea  gravel; 
wood  fibers  running  horizontally  in  auger 
bucket  at  107  to  114  cm;  pulverized  coal 
and  coal  at  147  cb;  bed  of  SBall  Chunics 
of  coal  at  152  to  155  cm  and  then  within 
soil  Batrix  at  155  to  163  cm;  water  in 
augcur  bucket  at  163  cb 
5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with  7.5yR 
2/0  (black)  Bottling,  apparently  due  to 
high  organic  content 
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Auger  Test  et  B30,  MO 


0-33 

33-58 

58-74 

74-79 

79-94 

94-99 

99-104 

104-114 

114-132 

132-175 

175 


0-13 

13-20 

20-28 

28-33 

33-64 

64-71 

71 


lOYR  3/3  (dark  brovn)  clay  with  organic 
incluaiona 

lOYR  4/2  (dark  grayish  brown)  silty  clay 
with  7.5YR  3/4  (dark  brown)  sottlii^; 
coal,  cinders,  slag  and  decayed  wood 
present;  inoreasikl  anounts  of  these 
cultural  naterials  with  increased  depth 
lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  clay  with  relatively 
large  quantities  of  cinders,  coal  and 
gravel;  pockets  of  7.5yR  4/6  (strong 
teown)  oxidised  material  present 
7/5YR  3/0  (very  dark  gray)  clay  with 
7.5YR  4/4  (brown/dark  brown)  mottling; 
amount  of  mottling  decreases  with  depth 
5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with  slag 
and  bark 

5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  [same  as 
above]  with  brick  fragments,  cinders  and 
coal 

5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  (same  as 
above  but  silt  content  increases  with 
depth] 

5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay  with 

increased  silt  content 

5Y  4/1  (dark  gray)  clayey  silt 

5YR  4/1  (dark  gray)  silty  clay;  soil  gets 

wetter  with  increased  depth 

Impenetrable,  unidentified  object  or 

stratum;  sound  of  the  auger  suggests 

metal  but  this  is  uncertain 

Auger  Test  at  EO,  MO 

lOYR  4/3  (brown/dark  brown)  clay 
lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  clay  with  cinders 
and  pea  gravel 

2.5Y  5/2  (grayish  brown)  clayey  silt  with 

gravel  1  cm  in  diameter 

2.5Y  6/4  (light  yellowish  broim)  clayey 

silt  with  lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown) 

mottling 

lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  silty  clay  with 
lOYR  6/8  (brownish  yellow)  mottling; 
large  pieces  of  coal  (up  to  3  cm 
diameter)  and  wood  present  at  51  cm; 
brick  fragment  at  56  cm 
Mood 

Mood  becomes  iiq>enetrable 
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Aug«r  TMt  No.  1  Londsido  of  Lovoo 


0-10 

10-20 

20-30 


30-48 

48-132 


157-173 

173-191 

191-200 


lOYR  3/2  (vory  dark  grayish  brown)  humus 
and  loan 

lOYR  5/3  (Inrown)  silty  sand;  gravsl  (iq;> 
to  valnut-sissd)  at  13  cs;  Nangia  shall 
fragssnts  at  13  to  20  os;  hi^  root 
oontant 

lOYR  3/2  (vary  dark  grayish  brown) 
oaB|»aotsd  clay  loan;  with  clsar  glass, 
Rangia  shall  fragsants,  bricSk  fragsants, 
and  asphalt  fragsants  [all  of  idiich  say 
raprasant  a  roadbad  rivarvard  of  tha 
prasant-day  location  of  Pattarson  Driva] 
lOYR  5/3  (brown)  coiq^otad  sandy  clay 
loan;  graval  at  30  cm;  pockats  of  sand 
lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  orapactad  silty 
clay  loan  with  lOYR  5/3  (brown)  and  7.5YR 
5/6  (strong  brown)  nottling;  clay  oontant 
incraasas  with  incraasad  dapth; 
occasional  asall  pockats  of  silt 
baginning  at  99  cs;  satchstick-sisad 
piaca  of  wood  at  127  cs;  "chaff  at  130 
cm;  a  faw  rootlats 

5Y  5/1  (gray)  clay  with  lOYR  5/2  (grayish 
brown)  and  7.5YR  4/4  (brown/ strong  brown) 
mottling;  snail  pockats  of  silt;  soma 
organic  dalnris  raprasantad  by  black 
particlas  to  1  ns  in  diasatar;  ona  3 
ss  long  wood  fragsant  at  152  cm;  clay 
bacosas  wattar  and  sora  plastic  with 
incraasad  dapth;  incraasad  silt  contant 
and  naturally  occurring  iron  concretions 
at  165  to  173  cs 

5Y  4/1  (gray)  clay  with  7.5YR  4/4 
(brown/strong  brown)  mottling;  naturally 
occurring  iron  concrations  prasant  at  top 
of  this  laval 

5Y  4/1  (gray)  vary  plastic  clay  without 
mottling 
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Augsr  Test  No.  2  Landsido  of  Lovoo 


0-10 

10-20 

20-33 


33-48 

48-132 


132-137 


lOYR  3/2  (vary  dark  grayish  hrown)  himus 
and  loan 

lOYR  5/ 3  (brown)  silty  sand  with  gravsl 
and  Naagia  shall  fragnants 
lOYR  3/2  (vary  dark  grayish  brown) 
conpactad  clay  loan;  with  claar  glass, 
Rangim  shall  fragnants  and  oystar  shall 
fragnants  [all  of  irtiich  nay  raprasant  a 
roadbad  rivarward  of  tha  prasant-day 
location  of  Pattarson  Driva] 
lOYR  5/3  (brown)  conpactad  sandy  clay 
loan;  sons  graval  and  pockats  of  sand 
lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  conpactad  silty 
clay  loan  with  lOYR  5/3  (brown)  and  7.5YR 
5/6  (strong  brown)  nottling;  rootlats  at 
97  cn  and  incraasing  in  nunbar  to  109  cn; 
ona  3  an  X  3  nn  wood  fragaant  at  130  on 
5Y  5/1  (gray)  clay  with  lOYR  5/2  (grayish 
brown)  and  7.5YR  4/4  (bro%m/ strong  brown) 
nottling;  snail  pockats  of  silt;  rootlats 
prasant 
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Augwr  T*st  Mo.  3  Landsldo  of  Lovoo 


0-13 

13-28 

28-38 

38-46 

46-137 


137-200 


lOYR  5/3  (torown)  silty  sand 

lOYR  5/3  (brown)  silty  sand  with  gravsl, 

Rmngim  shall  fragsants  and  asphalt 

fragnsnts 

lOYR  5/3  (brown)  silty  sand  with  poeksts 
of  lOYR  4/1  (dark  gray)  clay  containing 
7.5YR  4/4  (Inrown/strong  brown)  nottling; 
wood  fibers  approxinataly  1  cn  long  at  38 

CB 

lOYR  5/3  (brown)  silty  clay  containing 
groan  7-Up  bottla  glass,  ons  strip  of 
natal  and  niscallanaous  concrations  of 
corrodad  natal 

lOYR  5/2  (grayish  brown)  co^pactad  silty 
clay  with  7.5yR  4/4  (brown/ strong  brown) 
nottling;  potato  of  silt;  nottling 
absant  fm  64  to  76  cn;  balow  76  cn 
nottling  is  lOYR  4/6  (dark  yallowish 
brown) ;  incraasad  noistura  contant  and 
incraasad  clay  contant  balow  114  cn; 
nottling  baconas  7.5yR  4/4  (brown/strong 
brown)  balow  114  cn;  daco^posad  wood 
naasuring  1  nn  x  1  an  at  127  cn;  rootlats 
and  organic  staining  at  127  to  138  cn 
5Y  5/1  (gray)  clay  with  lOYR  5/4 
(yallowish  brown)  nottling;  rootlats  and 
organic  staining  to  142  cn;  soil  is 
wattar,  nora  plastic  and  lass 
consolidatad  with  incraasad  dapth; 
incraasad  silty  contant  balow  173  cn 
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APPENDIX  II 

REVISED  SCOPE  OF  SERVICES 
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CELMNPO-RA 


26  AUGUST  1988 


IE  VISED 

SCOPE  OF  SERVICES 
CULTURAL  RESOURCES  SULVEY  OF  FOUR 
CONSTRUCTION  ITEMS  BELOW  NEW  ORLEANS 

DELIVERY  ORDER  02 
CONTRACT  DACW29-88-0-H)123 


1*  Incroductloa.  This  delivery  order  calls  for  a  cultural  resource 
lavestlgatlon  of  four  levee  and  revetaent  construction  rights  of  way  located 
roughly  between  river  miles  93.8  and  81.8  along  the  right  descending  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  River  In  Orleans  Parish*  Louisiana  (Enclosure  1,  Hydrographic 
Survey  Charts  51,  52  and  54).  The  Items  of  work  are  Algiers  Point  Revetment, 
Cutoff  Revetaent,  Naval  Reservation  Levee  Enlargement,  and  TWelve  Mile  Eblnt 
Revetment.  The  specific  segments  of  the  reach  requiring  survey  are  given  in 
Table  1.  The  Contractor  is  responsible  for:  a)  surveying  approximately  7.1 
miles  of  Mississippi  River  batture  (Table  1);  b)  inventorying  all  sites  within 
the  project  reach;  c)  testing  and  unequivocally  establishing  the  significance 
of  all  discovered  sites;  d)  predicting  the  locations  of  subsurface  prehistoric 
and  historic  sites  within  the  project  reach;  and  e)  preparing  comprehensive 
draft  and  final  reports  of  Investigation  for  the  study.  The  contract  period 
for  this  delivery  order  is  238  days. 

NOTE:  Avondale  Shipyard,  located  in  the  Algiers  Point  Revetment  reach,  will 
not  be  revetted  and  is  excluded  from  the  survey  corridor  but  should  be 
considered  in  the  literature  review. 


2.  Description  of  the  Study  Ares.  The  project  reach  is  defined  as  the 
Mississippi  River  batture,  extending  from  the  riverside  toe  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Levee  to  the  low  water  line  of  the  river  bank  between  miles  93.8  and 
81.8,  right  descending  bank.  A  4.7  mile  portion  of  Cutoff  Revetment  (M-90.4 
to  85.7)  has  already  been  revetted.  The  M'91. 0  to  86.8  segment  was  surveyed 
at  the  reconnaissance  level  by  Richard  Shenkel  and  Carolyn  Troxler  (1976)  and 
reported  in  a  brief  work  entitled:  Cultural  Resource  Survey  of  the  Proposed 
Cutoff  Revetment,  Orleans  Parish,  Louisiana.  No  sites  were  recorded.  An 
in-house  reconnaissance  was  conducted  of  the  Algiers  Lock  Forebay  (M-89. 0  to 
88.1)  by  Bert  Rader  (n.d.).  No  sites  were  reported.  The  M-88. 2  to  86.8 
segment  was  surveyed  by  Iroquois  Research  Institute  (1982)  and  reported  in  a 
volume  entitled:  Cultural  Resources  Survey  of  Fourteen  Mississippi  River  Levee 
and  Revetment  Itans.  One  site,  160R68,  was  recorded  and  subsequently  avoided 
during  construction. 


3.  Project  Impact.  The  three  revetment  segments  will  impact  the  batture. 
These  reaches  will  be  stabilized  with  continuous,  articulated  concrete 
mattress  which  is  mechanically  laid  from  the  low  water  line  to  a  point  several 
hundred  feet  into  the  river  channel.  To  prepare  for  revetting,  a  200  to  300 
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foot  wide  corridor  adjacent  to  the  bank  line  will  be  cleared  of  all  vegetation 
and  graded  to  a  standard  slope.  Where  the  batture  is  very  narrow,  the  entire 
batture  will  be  prepared  for  construction.  Slope  grading  will  remove  the 
upper  bank  line.  Any  cultural  resource  within  the  clearing  zone  and  within 
5  vertical  feet  of  the  ground  surface  has  a  high  potential  for  being 
destroyed.  Surficial  resources  further  than  300  feet  from  the  bank  line  may 
be  subject  to  disturbance  from  the  movement  of  heavy  equipment ,  but  buried 
sites  will  remain  intact.  The  Naval  Reservation  Levee  Enlargement  Item  will 
bring  the  existing  levee  up  to  design  grade  for  this  reach  of  the  river.  The 
final  design  and  borrow  area  have  not  yet  been  selected. 


4.  Study  Requirements.  The  work  to  be  performed  by  the  Contractor  will  be 
divided  into  three  phases:  Literature  Search  and  Records  Review;  Intensive 
Survey  and  Site  Assessment;  and  Data  Analysis  and  Report  Preparation. 

a.  Phase  1:  Literature  Search  and  Records  Review.  The  Contractor  shall 
commence,  upon  work  Item  award,  with  a  literature,  map,  and  records  review 
specific  to  the  project  reach  (M-93.8  to  81.8-R).  This  phase  shall  include 
but  not  be  limited  to  review  of  historic  maps,  the  State  Archeologist's  site 
and  standing  structure  files,  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places, 
geological  aud  geomorphologlcal  data,  archeological  reports,  ethnohistoric 
records,  historic  archives,  and  public  records. 

At  a  minimum,  the  literature  and  records  review  will  familiarize  the  reader 
with  the  specific  geomorphology  (point  bars,  cutbanks,  crevasses,  relict 
channels,  etc.)  of  the  study  reach;  establish  the  distribution  of  prehistoric 
and  historic  sites  in  the  region  and  their  proximity  to  the  study  area; 
identify  previously  recorded  sites,  standing  structures.  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  properties  and  National  Landmarks  in  or  in  close  proximity  to 
the  project  reach;  provide  national,  regional  and  local  context  for  assessing 
the  historical,  architectural  and  archeological  significance  of  all  sites  and 
structures  located  in  the  project  reach;  and  predict  resources  which  can  be 
expected  to  be  located  within  the  project  reach.  Economic  and  social  trends, 
channel  migration,  major  natural  events,  and  all  previous  construction 
affecting  land  use  patterns  and  the  state  of  preservation  of  predicted 
resources  will  be  analyzed  and  presented.  The  literature  search  will  place 
this  contract  effort  within  the  context  of  similar  work  conducted  previously 
along  the  Mississippi  River.  Historic  and  geomorphological  data  relevant  to 
these  segments  are  to  be  analyzed  to  determine  whether  buried  resources  were 
ever  present  and  whether  they  would  have  been  damaged  by  previous 
construction.  The  focus  of  this  literature  search  will  be  on  man's  use  of 
this  reach  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  natural  levee  through  time. 
Specific  land  use  information  is  needed  to  facilitate  prediction  of  site 
locations  in  these  and  future  construction  items. 


b.  Phase  2:  Intensive  Survey  and  Site  Assessment.  Fieldwork  shall 
commence  within  30  days  of  delivery  order  award.  All  survey  will  be  conducted 
between  the  riverside  toe  of  the  Mississippi  River  Levee  and  the  low  water 
line  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  contractor  will  verbally  report  the 
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results  of  survey  and  testing  In  each  of  these  segments  to  the  Technical 
Representative  as  each  Is  finished,  but  no  later  than  November  1,  1988.  The 
Technical  Representative  will  be  Informed  ahead  of  time  of  the  testing 
schedule  of  all  sites. 

An  intensive  survey  Is  a  comprehensive,  systematic,  and  detailed  physical 
examination  of  a  project  Itea  for  the  purpose  of  locating  and  Inventorying  all 
cultural  resources  within  the  Impact  zone.  The  survey  will  be  performed 
within  the  context  of  an  explicit  research  design,  formulated  In  recognition 
of  all  prior  Investigations  In  the  study  area  and  surrounding  r^^lon,  and  will 
include  subsurface  testing  and  evaluation  of  identified  resources  against  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  criteria  of  significance  (36  CFR  60.4). 
The  survey  will  provide  adequate  Information  to  seek  determinations  of 
eligibility  from  the  Keeper  of  the  National  Register,  and  will  Innumerate 
project  effects  on  each  resource  located  within  the  study  area.  The 
evaluation  will  be  conducted  utilizing  current  professional  standards  and 
guldeHnes  Including,  but  not  limited  to: 

the  National  Park  Service's  draft  standards  entitled,  "How  to  ^ply 
the  National  Register  Criteria  for  Evaluation”,  dated  June  1,  1982; 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  Standards  and  Guidelines  for 
Archeology  and  Historic  Preservation  as  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  on  September  29,  1983; 

Louisiana's  Comprehensive  Archaeological  Plan,  dated  October  1,  1983; 

the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation's  Section  106  Update/3 
entitled,  "Manual  of  Mitigation  Measures  (MOMM)",  dated  October  12,  1982. 

The  survey  shall  be  an  Intensive  pedestrian  Investigation  augmented  by 
systematic  subsurface  testing.  Maximum  transect  width  will  not  exceed  20 
meters.  The  Contractor  will  Include  sample  augerlng  in  the  Investigation 
methodology  to  locate  burled  sites  where  appropriate. 

The  areas  surveyed  and  all  sites  located  within  project  boundaries  will  be 
recorded  (In  Ink)  to  scale  on  the  appropriate  7.3  minute  quadrangle  and  aerial 
mosaic  project  maps.  The  quadrangle  maps  will  be  used  to  Illustrate  site 
forms  (see  below).  The  project  maps  will  be  returned  to  the  Technical 
Representative  by  1  December  1988.  All  sites  will  be  sufficiently  tested 
using  shovel,  auger  or  other  excavation  techniques  to  determine  and  record 
site  size,  depth  of  deposit,  stratigraphy,  cultural  association,  function, 
approximate  date  of  occupation,  and  condition.  Site  boundaries,  test 
excavation  units  at  sites  (including  test  pits,  shovel  tests,  auger  Intervals, 
backhoe  trenches,  etc.)  and  activity  areas  will  be  measured  and  mapped  to 
scale.  All  scaled  field  maps  will  accurately  reference  grid  locations  In 
teems  of  levee  stations  or  range  markers  In  close  proximity  to  the  Illustrated 
work  area.  The  actual  elevation  (NGVD)  of  all  sites,  the  top  of  bank,  and  top 
and  bottom  of  cultural  strata  will  be  determined  and  mapped. 

The  Contractor  will  fill  out  and  file  state  site  forms  with  the  Office  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Archeologist  and  cite  the  resulting  state-assigned  site 
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numbers  in  all  draft  and  final  reports  of  this  investigation.  The  Contractor 
will  submit  updated  state  site  foras  to  the  State  Archeologist  for  all 
previously  discovered  sites  which  are  within  the  survey  segments  listed  in 
Table  1.  These  forms  will  correct  previously  filed  information  and  summarize 
what  is  knom  of  each  resource  as  a  result  of  this  investigation.  One  unbound 
copy  of  each  site  or  standing  structure  form  will  be  submitted  to  the  COR  with 
the  draf  t  report . 

All  standing  structures  located  in  the  survey  area  %rill  be  identified  by 
function,  dated  and  described  using  standard  terminology  of  formal  and/or 
vernacular  architecture,  as  appropriate  to  each  structure.  Each  standing 
structure  will  be  recorded  (using  a  simplified,  standardized  format  selected 
by  the  Division  of  Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation),  accompanied  by  a 
minimum  of  three,  clear,  black  and  white  photographs  shotring  front,  back  and 
side  views  of  the  structure.  The  Contractor  will  determine  whether  subsurface 
features  are  present.  If  present,  the  structure  and  all  features  shall  be 
treated  as  a  sltJ,  which  shall  be  mapped  and  recorded  on  State  of  Louisiana 
site  forms.  The  Contractor  shall  assess  the  significance  of  all  standing 
structures  using  Information  collected  during  the  survey  and  literature  search 
phases  of  this  work  item. 

If  sites  exist  in  the  project  right-of-way  which  require  mechanized  testing  or 
extensive  hand  excavation  to  determine  their  condition,  data  producing 
potential  or  significance,  the  need  for  further  work  will  be  discussed  with 
the  Technical  Representative  prior  to  the  completion  of  all  field  work. 

c.  Phase  3;  Data  Analyses  and  Report  Preparation.  All  survey  and 
testing  data  will  be  analyzed  using  currently  acceptable  scientific  methods. 
The  Contractor  shall  catalog  all  artifacts,  samples,  specimens,  photographs, 
drawings,  etc.,  utilizing  the  format  currently  employed  by  the  office  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Archeologist.  The  catalog  system  will  include  site  and 
provenience  designations. 

All  literature,  map  search,  field  and  laboratory  data  will  be  integrated  to 
produce  a  single,  graphically  Illustrated,  scientifically  acceptable  draft 
report  discussing  the  project  reach  as  a  whole.  All  sites  located  within  the 
reach  will  be  related  in  text  and  tabular  form  to  the  appropriate  construction 
ltem(s)  for  accurate  future  reference.  Project  impacts  on  all  cultural 
resources  located  and/or  tested  by  this  study  will  be  assessed.  The 
Contractor  shall  provide  justification  of  the  rationale  used  and  a  detailed 
explanation  of  why  each  resource  does  or  does  not  meet  the  National  Register 
significance  criteria  (36  CFR  60.4).  For  each  resource  recommended  as 
eligible  to  the  National  Register  and  assessed  to  be  impacted  by  construction, 
the  Contractor  shall  recommend  specific  mitigation  alternatives.  Inferential 
statements  and  conclusions  will  be  supported  by  field,  map  or  archival  data. 

It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  make  significance  recommendations  based  solely 
upon  the  basis  of  assumed  site  condition,  artifact  content,  or  the  presence  or 
absence  of  features.  All  significance  assessments  of  sites  and  structures 
will  be  stated  in  terms  of  the  context  of  the  body  of  Mississippi  River 
floodplain/batture  sites  and  the  specific  scientific  contribution  further 
Investigation  would  garner. 
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S*  Isports . 

a.  Monthly  Progress  Reports.  One  copy  of  a  brief  and  concise  statement 
of  progress  shall  be  submitted  with  and  for  the  same  period  as  the  monthly 
billing  voucher  throughout  the  duration  of  the  delivery  order.  These  reports, 
which  may  be  In  letter  form,  should  sutasarlze  all  work  performed.  Information 
gained,  or  problems  encountered  during  the  preceding  month.  A  concise 
statement  and  graphic  presentation  of  the  Contractor's  assessment  of  the 
monthly  and  cumulative  percentage  of  total  work  completed  by  task  shall  be 
included  each  month.  The  monthly  report  should  also  note  difficulties,  if 
any,  in  meeting  the  contract  schedule. 

b.  Draft  and  Final  Reports  (Phases  1,  2,  and  3  ).  Five  copies  of  a  draft 
report  Integrating  all  phases  of  this  Investigation  will  be  submitted  to  the 
COR  for  review  and  comment  103  days  after  the  date  of  the  order. 

An  estimate  of  the  acreage  surveyed  for  this  project  will  be  given  in  the 
report  introduction. 

The  draft  and  final  reports  shall  include  all  data  and  documentation  required 
by  36  CFR  60-63  to  prepare  requests  for  Determination  of  Eligibility  to  the 
Ifatlonal  Register  of  Historic  Places  for  those  sites  recoamended  by  the 
Contractor  as  significant.  The  Contractor  shall  recommend  appropriate 
mitigation  procedures  for  each  significant  cultural  resource  which  are 
appropriate  to  the  site  or  structure,  its  physical  setting  and  condition. 

These  written  reports  shall  follow  the  format  set  forth  in  MIL-ST0-847A  with 
the  following  exceptions:  1)  separate,  soft,  durable,  wrap-around  covers  will 
be  used  instead  of  self  covers;  2)  page  size  shall  be  8-1/2  x  11  inches  with  a 
1-1/2-inch  binding  margin  and  1-inch  margins  on  all  other  edges;  3)  the  text 
reference  and  Reference  Cited  formats  of  the  Society  for  American  Archaeology 
will  be  used.  Spelling  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office  Style  Manual,  dated  January  1973. 

The  body  of  each  report  shall  include  the  following:  1)  introduction  to  the 
study  and  study  area;  2)  environmental  setting;  3)  review  and  evaluation  of 
previous  archeological  investigations;  4)  distribution  of  prehistoric  and 
historic  settlement  in  the  study  ares;  5)  research  design;  6)  description  of 
field  and  laboratory  methodology,  statement  of  project  objectives,  and 
analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  methods;  7)  data  analyses  and  cultural 
material  inventories;  8)  data  interpretation;  9)  integration  of  archeological 
and  historical  data;  11)  conclusion;  12)  data  recovery  recommendations;  13) 
references  cited;  and  14)  appendices,  as  appropriate. 

The  COR  will  provide  all  review  comments  to  the  Contractor  within  60  days 
after  receipt  of  the  draft  reports  (163  days  after  the  date  of  the  order). 

Upon  receipt  of  the  review  comments,  the  Contractor  shall  incorporate  or 
resolve  all  comments  with  the  approval  of  the  COR  and  submit  one  copy  of  the 
final  draft  for  final  review  within  193  days  of  the  date  of  the  order.  Upon 
approval,  the  Contractor  will  submit  one  reproducible  master  copy  and  40  bound 
copies  of  each  report  of  investigation,  and  all  separate  appendices  to  the  COR 
within  238  days  after  the  date  of  the  order. 
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In  order  to  preclude  vandalism,  Che  draft  and  final  reports  shall  not  contain 
specific  locations  of  archeological  sites* 


6>  Olapoaal  of  Becords  and  Artifacts*  All  records,  photographs,  artifacts, 
and  ocher  aaterial  data  recovered  under  the  teras  of  this  delivery  order  shall 
be  recorded  and  catalogued  in  a  manner  compatible  with  Chose  systems  utilized 
by  Che  Louisiana  SHFO  and  by  State  and  Federal  agencies  which  store 
archeological  data*  They  shall  be  held  and  maintained  by  the  Contractor  until 
completion  of  the  delivery  order*  Final  disposition  of  Che  artifacts  and 
records  will  be  in  accord  with  applicable  Federal  and  State  laws*  Unless 
otherwise  specified,  artifacts  will  be  returned  to  Che  landowner  or 
permanently  housed  %rith  Che  Louisiana  Division  of  Archaeology  and  Historic 
Preservation  or  in  a  repository  selected  by  the  State  Archeologist  *  The 
Principal  Investigator  shall  inform  the  COR  in  writing  when  Che  transfer  of 
data  has  been  completed  and  shall  forward  to  the  COR  a  catalog  of  items 
entered  into  curation*  The  location  of  any  notes,  photographs  or  artifacts 
which  are  separated  from  Che  main  collections  will  also  be  documented* 
Presently  existing  private  archeological  collections  from  Che  project  area 
which  are  used  in  data  analyses  will  remain  in  private  ownership*  The 
Contractor  shall  be  responsible  for  delivery  of  the  analyzed  archeological 
materials  to  the  individual  landowners,  the  Louisiana  SHPO's  office,  or  any 
other  repository  designated  by  Che  Government  following  acceptance  of  Che 
final  report*  All  artifacts  to  be  permanently  curated  will  be  cleaned, 
stabilized,  labeled,  catalogued  on  typed  State  curation  forms,  and  placed  in 
sturdy  bags  and  boxes  which  are  labeled  with  site,  excavation  unit  or  survey 
collection  unit  provenience. 


7*  Payments*  Partial  payment  will  be  made  up  to  sixty  percent  (60%)  upon 
submission  of  proper  invoices  and  acceptance  of  the  draft  report  by  the  COR. 
The  draft  report  will  be  accepted  when  Che  COR  determines  that  it 
substantially  meets  all  the  requirements  of  the  scope  of  service*  The  balance 
of  the  delivery  order  amount  will  be  paid  upon  receipt  of  proper  invoices  and 
the  Government's  acceptance  of  all  final  products. 
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TABLE  1 


ITEMS 

TO  BE  SUIVEYEO  WITHIN  THE  PROJECT 

REACH 

LEVEE 

DESIGN 

ITEM 

RIVER  MILES 

RANGES 

STATIONS 

DRAWINGS 

ENCL 

Algiers  PoinC 

93.8  CO  92.2-R 

D-40  D-122 

76+78  CO  157+85 

File  1-127 

2 

ReveCmenC 

SheeCs  44,45 

NOTE:  Avondale  Shipyard  is  excluded  from  Che  survey  corridor  but  should  be  considered  in  Che 
liCeraCure  review. 


CuCoff  Revecmenc 

92.2 

85.7 

Co 

Co 

90.4-R 

84.9-R 

U-203  CO  U-lOO 
D-144  Co  D-184 

157+85 

541+11 

Co 

Co 

260+98 

580+08 

File  1-127 
SheeCs  44,45 

2 

Naval  ReservaCion 
EnlargemenC 

93.1 

CO 

89. I-R 

N/A 

111400 

Co 

328+00 

H-8-27735 
SheeCs  2-5 

3 

NOTE:  The  Naval  ReservaCion  Levee  EnlargemenC  Icem  overlaps  wich  Che  easemenCs  of  Che  Algiers 
PoinC  and  Cucoff  ReveCmenCs.  No  addicional  survey  is  required  ac  chls  cime.  If  sices  are  fou 
vichin  chls  shared  easemenc,  indicace  Che  relacionship  of  Che  resource  Co  Che  Naval  Reservacio 
Iceo. 


Twelve  Mile  8A.9  Co  81.8-R  U-68  Co  D-68  580+08  Co  715+08  File  1-127  4 

PoinC  Revecmenc  SheeCs  45,  46 

NOTE:  Survey  becween  M-82.0  and  81.8-R  is  noc  recommended  because  of  excenslve  polnc  bar 
deposlcion  since  1876. 
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